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MAJEST Y. 


MADAM, 


H AVING had the honour to preſent 
the firſt part of this Theory to your 

RovaL, UNCLE, I preſume to offer the ſecond 
to your majeſty, This part of the ſubject, I 
hope, will be no leſs acceptable, for certain 
ly it is of no leſs importance. They both in- 
eed agree in this, that there is a WorLD 
made and deſtroyed in either treatiſe. But 
we are more concerned in what is to come, 
than what is paſt. And as the former books 
repreſented to us the riſe and fall of the firſt 
world; ſo theſe give an account of the pre- 
ſent frame of nature labouring under the laſt 
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DEDICATION. 


flames, and of the reſurrection of it in the new. 


heavens and new earth; which, according to 
the divine promiſes, we are to expect. 
C1TIEs that aye bprny, aye commonly re- 


built more beautiful and regular than they 


were before. And when this world is demo- 


liſngd by the laſt fire, he thar undertakęs to 


reaf it up again, will ſapply the defects, if 
there were any, of the re, fabric. This 
theory ſuppoſes the preſent earth to be lit- 
tle better than an heap-of ruins; where yet 
there is room enough for ſea and land, for 
Hlands and continents, for ſeveral countries 
and donſinlons; but When theſe ape all 
ed down; and Tefinèd in the general re, 
they will be caſt into a better mould, and the 
form and qualities of the earth will become 
paradiſaical, 
Bur, I fear, it may be. 2 

roper addreſs, to 5 your maje Nai 
ad in aſhes; where 5 ou have ſo regt an in- 
tereſt yourlelf, and lach fair che J and 
then, to recompenſe the loſs, by giving a 
reverſion in a future earth. But if that fu- 
ture earth be a ſecond parhdiſa, to be enjoy: 


ed for a thouſand years; with peace, inno- 


cency, and conſtant health; 'an inheritance 
there will be an ha Py exchange for the deſt 
crown in this rid 

I Corrss, I could never perfacte 'my- 
ſelf that the kingdom of Chriſt; and of his 
faints, which the ſcripture ſpeaks of ſo fre 


quently, was deſigned tc to oc upon this preſent 
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earth. But however, upon all ſuppoſitions, 
they, that have done ſome eminent good in 
this life, will be ſharers in the happineſs of 
that ſtate. 'To humble the oppreſlors, and 


reſcue the oppreſſed, is a work of generoſity _ 


and charity, that cannot want its reward; 
yet, Map, they are the greateſt benefactors 
to mankind, that diſpoſe the world to become 


virtuous; and by their example, intluence, 


and authority, retrieve that 'TxuTH and Ju- 
STICE, that have been loſt, amongſt men, for 
many ages, The ſchool divines tell us, 
thoſe, that act or ſuffer great things for the 
public good, are diſtinguiſhed in heaven, by 


a circle of gold about their heads. One would 


not willingly vouch for that: but one may 

ſafely for what the prophet ſays, which is far 
greater; namely, that they ſhall ſhine like 
ſtars in the firmament, hat turn many ſo right. 


_ eoufneſs, Which is not to be underſtood, fo 


much, of the converſion of fingle ſouls, as of 
the turning of nations and people; the turn- 
ing of the world to righteouſneſs. They, that 
lead on that great and happy work, ſhall be 
AR in glory from the reſt of man- 
kind. : 1 

Wx are ſenſible, Mapa, from your great 
example, that piety and virtue, ſeated upon 
a throne, draw many to imitation, whom ill 


principles, or the courſe of the world, might 


have led another way. Theſe are the beſt, 
as well, as eaſieſt victories, that are gained 
without conteſt, And as princes are the vice- 
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gerents of God upon earth, fo when their 


majeſty is in conjunction with goodneſs, it 
hath a double character of divinity upon it ; 
and we owe them a double tribute of fear and 
love. Which, with conſtant prayers for your 
MajzsTv's preſent and future happineſs, ſhall 


be always dutifully paid by. 


423. 
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THE introduction, : with 5 contents and orden of this 
treatiſe. „ | Page 9 
F 
The true ſtate of the queſtion is propoſed. It is the ge- 
neral doctrine of the antients, that the preſent world, or the 
preſent frame of nature, is mutable and periſhable ; to which 
the ſacred books agree : and natural "FR can n no- 
thing againſt it. 13 
GH A/P.: . 


' That the world will be deſtroyed by fire, is the doctrine 
of the antients, eſpecially of the Stoics. | That the ſame 
doArine is mare antient than the Greeks, and derived [rom 
the Barbaric philefo phy ; and that probably from Maß, the 
father of all traditionary learning. The ſame Ae ex- 


preſly authorized by revelation, and inrolled into the ſacred 
cer. 3 | 21 


c H A Pp [1 IV. 
Concerning the time of the conflagration, and the end 707 
the world. What the aſtronomers ſay upon this ſubject, and 


upon what they ground their calculations. The true notion 


of the great year, or . the Platonic year, ſtated and ex- 
alu. 33 


| CHAP. V. | 
Concerning the prophecies that determine the end of the 


world of what order ſoever, prophane or ſacred, Fewiſh 


or Chriſtian. That no certain judgment can be made from 

any of them, at what diſtance we are TOO the rs = 

tion, . 
Vor. II. | 2 On 


THE CONTENTS 
CHAP. VI. 
Concerning the cauſes of the conflagration. The difficul- 
oy of conceiving how this earth can be ſet on fire. With a 
—.— anſwer 30 that difficulty. Two ſuppoſed cauſes of 
the conflagration, by the ſun's drawing nearer to the earth, 


er the earth's throwing out the central” fire, examined at 
rejedtaed.. 52 


CHAP. VII. 


The true bounds of the laff fire, and how fir it is fatal. 
The natural cauſes and materials of it, caſt into three ranks. 
Firſt, Such as are exterior and viſible upon earth, where the: 
walcano's of this earth, and their effefts, are conſidered. 
Secondly, ſuch materials as are within the earth. Third- 
, ſuch as ore in the air. 61 


CHAP. VIII. 


Some new diſpoſitions towards the conflagration, as to the 
matter, form, and ſituation of the earth. Concerning mi- 
racutous cauſes, and how far the miniſtry of angels may be 
engaged in this work. 74 


c H FD K. 


How the ſea will be diminiſhed and conſumed. How the 
rocks and mountains will be thrown down and melted, and 
the whole exterior frame of thewearth diſſolued into a doluge 


of. fire. WY 83 
oy „ 

Concerning the beginning and progreſs of the conflagra» 
tion, what part of the earth will firſt be burnt. The man- 


ner of the future deſtruction of Rome, according to the pro- 
phetical indications, The laſt ſtate and conſummation of the 


general fre. 92 
GRA 
An account of thoſe extraordinary phænomena and We 


THE CONTENTS 


ders in nature, that, according to ſcripture, will precede the 
coming of Chriſt, and the conflagratiowof the world. 10x 


CHAP: XII. 


An imperfect deſcription of the coming of our Saviour, 
and of the world on fre. 110 


The concluſion. 122 
The Four TH BO OR. 


N 4 ÞP. 1 


THE introduction; that the world will not be annihilat- 
ed in the laſt fre. That we are to expect, according te [cri- 
pture, and the Chriſtian doctrine, new heavens and a neu 
earth, when theſe are diſſolved or burnt up. 139 


CHAP. I. 


The birth of the new heavens and the new earth, from 
the ſecond chaos, or the remains of the old world. The form, 
order, and qualities of the new earth, according to reaſon 
and ſcripture, _ | 145 


CHAP, III. 


Concerning the inhabitants of the new earth. That na- 
tural reaſon cannot determine this point. That, according 
to ſcripture, the ſons of the firſt reſurrection, or the heirs © 
of the millennium, are to be the inhabitants of the new earth: 
the teſtimony of the philoſophers, and of the Chriſtian fathers, 
for the renovation of the world. The firſt propeſi ſtion laid 
down, 152 


CHAP. IV. 


The proof of a millennium, or of a bleſſed age to come, 
from ſcripture. A view of the Apocalypſe, and of the 
prophecies of Daniel, in reference to this * of Chriſt, 
and of his ſaints. 160 


THE CONTENTS. 


CHAP. V. 


A view of other places of ſcripture, concerning the mil- 
lennium, or future kingdom of Chriſt. In what ſenſe all the 
prophets have born teſlimony concerning it. 172 


CHAP. VL. 

The ſenſe and teſtimony of the primitive church, concern- 
ing the millennium, or future kingdom of Chrift ; from the 
times of the apoſtles, to the Nicene council, The ſecond 
propoſition laid down, when, by what means, and for what 


reaſons, that doctrine was afterwards negietied or diſcoun- 
tenanced. | | 134 


CHAP, VII. 


The true ſlate of the millennium, according to e 
taken from ſcripture, Some — concerning it rectifi- 
ed. FO 194 

OT | CHAP. VIII. 

Die third propoſition laid down, concerning the time and 
Place of the millennium. Several arguments uſed to prove, 
that it cannot be till after the conflagration ; and that the 

new heavens and new 1 are w- true feat of the bleſſed 


millennium. 201 

G IX. | 

The chief employment of the millennium, DEVOTION 

and e eee e | Y — 273 
n A 


Objettions againſt the millennium anſwered. With ſome 
conjettures concerning the ſtate of things after the milleuni- 
um: and what will be the fas confummation of this world. 


225 
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7 HAVE not ct oo 3 this ally 
to the third part of the theory; ſeeing it treats upon a 
ſuby ect owned. by all, and aut of diſpute,. The Conflagration 
of the Warld. The queſtion. will be only about the bounds 
and limits of the canflagration, the. cauſes and the. manner 
ef it... Theſe I have fixed, according ta the trueft meaſures 
1 could take from ſcripture, and from nature. I differ, I 
believe, from the common ſentiment in this, that, in follows 
ing St. Peter's philoſophy,” I ſuppoſe, that the burning vf 

the earth will be a true liguefactian or diſſolution of it, as 
to the exterior region. And that this lays a foundation fo 
new Heavens and. a new Earth which ſeems tu me as plain 
4 doftrine in et as the conflogration it. 


ks 1 have PAI to propoſe an intelligible way, 3 
; the earth may be conſumed by. fire. But if any one can 
propoſe another, more probable, and more conſiſtent, I will 
be the firſt man that ſhall give him thanks for his di ſeovery. 
He, that loves truth for its own ſake, is willing to receive it 
from any hand ; as he that truly loves his country, is glad 
of a victory over the enemy, whether himſelf, or any other, 
has the glory of it. I need not repeat here, what I have 
already faid upon ſeveral occaſions, that it is the ſubſtance of 
this theory, whether in this part, or in other parts, that 7 
mainly regard and depend upon: being willing to ſuppoſe, 
that many ſingle explications and particularities may be recti- 
fied, upon farther thoughts, and clearer light. I know our 


T H E eK. 
beſt writings, in this life, are but eſſa 9s, which we ove to Jp 
poſterity to review and correct. 7 
Ai to the ſtyle, I always endeavour to expreſs fol in? in a 1 
Plain and perſpicuous manner ; that the reader may not lcſe 
time, nor wait too long, to know my meaning. To give an 
attendant quick diſpatch, is a civility, whether you do his 
buſineſs or no. I would not willingly give any one the trou- 
ble of reading a. period twice over, to know the ſenſe of it ; 
leſt, when he comes to know it, he ſhould not think it a re- 
compence for his pains, Whereas, on the contrary, if you 
are eaſy to your reader, he will certainly make you an allow- 
ance for it, in his cenſure, 

You muſt not think it ſtrange however, that the u 
Fe in meditating upon this ſubjef, is warm in his 
thoughts and expreſſions. For to ſee a world periſbing in 
flames, rocks melting, the earth trembling, and an hoſt of 
angels in the clouds, one muſt be very much a Stoic, to be a 
cold and unconcerned ſpectator of all this, And when we 
are moved ourſelves, our words will have a tincture of thoſe 
paſſions which we may feel, Beſides, in moral reflection, 
which are deſigned for uſe, there muſt be ſome heat, as well 

_ # dry reafon, to inſpire this cold clod of clay, this dull body 
of earth, which we carry about with ur and you muſt ſoften 
and pierce that cruſt, before you can come at the foul, But 
eſpecially when things future are to be repreſented, you can- 
not uſe too ſtrong colours, if you would give them life, and 
male them appear preſent to the mind. Farewel. 
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E EIN G providence hath DIRT fag ad, 2 
| natural deſire and curioſity of knowing things to 
! come; and ſuch things eſpecially, as concern our 
particular happineſs, or the general, fate, of mankind-; 
this treatiſe may, in both reſpects, hope for a favourable 
reception amongſt inquiſitive perſons; ſeeing, the deſign 
of it is, to give an account of the greateſt revolutions of 
nature that are expected in future ages; and, in the fir 
place, of the Canflagration: of the World., In which uy 
niyerſal calamity, when all nature, ſuffers, dn man's 
partigular concern, muſt needs be involved. 1 

We ſee with what eagerneſs men pry into the ſtars, 
to ſee if they can read there the death of a king, ox the 
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fall of an empire: it is not the fate of any fingle prince 
or potentate, that we calculate, but of all mankind; nor 
of this or that particular kingdom or empire, but of the 
whole earth. Our enquiries muſt reach to that great 
riod of nature, when all things are to be diſſolved; 4 
human affairs, and the ſtage whereon they are acted; when 
the heavens and the earth will paſs away, and the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat. We deſire, if poſſible, to 
know what will be the face of that day, that great and 


| terrible day ! when the regions of the air will be nothing 


but mingled flame and ſmoke, and the habitable earth 
turned into a fea of molten fire. 


But we muſt not leave the world in this dilorder and 


confuſion, without examining what will be the iſſue and 


conſequences of it. Whether this will be the end of all 
things, and nature, by a ſad fate, lie eternally diſſolved 
and deſolate in this manner: or, whether we may hope 
for a reſtauration: New Heavens and a New Earth, 
which the boly writings make mention of, more pure 
and perſect than the former. As if this was but as a 


reſiner's fire, to purge out the droſs and coarſer parts, 


and then caſt the maſs again into a new and better mould. 
Theſe things, with God's aſſiſtance, ſhall be matter of 


our preſent enquiry: theſe make the general ſubject of 


this treatiſe, and of the remaining parts of this Theory 
of the Earth, Which now, you ſee, begins to be a kind 
of prophecy or prognoſtication of things to come, as it 
hath been hitherto an hiſtory of things paſt; of ſuch 


ſtates and changes as nature hath already undergone. 


And if that account which we have given of the origin. 
of the earth, its firſt and paradiſaĩcal form, and the diſ- 


ſolution of it at the univerſal deluge, appear fair and rea- 


ſonable; the ſecond diſſolution by fire, and the renova- 


tion of it out of a ſecond chaos, I hope, Will be deduced 


from as clear grounds and ſuppoſitions. And ſcripture 
itſelf will be a more viſible guide to us in theſe following 
parts of the theory, than it was in the former. In the 
mean time, I take occaſion to declare here again, as I 


have done heretofore, that neither this, nor any other 
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great revolutions of nature, are brought to paſs, by cauſ- 


es purely natural, without the conduct of a particular 
providence, And it is the ſacred books of ſcripture that 
are the records of this providence, both as to times paſt, 
and times to come; as to all the ſignal changes, either 
of the natural world, or of mankind, and the different 
cxconomies of religion. In which reſpects, theſe books, 
though they did not contain a moral law, would, not- 
withſtanding, be, as the moſt myſtical, ſo alſo the moſt 
valuable books in the world. 

This treatiſe, you ſee, will conſiſt of two parts: the 
former whereof is to give an account of the Conflagration ; 
and the latter of the New Heavens, and New Earth fol- 


| lowing upon it; together with the ſtate of mankind in 


thoſe new.habitations. As to the conflagration, we firſt 
enquire, what the antients thought concerning the pre- 
ſent frame of this world: whether it was to periſh or no: 

whether to be deſtroyed, or to ſtand eternally in this po- 


ſture. Then, in what manner they thought it would be 


deſtroyed : by what force or violence: whether by fire 
or other ways. And with theſe opinions of the antients 
we will compare the doctrine of the prophets and apo- 
ſtles, to diſcover and confirm the truth of them. In the 
ſecond place, We will examine, what calculations or con- 
jectures have been made concerning the time of this great 
cataſtrophe, or of thẽ end of this world: whether that 
period be definable or no; and whether by natural argu- 
ments, or by prophecies. Thirdly, We will conſider 
the ſigns of the approaching conflagration: whether ſuch 
as will be in nature, or in the ſtate of human affairs ; but 
eſpecially ſuch as are taken notice of, and recorded, in 
ſcripture. Fourthly, Which is the principal point, and 
yet that wherein the antients have been moſt ſilent, what 
cauſes there are in nature, what preparations for this con - 
flagration: where are theſe ſeeds of this univerſal fire, or 
fuel ſufficient for the nouriſhing of it. Laſtly, In what 


order, and by what degrees, the conflagration will pro- 


ceed: in what manner the frame of the earth will be diſ- 


f 


x2 Cancer nin rn. the. Conflagr ation „ 
ſolved; and what vill be the dreadful countenance of 4 
burning world. 
. "Theſe is ax owe) more Fully th een 
of each chapter; and ſeem to be ſufficient for the expli · 
| cation of this whole matter: taking in ſome additional 
diſcourſes, which, in purſuing theſe heads, enter 6f their 
own accord, and make the work mote eben and intire,” 
In the ſecond part, we reſtore the world that we had de- 
; build new heavens and a new earth, wierein 
righteoufe ſhall dwell : eftabliſh that new bider of 
things, which is ſo often celebrated by the prophets; a 
kingdom of peace and of juſtice; where the enemy of man- 
kind ſhall-be bound; and the prince of peace ſhall rule. 
A paradife wirhout a ſerpent, and a tree of knowlege, 
not to wound, but to heal the nations: where will be 
neither curſe, nor pain, nor death, nor diſeafe: where 
all things are new, all things are more perfect, both the 
world itſelf, and its inhabitants: where the firſt. born from 
— have the firſt-fruits of glory. —© | 
Ve dote upon this preſent world, and the enj joyments 
eth anti is not without pain, and fear; and reluctan- 
ey, that we are torn from tem; as if our hopes lay all 
within the compaſs of this life.” Vet, I know not by 
what goed fate, my thoughts have deen always fixed upon 
things to come, more than upon things preſent. Theſe 
know, by certain experience, to be but triffes; and if 
there be nothing more conſiderable to come, the whole 
being:of man is no better than a trifle. But there is room 
enough before as in that we call eternity, for great and 
noble foenes; and the mind of man feels itſelf lefſened 
and. fivaizenerd Jn this low and narrow ſtate; wiſhes and 
waits to ſee ſomething greater. And if it could diſcern 
another world a-coming, on this {ide eternal life, a be- 
ginning glory, the beſt that earth can bear, it would: be 
akind of immortality to enjoy that profpect before Hand. 
To ke, when this theatre is diſſolved, where we ſhalt 
act next, and what parts; what flrits and heroes, if 1 
may fo fay, will appear upon that ſtage; and with what 
luſtre and Gs how eaſy would it be, under a 
view 
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view of theſe futurities, to deſpiſe the little pomps and 
honours, and the momentary pleaſures of a mortal life! 
But I proceed to our ſubject, 


CHAP. I. 
The true fate of the oneſt an is propoſed.” 


t is the general deFFrine of the entients, that the * 
world, or the preſent frame F nature, is mutable and 
perifbable: to which the ſacred books agree ; and natur- 

al reaſon can * nothing againſt it. : 


WHEN we ſpeak of the end or deltruclion of the 
world, whether by fire or otherwiſe, it is not to be i- 
magined that we underſtand this of the great univerſe ; 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, and the hipheſt heavens; as if 
theſe were to periſh or be deſtroyed ſome few years hence, 
whether by fire or any other way. This queſtion is on- 
ly to be underſtood of the /izb/unary world, of this earth 
and its furniture; which had its original about fix thou- 
ſand years ago, according to the hiſtory of Moſes; and 
hath once already been deſtroyed, when the exterior re- 
gion of it broke, and the abyſs, iſſuing forth, as out of 
2 womb, overflowed all the habitable earth, Gen. vii. 
17. Job xxxvili. 8. The next deluge is that of fire; which 
will have the ſame bounds, and overflow the ſurface of 
the earth, much-what in the ſame manner. But the 
cœleſtisl regions, where the ſtars and angels inhabit, are 
not concerned in this fate: thoſe are not made of com- 
buſtible matter; nor, if they were, could our flames 
reach them. Poſſibly thoſe bodies may have changes and 
revolutions peculiar to themſelves, but in ways unknown 
to us, and after long and unknown periods of time. 
Therefore when we ſpeak of the conflagration of the 
world, theſe have no concern in the queſtion; nor any 
other part of the univerſe, than the earth and its MT 
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dences. As will evidently appear when we come to 
explain the manner and cauſes of the conflagration. 

And as this conflagration can extend no farther than 
to the earth and its elements, ſo neither can it deſtroy 
the matter of the earth; but only the form and faſhion 
of it, as it is an habirable world. Neither fire, nor any 
other natural agent, can deſtroy matter, that is, reduce 
it to nothing: it may alter the modes and qualities of it, 
but the ſubſtance will always remain. And accordingly 
the apoſtle, when he ſpeaks of the mutability of this 
world, ſays only, The fieure or faſhion of this world paſ- 
fes away, 1 Cor. vii. 31. This ſtructure of the earth 
and diſpoſition of the elements; and all the wor4s of the 
earth, as St. Peter ſays, 2 Epiſt. iii. all its natural pro- 
ductions, and all the works of art or human induſtry ; 
theſe will periſh, be melted or torn in pieces by the — 
but without an annihilation of the matter, any more 
than in the former deluge. And this will be farther 
proved and illuſtrated in the N of the following 
books. 

The queſtion being thus ſtated, we are next to con- 


| foley the ſenſe of antiquity upon theſe two points: ſiaſt 


Whether this ſublunary world is mutable and periſhable; 
ſecondly, by the force and action of what cauſes, and 


in what manner, it will periſh; whether by fire, or other- 


wiſe, Ariſtotle is very irregular in his ſentiments about 
the ſtate of the world ; he allows it neither beginning 
nor ending, rife nor fall; but would have it eternal and 
immutable. And this be underſtands, not only of the 


great univerſe, but of this ſublunary world, this earth 
which we inhabit; wherein he will not admit there ever 
have been, or ever will be, either general deluges or 


conflagrations; And, as if he was ambitious to be thought 
fingular in his opinion about the eternity of the world, 
he ſays, all the antients before him gave ſome begin- 


ning or origin to the world; but were not, indeed, fo 


unanimous as to its future 508 ſome believing it immu- 
table, or, as the philoſophers call it, incorruptible; o- 


thers, that it had its fatal times and periods, — 
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bodies have; and a term of age prefixed to it by provi- 


dence. | 
But before we examine this point any farther, it will 
be neceſſary to refle& upon that which we noted before, 
an ambiguity in the uſe of the word world, which gives 
frequent occaſion of miſtakes in reading the ancients; 
when that which they ſpeak of the great univerſe, we ap- 
ply to the /ib/unrary world; or, on the contrary, what 
they ſpeak of this earth, we extend to the whole univerſe. 
And if ſome of them, beſides Ariſtotle, made the world 
incorruptible, they might mean that of the great univer/e, 
which they thought would never be diſſolved or periſh as 
to its maſs and bulk: but ſingle parts and points of it 
(and our earth is no more) may be variouſly transformed, 
and made habitable and unhabitable, according to certain 
periods of time, without any prejudice to their philoſo- 
phy. So Plato, for inſtance, thinks this world will have 
no diſſolution : for, being a work ſo beautiful and noble, 
the goodnefs* of God, he ſays, will always preſerve it. 
It is moſt reaſonable to underſtand this of the great uni- 
verſe; for, in our earth, Plato himſelf admits ſuch diſ- 
ſolutions as are made by general deluges and conflagra- 
tions; and we contend for no other. So likewiſe in o- 
ther authors, if they ſpeak of the immortality of the 


world, you muſt obſerve what world they apply it to; 


and whether to the matter or the form of it: and if you 
remember that our diſcourſe proceeds only upon the ſub- 
lunary world, and the diſſolution of its form, you will find 
little in antiquity contrary to this doctrine. I always ex- 
cept Ariſtotle (who allowed of no providence in this in- 
ferior world) and ſome Pythagoreans falſy ſo called, be- 
ing either fictitious authors, or apoſtates fromthedoQrine 
of their maſter. Theſe being excepted, upon a view of 

the reſt, you will find very few diſſenters from this genes. 


ral doctrine. 


* Plato's argument againſt the diſſolution of the world, 


from the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, would not be al- 


together unreaſonable, though applied to this earth, if 
kt was ſo to be diſſolved, as never to be reſtored again. 
| B 2 | 
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But we expect new heavens and a new earth, upon 

the diſſolution of theſe; better in all reſpects, more com- 
modious, and more beautiful. And the ſeveral perfections 

of the divine nature, wiſdom, power, goodneſs, juſtice, 
ſanctity, cannot be ſo well diſplayed, and exemplified 
in any one ſingle ſtate of nature, as in a ſucceſſion of 
ſtates, fitted to receive one another according to the diſ- 
poſitions of the moral world, and the order of divine 
| providence. Wherefore, Plato's argument from the di- 
vine attributes, all things conſidered, doth rather prove 
a ſucceſſion of worlds, than that one ſingle world ſhould 
remain the ſame throughout all ages, without change or 
variation. Next to the Platoniſts, the Stoics were moſt 
conſiderable in matters relating to morality and provi- 

dence: and their opinion in this caſe is well known ; 

they being looked upon by the moderns, as the princi- 

pal authors of the doctrine of the Conflagration. Nor is 
it leſs known, that the ſchool of Democritus and Epicurus 
made all their worlds ſubject to diſſolution; and by a new 
concourſe of atoms reſtored them again. Laſtly, The 
Ionic philoſophers, who had Thales for their maſter, and 
were the firſt naturaliſts amongſt the Greeks, taught the 
ſame doctrine. We have, indeed, but an imperfect ac- 
count left us of this ſe, and it is great pity; for as it 
was one of the moſt ancient, ſo it ſeems to have been one 
of the molt conſiderable amongſt the Greeks for natural 
philoſophy. In thoſe remains which Diogenes Laertius 
hath preſerved of Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Archelaus, 
etc, all great men in their time; we find that they treat- 
ed much of the origin of the world, and had many extra- 
ordinary notions about it, which come lame and defe- 
ctive to us. The doctrine of their founder, Thales, 
which made all things to conſiſt of water, ſeems to have 
a great reſemblance to the doctrine of Moſes and St. Pe- 
ter about the conſtitution of the firſt heavens and earth, 

Gen. i. 2 Pet. ii. 5. But there is little in Laertius, what 
their opinion was about the diſſolution of the world; o- 
ther authors inform us more of that. Stobaeus, Ecl, | 
Phy, I. 1. c. 24. joins them with Leucippus and the 
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Epicureans: Simplicius with Heraclitus, and the Stoics, 
in this doctrine about the corruptibility of the world. So 
that all the ſchools of the Greek philoſophers, as we not- 
ed before, were unanimous in this point, excepting the 
Peripatetics; whoſe maſter, ' Ariſtotle, had neither mo- 
deſty enough to follow the doctrine of his predeceſſors, 
nor wit enough to invent any. thing better. 

Beſides theſe ſects of philoſophers, there were theolo- 
gers amongſt the Greeks, more antient than theſe ſects, 
and more myſtical. Ariſtotle often diſtinguiſheth the na- 
turaliſts, and the theologues, Oi quail, a teixryu. Such 
were Orpheus and his followers, who had more of the 
antient oriental learning, than the ſucceeding philoſo- 
phers. But they writ their philoſophy, or theology ra- 
ther, mythologically and poetically, in parables and al- 
legories, that needed an interpretation. All theſe the- 
ologers ſuppoſed the earth to riſe from a chaos; and as 
they ſaid that love was the principle at firſt, that united 
the looſe and ſevered elements, and formed them into an 
habitable world; fo they ſuppoſed that if /rife or conten- 
tion prevailed, that would again diſſolve and diſunite 
them, and reduce things into a chaos ; ſuch as the earth 
will be in, upon the conflagration. Andi it farther ap- 
pears, that both theſe orders of the learned in Greece 
ſuppoſed this preſent frame of nature might periſh, by 
their doctrine of periodical revolutions, or of the renova- 
tion of the world after certain periods of time; which 
was a doctrine common amongſt the learned Greeks, and 
received by them from the ancient barbaric nations; as 
will appear more at large in the following book, ch. 3. 

In the mean time we may obſerve, that Origin in 8 
ing Celſus, lib. 5. about the point of the reſurrection, 
tells him, that doctrine ought not to appear ſo ſtrange or 
ridiculous to him, ſeeing their own authors did believe 
and teach the renovation of the world, after certain ages 
or periods. And the truth is, this renovation of the 
world, rightly ſtated, is the ſame thing with the fir/ re- 
furnedtion of the Chriſtians, And as to the ſecond and 
general reſu rrection, when the righteous ſhall have cc- 
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leflia bodies; it is well known, that the Platoniſts and 


Pythagoreans 'cloathed the ſoul with a cœleſtial body, or, 


in their language, an æthereal vehicle, as her laſt beati- 


tude or glorification, So that Origin might very juſtly 
tell his adverſary, he had no reaſon to ridicule the the Chri- 
ſtian doctrine of the reſurrection, ſeeing their own authors 
had the main ſtrokes of it in their traditionary learn - 


ing. 


ſubject, to prevent a miſtake in the word immortal or im- 


mortality, when applied to the world. As I told you be- 


fore, the equivocation that was in that term world, it be- 
ing uſed ſometimes for the whole univerſe, ſometimes 
for this inferior part of it where we live; ſo likewiſe we 


muſt obſerve, that when this inferior world is faid to be 


immortal, by the .philoſophers, as ſometimes it is, that 


| commonly. is not meant of any ſingle ſtate of nature, or 


any ſingle world, but of a ſucceſſion of worlds, conſe- 
quent one upon another. As a family may be ſaid im- 
mortal, not in any fingle perſon, but in a ſucceſſion of 
heirs. So as, many times, when the antients mention 
the immortality of the world, they do not 2 ex- 


elude the diffolation or renovation of it; but ſuppoſe a 


viciſhtade, or ſeries of worlds ſucceeding one another, 
This obſervation i is not mine, but was long ſince made 
by Simplicius, Stobæus, and ethers, who tell us in what 
ſenſe ſome of thoſe philoſophers, who allowed the world 
to be periſhable, did yet affirm it to be immortal; name- 
ly, by ſucceſſive renovations, 


Thus much is ſufficient to ſhew the ſenſe and * 
ment of antiquity, as to the changeableneſs or perpetu- 


ity of the world. But ancient learning is like ancient 


medals, more eſteemed for their rarity, than their real 
uſe; unleſs the authority of a prince make them current : 
fo neither will theſe teſtimonies be of any great effect, 
unleſs they be made good and valuable by the authority 


of icripture. We mult therefore add the teſtimonies of 
the prophets and apoſtles, to theſe of the Greeks and Bar- 
barians, that the evidence _ be full and undeniable, 


Iwill Lonly. add one remark more, before we leave this 
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That the heavens and the earth will periſn, or be chang- 
ed into another form, is ſometimes plainly expreſſed, 
ſometimes ſuppoſed and alluded to in ſcripture. The 
prophet David's teſtimony is expreſs, both for the be- 
ginning and ending of the world: in Pfal. cii. ver. 2g, 
26, 27. Mold hoſt thou laid the foundation of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands, They fall pe- 
riſh, but thou ſhalt endure: yea, all of them ſhall wax old 
like a garment; as a veſture ſhalt thou change them, and 
they ſhall be changed, But thou art the ſame, and thy years 
ſhall have no end, The prophet Iſaiah's teſtimony is no 
leſs expreſs, to the-ſame purpoſe, ch. li. 6. Lift up your 
eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for 
the heavens ſhall vaniſh away like ſmoke, and the earth ſhall 
wax old like a garment, and they that dwell therein ſhall 
die in like manner. Theſe texts are plain and explicit: 
and in alluſion to this day of the Lord, and this deſtru- 
ion of the world, the ſame prophet often uſeth phraſes 
that relate to it: as the concuſſion of the heavens and the 
earth, Ta, xiii. 13, The ſhaking of the foundations of 


be world, ch. xxiv. 18, 19. The diffolution of the holt of 


heaven, , xxXIiv. 4. And our ſacred writers have ex- 


preſſions of the like force, and relating to the ſame effect: 


as the hills melting like wax, at the preſence of the Lord, 
Pſal. xcvii. 5. Shattering once more all the parts of the 
creation, Hagg. ii. 6, Overturning the momitain;, and 


making the pillars of the earth to tremble, Job ix. 5, 6. 


If you reflect upon the explication given of the deluge; 
in the firſt part of this theory, and attend to the manner 
of the conflagration, as it will be explained in the ſeque} 
of this diſcourſe, you will ſee the juſtneſs and fitneſs 


of theſe expreſſions : that they are not poetical hyperboles, 


or random expreſſions of great and terrible things in ge- 


neral, but a true account of what hath been, or will be, 
at that great day of the Lord. It is true, the prophets 


fometimes uſe ſach like expreſſions figuratively, „for com- 


motions in ſtates and kingdoms, but that is only by way 
of metaphor and accommodation; the true baſis they 
ſtand upon, is, that ruin, overthrow, and diſſolution of 
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the natural world, which was once at the deluge, and 
will be again, after another manner, at the general con- 
tion. 

As to the New Teſtament, our Saviour ſays, Heaven 
and earth ſhall pafs away, but his words ſhall not paſs away, 
Mat. xxiv. 35. St. Paul ſays, the ſcheme of this world ; 
the faſhion, form, and compoſition of it, paſſeth . 
x Cor. vii. 31. And when mention is made of new 
heavens and a new earth, which both the prophet 
Iſaiah, Iſa. Ixv. 17. and Ixvi. 22. and the apoſtles St. 
Peter and St. John, Rev. xxi. 1. 2 Pet. iii. 13. mention, 
it is plainly implied, that the old ones will be diſſolved. 
The fame thing is alſo implied, when our Saviour ſpeaks 
of a renaſcency, or regeneration, Mat. xix. 28. and St, 
Peter, of a reſtitution of all things, Acts iii. 21. For 
what is now, mult be aboliſhed, before any former order 
of things can be reſtored or reduced, In a word, If there 
was nothing in ſcripture concerning this ſubject, but that 
diſcourſe of St Peter's, in his ſecond epiſtle, and third 
chapter, concerning the triple order and ſucceſſion of the 
heavens and the earth, paſt, preſent, and to come ; that 
alone would be a conviction, and demonſtration to me, 
that this preſent world will be diſſolved. 

+ You will ſay, it may be, in the laſt place, we want ſtill 
the teſtimony of natural reaſon and philoſophy, to make 
the-evidence complete, I anſwer, it is enough if they be 
flent, and have nothing to ſay to the contrary. Here 
are witneſſes, human and divine, and if none appear a- 
gainſt them, we have no reaſon to refuſe their teſtimony, 
or to diſtruſt it. Philoſophy will very readily yield to 
this doctrine, that all material compoſitions are diſſolv- 
able; and ſhe will not wonder to ſee that die, which ſhe 

had ſeen born: I mean this terreſtrial world, She ſtood 
upon the chaos, and ſaw it roll itſelf, with difficulty, 
and after many ſtrugglings, into the form of an habitable 
earth: and that form ſhe ſaw broken down again at the 
deluge; and can as little hope or expect, now, as then, 
that it ſhould be everlaſting and immutable, There 


would be nothing great or conſiderable in this inferior 
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world, if there were not ſuch revolutions of nature. 
The ſeaſons of the year, and the freſh productions of the 
ſpring, are pretty in their way; but when the (annus 
magnus) great year comes about, with a new order of all 
things, in the heavens, and on the earth; and a new 
dreſs of nature throughout all her regions, far more good- 
ly and beautiful than the faireſt ſpring; this gives a new 


life to the creation, and ſhews the greatneſs of its author. 


Beſides, theſe fatal cataſtrophes are always a puniſhment 
to degenerate mankind, that are overwhelmed in the ru - 
ins of theſe periſhing worlds. And to make nature her- 
ſelf execute the divine vengeance againſt rebellious crea- 
tures, argues both the power and wiſdom of that provi- 
dence that governs all things here below. Theſe things 
reaſon and philoſophy approve of; but if you further re- 


quire, that they ſhould ſhew a neceſſity of this future de- 


ſtruction of the world, from natural cauſes, with the time, 
and all other clecomlancen of this effect; your demands 
are unreaſonable, ſeeing theſe things do not depend ſole- 
ly upon nature. But if you will content yourſelfto know 
what diſpoſitions there are in nature towards ſuch a change; 
how it may begin, proceed, and be conſummate, under 


the conduct of providence, be pleaſed to read the follow- 


ing TR for your further * 


CHAP. m. 


That the world will be deſtroyed by fre, is the doctrine of 
the ancients, eſpecially of the Stoics. That the ſame 
doctrine is more ancient than the Greeks, and derived 

from the barbaric phileſophy ; and that probably from Mah, 
the father of all traditionary learning. The ſame doctrine 

expreſiy authorized by revelation, and inrolled inte the 
ſacred canon. 


— 


2 THAT the preſent world, or the preſent frame of 
nature, will be deſtroyed, we have already ſhewn. In 
what manner this deſtruction will be, by what force, or 
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what kind of fate, muſt be our next enquiry, The phi- 
loſophers have always ſpoken of fire and water, thoſe two 
unruly elements, as the only cauſes that can deſtroy the 
world, and work our ruin; and accordingly, they fay, 
all the great and fatal revohnions of nature, either paſt, 
or to come, depend upon the violence of theſe two; when 


they get the maſtery, and overwhelm all the reſt, and 


the whole earth, in a deluge, or conflagration. But, as 
they make theſe two the deſtroying elements, ſo they al- 
ſo make them the purifying elements. And, according 
ly in their luſtrations, or their rites and ceremonies for 
purging ſin, fire and water were chiefly made uſe of, both 
amongſt the Romans, Greeks, and Barbarians. And 
when theſe elements over-run the world, it is not, they 
fay, for a final deſtruction of it, but to purge mankind, 
and nature from their impurities. As for purgation by 
fire and water, the tile of our facred writings does very 
much accommodate itſelf to that ſenſe; and the Holy 
Ghoſt, who is the great purifier of ſouk, is compared in 
his operation upon us, and in our regeneration, to fire 
or water. And as for the external world, S. Peter, 1 
Ep. iii. 21. makes the flood to have been a kind of bop 
rizing or renovation of the world. And 8. Paul, 1 Cor, 
iii. 13. and the prophet Malachi, c. iii. 2, 3. make the 


laſt fire, to be a purging and refining fire. But to return 


to the ancients, _ 

The 3toics eſpecially, of all other ſects amongſt the 
Greeks, have preſerved the doctrine of the conflagration ; 
and made it a confiderable part of their philoſophy, and 
almoſt a character of their order. This is a thing ſo well 
known, that I need not uſe any citations to prove it. 
But they cannot pretend to have been the firſt authors of 


it neither. For, beſides that amonꝑſt the Greeks them- 


ſelves, Heraclitus and Empedocles, more ancient than 
Zeno, the maſter of the Stoics, taught this doctrine; it 
is plainly a branch of the barbaric philoſophy, and taken 
from thence by the Greeks, For it is well known, that 
the moſt ancient and myſtic learning amongſt the Greeks 


was not originally their own but borrowed of the more 
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eaſtern nations, by Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
many more, who travelled thither, and traded with the 
prieſts for knowlege and philoſophy; and when t 
got a competent ſtock, returned home, and ſet up a ſchool, 
or a ſect, to inſtruct their countrymen. But before we 
paſs to the eaſtern nations, let us, if you pleaſe, com- 
pare the Roman philoſophy upon this ſubject, with that 
of the Greeks. 

The Romans were a great people, that made a ſhew 

of learning, but had little, in reality, more than words 

and rhetoric. Their curioſity or emulation in philoſa« 

ical ſtudies was fo little, that it did not make different 

s and ſchools amongſt them, as amongſt the Greeks. * 

I remember no philoſophe s they had, but ſuch as Tully, 

Seneca, and ſome of their poets. And of theſe Lucre· 

tius, Lucan, and Ovid, have ſpoken openly of the con- 
flagration. Ovid's verſes are well kno vn, 


Efſe quoque in fatis rominiſci tur, affore tempus, 
Do mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia cæli 
Ardeat, et mund! moles ogeroſa laboret. 


A time, 3 by fate, 27 length will come, 

When heavens, and earth, and ſeas, ſhall have their 4 
A fiery doom; and nature's mighty frame 

Shall break, and be ad! into a flame. 


We ſee Tully's ſenſe upon this matter, in Scipio's 
dream, When the old man ſpeaks to his nephew Afri 
canus, and ſhews him from the clouds, this ſpot of earth, 
where we live; he tells him, though our actions ſhould 
be great, and fortune favour them with ſucceſs, yet there 
would be no room for any laſting glory in this world; 
for the world itſelf is tranſient and fugitive. And a de- 
luge, or a conflagration, which neceſſarily happen after 

certain periods of time, fweep away all records of human 
actions. As for Seneca, he being a profeſſed Stoic, we 
need not doubt of his opinion in this point. We may 
add bere, if you pleaſe, the Si/ylline verſes, which were 
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kept, with great religion, in the capitol at Rome, and 
conſulted with much ceremony upon ſolemn occaſions. 
Theſe Sibyls were the propheteſſes of the gentiles ; and 


though their writings now have many ſpurious additions, 


yet none doubt but that the conflagration of the world 
was one of their original prophecies. 


Let us now proceed to the eaſtern nations. As the 


| Romans received the ſmall {kill they had in the ſciences, 


from the Greeks; ſo the Greeks received their chief my- 
ſtic learning from the Barbarians; that is, from the - 
gyptians, Perſians, Phœnicians, and other eaſtern nati- 
ons; for it is not only the weſtern or northern people, 
that they called Barbarians, but indeed, all nations be- 
fides themſelves. For that is commetdly the vanity of 


great empires, to uncivilize, in a manner, all the reſt of 


the world; and to account all thoſe people borbarons, 
that are not ſubject to their dominion. Theſe however, 
whom they called ſo, were the moſt ancient people, and 
had the firſt learning that was ever heard of after the 
flood. And amongſt theſe, the Xgyptians were as fa- 
mous as any ; whoſe ſentiments, in this particular, ofthe 
conflagration, are well known. For Plato, who lived 
amongſt them ſeveral years, tells us in his Timeus, that 
it was the doctrine of their prieſts, that the fatal cata- 
ſtrophes of the world, were by fire and water. In like 
manner, the Perſians made their beloved god, fire, at - 
length to conſume all things that are capable of being 
conſumed : for that is ſaid to have been the doctrine of 
Hydaſpes, one of their great Magi, or wiſe men. As 
to the Phœnicians, I ſuſpect very much, that the Stoics 
had their philoſophy from them (Juſt. Mar. Apol.. 2.) 
and amongſt other things the confligranion. we ſhall | 
take notice of that hereafter. | 

But to comprehend the Arabians 4 and Indians, 
give me leave to reflect a little upon the ſtory of the phe- 


nix. A ſtory well known, and related by ſome ancient 


authors, and is in ſhort this: the phenix, they ſay, is 
a bird in Arabia, India, and thoſe eaſtern parts, ſingle 


in her kind, never more than one at a time, and very 


long- 
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long-lived; appearing only at the expiration of the preas 
year, as they call it: and then ſhe makes herſelf a neſt 
of ſpices, which being ſet on fire by the ſun, or ſome o- 
ther ſecret power, ſhe hovers upon it, and conſumes hers 
ſelf in the flames. But, which is moſt wonderful, ont 
of theſe aſhes riſeth a ſecond phenix, fo that it is not ſo 
much a death, as a renovation, TI do not doubt but the 


ſtory is a fable, as to any * kind of bird, ſingle in her 


ſpecies, living, and dying, eviving in that manner: 
but it is an apologue, or a faBle with an interpretation, 
and was intended as an emblem of the world; which, af- 
ter a long age, will be conſumed in the Jaſt fire; and 
from its aſhes or remains, will ariſe another world, or a 
new- formed heavens and earth. This, I think, is the 
true myſtery of the phenix, under which ſymbol the eaſt- 
ern nations preſerved the doctrine of the conflagration, 
and renovation of the world. They tell ſomewhat a like 
ſtory of the eagle, ſoaring aloft ſo near che ſun, that by 
his warmth and enlivening rays, ſhe renews her age, and 
becomes young again, To this the p/almiſt is thought 
to allude, Pſal. ciii. 5. Thy youth ſhall be renewed like 
the eagle's; which the Chaldee paraphraſt renders, 7 
mundo venturo renovabis, ſicut aquilæ, juventutem tuam, 
Theſe things to me ſeem plainly to be ſymbolical, repre- 
ſenting that world to come, which the paraphraſt mentions, 
and the ſiring of this. And this is after the manner of 
the eaſtern wiſdom; which always loved to go ſine, cloth- 
ed in figures and fancies. 

And not only the eaſtern Barbarians, but the north- 
ern and weſtern alſo, had this doctrine of the conflagra- 
tion amongſt them. The Scythians, in their diſpute 
with the Apyptians about antiquity, argue upon both 
ſuppoſitions, of fire or water, deſtroying the laſt world, 
or beginning this. And in the weſt, the Celts, the moſt 
ancient people there, had the ſame tradition; for the 
Druids, who were their prieſts and philoſophers, deriv- 
ed not from the Greeks, but of the old race of wiſe men, 
that had their learning traditionally, and, as it were, he- 


reditary from the firlt ages: theſe, as Strabo tells us, 
V our, II. C | 
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lib. 4. gave the world a kind of immortality, by repeat- 
ed: renovations; and the principle that deſtroyed it, ac- 
cording to them, was always fire or water, I had for- 
got to mention, in this liſt, the Chaldeans, whoſe opini- 
on we have from Beroſus, 10 Seneca, Nat. Qua ſt. 3. c. 
29. They did not only teach the conflagration, but al- 
ſo fixed it to a certain period of time, when there ſhould 
happen a great conjunction of the planets in Cancer, 
Laſtly, we may add, to cloſe the account, the modern 
Indian philoſophers, the reliques of the old Brachmans : 
theſe, as Maffeus tells us, /ib. 16. Hiſt. Ind. declare, 
that the world will be renewed after an univerſal confla- 
gration. 

You ſee of what extent and univerſality throughout all 
nations, this doctrine of the conflagration hath been. 
Let us now conſider, what defects or exceſſes there are, 
in theſe ancient opinions, concerning this fate of the 
world, and how they may be rectified: that we may ad- 


mit them no further into our belief, than they are-war- 


ranted by reaſon, or by the authority of Chriſtian religi- 


on. The firſt fault they ſeem to have committed about 


this point, is this, that they made theſe revolutions and 


renovations of nature, indefinite or endleſs; as if there 
would be ſuch a ſucceſſion of deluges and conflagrations 


to all eternity. This the Stoics ſeem plainly to have aſ- 
ſerted, as appears from Numenius, Philo, Simplicius, 
and others. S, Jerome, ep. 60. imputes this opinion al- 


ſo to Origen ; but he does not always hit the true ſenſe 


of that father, or is not fair and juſt in the repreſentation 
of it. Whoſoever held this opinion, it is a manifeſt er- 
ror, and may be eaſily rectified by the Chriſtian revela- 
tion; which teaches us plainly, that there is a final pe- 
riod and conſummation of all things that belong to this 
ſublunary or terreſtrial world; when the kingdom ſhall be 
delivered up to the father ; and time ſhall be-no more. 
Another: crror they committed in this doctrine, is, the 
identity, or ſameneſs, if I may ſo ſay, of the worlds ſuc- 
ceeding one another. They are made, indeed, of the ſame 
lump of matter, but they ſuppoſed them to return alſo in 
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the ſame form. And, which is worſe, that there would 
be the ſame face of human affairs; the ſame perſons and 
the ſame actions over again; ſo as the ſecond world 
would be but a bare repetition of the former, without 
any variety or diverſity. Such a revolution is common- 
ly called the Platonic year : a period when all things re- 
turn to the ſame poſture they had ſome thouſand of years 
before; as a play acted over again, upon the ſame ſtage, 
and to the ſame auditory: this is a groundleſs and in- 
judicious ſuppoſition. For, whether we conſider the na- 
ture of things, the earth, after a diſſolution by fire, or 


by water, could not return into the ſame form and faſhion 


it had before; or whether we conſider providence, it 
would no way ſuit with the divine wiſdom and juſtice, 
to bring upon the ſtage again thoſe very ſcenes, and 
that very courſe of human affairs, which it had ſo lately 
condemned and deſtroyed. We may be aſſured there- 
fore, that, upon the diſſolution of a world, a new order 
of things, both as to nature and providence, always ap- 


pears: and what that new order will be, in both reſpects, 


after the Conflagration, J hope we ſhall, in the — 
book, give a ſatisfactory account. 

Thbeſe are the opinions, true, or falſe, of the ancients; 
and chiefly of the Stoics, concerning the myſtery of the 
conflagration, Tt will not be improper to enquire, in 
the laſt place, how the Stoics came by this doctrin2 : 
whether it was their diſcovery and invention, or from 
whom they learned it. That it was not their own in- 
vention, we have given ſufficient ground to believe, by 
ſhewing the antiquity of it beyond the times of the Stoics. 
Beſides, what 2 man invents himſelf, he can give the 
reaſons and cauſes of it, as things upon which he found- 
ed his_invention: but the Stoics do not this, but, ac- 
cording to the ancient traditional way, deliver the con- 
cluſion without proof or premiſes, We named Heracli- 
tus and Empedocles, amongſt the Greeks, to have taught 
this doctrine before the Stoics; and, according to Plu- 
tarch (de Defec. Orac.) Heſiod and Orpheus, authors 
of the higheſt antiquity, ſung of this laſt fire in their 
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ohilafopkic poetry. But I ſuſpect the Stoics had this 
doctrine from the Phœnicians; for if we enquire into the 
- Original of that ſet, we ſhall find that their founder 

Zeno, was a barderian, or ſemi-barbarian, derived from 
the Phenicians, as Laertius and Cicero give an account 
of him. And the Phaenicians had a great ſhare in the 
oriental knowlege, as we ſee by Sanchoniathon's remains 
in Euſebius. And by their myſtical books which Suidag 
mentions, from whence Pherecydes, Pythagoras's maſter, 
had his learning, We may therefore reaſonably pre- 
ſame, that it might be from his countrymen, the Phœ- 
nicians, that Zeno had the doctrine of the Conflagration. 
Not that he brought it firſt into Greece, but ſtrongly re- 
vived it, and made it almoſt peculiar to his ſect. 

So much for the Stoics in particular, and the Greeks 
in general. We have alſo, you ſee, traced theſe opinions 
higher, to the firſt barbaric philaſaphers; who were the 
— of philoſophers after the flood. But Joſephus 
tells a formal ſtory, of pillars ſet up by Seth, before the 
flood; implying the foreknowlege of this flery deſtruction 
of the world, even from the beginning of it. His words, 
lib. 1. c. 3. are to this effect, give what credit to them 
you think fit : Seth and his fellow ſtudents, having found 
eut the knowlege of the crleſtial bodies, and the order and 
diſpoſition of the univerſe; and having alſo received from 
Adam, a prophecy, that the world ſhould have a double de- 
ftruftion, one by water, another by fire: to preſerve and 
tranſmit their knowlege, in either caſe, to poſterit;, they 
raiſed two pillars, one of brick, another of ſtone, and ingrav- 
ed upon them their philoſophy and pmoentions. Aud one of 
theſe pillars, the author lays (Kare T Evra) was tand- 
ing in Syria, even to his time. I do not preſs the belief 
of this ſtory; there being nothing, that I know of, in 
antiquity, ſacred or prophane, that gives a joint teſti- 
mony with it. And thoſe, that ſet up theſe pillars, do 
not ſeem to me, to have underſtood 'the nature of the 
Deluge or Conflagration ; if they thought a pillar, either 
of brick or ſtone, would be ſecure, in thoſe great diſſolu · 
tions of the earth. But we haye purſued this doctrine 
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high enough, without the help of theſe ante-diluvian an- 
tiquities: namely, to the earlieſt people, and the firſt ap- 
pearances of wiſdom after the flood. So that, I think 
we may juſtly look upon it as the doctrine of Noah, and 
of his immediate poſterity. And, as that is the higheſt 
ſource of learning to the preſent world ; ſo we ſhould en- 
deavour to carry our philoſophical traditions to that ori- 
ginal: for I cannot perſuade myſelf, but that they had 
amongſt them, even in thoſe early days, the main ſtrokes, 
or concluſions of the beſt philoſophy : or, if I may ſo 
ſay, a form of ſound doctrine concerning nature and pro- 
vidence, Of which matter, if you will allow me a 
ſhort digreſſion, I will ſpeak my thoughts in a few 
words, | e 
In thoſe firſt ages of the world, after the flood, when 
Noah and his children peopled the earth again, as he 
gave them precepts of morality and piety, for the con- 
duct of their manners; which are uſually called præcepta 
| Noachidarum, the precepts of Noah, frequently mentioned 
both by the jews and Chriſtians: ſo alſo he delivered to 
them, at leaſt if we judge aright, certain maxims, or 
concluſtons about providence, the ſtate of nature, and 
the fate of the world: and theſe, in proportion, may be 
called dogmata Noachidarum, the doctrines of Noah, and hig 
children, Which made a ſyſtem of philoſophy, or ſecret 
knowlege amonglt them, delivered by tradition from fa- 
ther to ſon; but eſpecially preſerved amongſt their prieſts 
and fecred perſons, or ſuch others as were addicted to 
contemplation. This I take to be more ancient than 
Moſes himſelf, or the Jewiſh nation, But it would lead 
me too far out of my way, to ſet down, in this place, 
the reaſons of my judgment. Let it be ſufficient to have 
pointed only at this fountain-head of knowlege, and ſa 
return to our argument, 

We have heard, as it were, a cry of fire, throughout 
all antiquity, and throughout all the people of the earth. 
But thoſe alarums are ſometimes falſe, or make a great · 
er noiſe than the thing deſerves. For my part, I never 
truſt antiquity barely upon its own account, but always: 
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require a ſecond witneſs, either from nature, or from 
fcripture: what the voice. of nature is, we ſhall hear all 
along in the following treatiſe. Let us then examine at 
preſent, what teſtimony the prophets and apoſtles give 
to this ancient doctrine of the conflagration of the world. 

The prophets ſee the world a- ſire at a diſtance, and more 
imperfectly, as a brightneſs in the heavens, rather than 
a burning flame: but St. Peter deſcribes it, as if he had 


been ſtanding by, and ſeen the heavens and earth in a 


red fire; heard the crecking flames, and the tumbling 
mountains. 2 Pet. iti. 10. In the day of the Lord, The 
heavens ſhell paſs away with a great noiſe, and the elements | 
ſhall melt with fervent. heat : the earth alſo,” aud the works 
that are therein, ſhall be burut up, Then after a pious 
ejaculation, he adds, ver, 12. Looking for, and haſting un- 
tothe coming of the day of God, why ein the heavens, being on 
fre, ſhall be 4 ed, and the elements ſhall melt with fer - 
vent heat. This is as lively as a man could expreſs it, 
if he had the dreadful ſpectacle before his _ S. Peter 
had before taught the tame doctrine (ver. 5, 6, 7.) but 


in a more philoſophic way; deſcribing the double fate of 
the world, by water and fire, with relation to the nature 
and conſtitution of either world, paſt or preſent. The 


heavens and the earth were of old, conſiſting of water, and 


by water : whereby the world that then was, being overflows 


ed with water, periſhed. But the heavens and the earth 
which are now, by the ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerv- 
ed unto fire, againſt the day of judgment, and perdition of 
ungodly, or atheiſtical men. This teſtimony of S. Peter 
being full, direct, and explicit, will give light and ſtrength 
to ſeveral other paſſages of ſcripture, where the fame 


thing is expreſſed obſcurely, or by allufion. As when 


S, Paul ſays, the fire ſhall try every man's work in that day, 
1 Cor. iii. 12, 13. And our Saviour ſays, The tares 
Hall le burnt in the fire, at the end of the world, Matth. 
deiii. 40, 41, 42. Accordingly it is faid, both by the apo- 
{ties and prophets, that God will come to judgment 1 


fire, St. Paul to the Theſſalonians, 2 Theſſ. ii. 7, 8. 


promUeth the perſecuted righteous reſt and eaſe, en 
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the Lord ſhall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire; taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, etc. And ſo to the Hebrews, St. Paul ſays, ch. 
x. 27. that for wilful apoſtates, there remaineth no more 
ſacrifice for fin, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, © 
and fiery indignation, which fhall devour the adverſaries, 
or enemies of God. And in ch. xii. ver. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
he alludes to the ſame thing, when, after he had ſpoken 
of /haking the heavens, and the earth once more, he ex- 
horteth, as St. Peter does upon the ſame occaſion, 
to reverence and gadly fear ; for cur God is a - conſuming 
Fre. 
In like manner the prophets, * they ſpeak of de- 
ſtroying the wicked, and the enemies of God and Chriſt, 
at the end of the ward, repreſent it as a deſtruction by 
Fre. Pſal. xi. 6. Upon the wicked the Lord ſhall rain coals, 
fire, and brimſtone, and a burning tempeſt : this ſhall be 
the portion of their cup. And Pſal. I. 3. Our God fhall come, 
and will not be flow ; a fire ſhall devour before him, and it 
Gail be very tempeſtuous round about him, And in the be- 
ginning of theſe two triumphal pſalms, the Ixvilith, and 
xcviith, we fee plain alluſions to this coming of the 
Lord in fire. The other prophets ſpeak in the ſame ſtyle, 
of a fiery indignation againſt the wicked, in the day of 
the Lord: As in Iſaiah Ixvi. 15. For behold the Lord will 
come with fire, and with his chariots like a whirlwind, to 
render his anger with fury, and his rebuke with flames of 
fire : (and ch. xxxiv. 8, 9, 10.) And in Daniel, ch. vii. 
9, 10. The Ancient of days is placed upon his ſeat of judg- 
ment, covered in flames, I beheld till the thrones were 
ſet, and the Ancient of days did ſit, whoſe garment was white 
as ſnow, and the hair of his head like the pure wool : his 
throne was like the fiery flame, his wheels as burning fire. 
A fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from before him: thou- 
ſand thouſands miniſtred unto him, and ten thouſand times 
ten thouſand ſtood before him: the judgment was ſet, and 
the books were opened. The prophet Malachi, c. iv. 1. 
deſcribes the day of the Lord to the ſame effect, and in 
like colours; behold the day cometh, that ſhall burn as an 
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oven and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, ſhall 
be as ſtubble; and the day that cometh ſhall burn them up, 
faith the Lord of hoſts, that it ſhall leave them neither root 
nor branch, And that nature herſelf, and the earth ſhall 
ſaffer in that fire, the prophet Zephany tells us, c. ili. 
8. All the earth ſhall be devoured with the fire of my jeal- 


_ oufy. Laſtly, this conſumption of the earth by fire, even 


to the foundations of it, is expreſſed livelily by Moſes in 
his ſong, Deut. xxxii. 22. A fire is kindled in my anger, 
and ſhall burn unto the loweſt hell : and ſhall conſume the 
earth with her increaſe, and ſet on fire the foundations of 
the mountains, | 

If we reflect upon theſe witneſſes ; and eſpecially the 
firſt and laſt, Moſes and faint Peter; at what a great di- 


ſtance of time they writ their prophecies, and yet how 


well they agree, we muſt needs conclude that they were 
acted by the ſame ſpirit; and a ſpirit that ſaw thorough 
all the ages of the world, from the beginning to the end, 
Theſe ſacred writers were ſo remote in time from one an- 
other, that they could not confer together, nor con- 


ſpire either in a falſe teſtimony, or to make the ſame pre- 


diction, But being under one common influence and in- 
ſpiration, which is always conſiſtent with itſelf, they have 
dictated the ſame things, though at two thouſand years 
diſtance ſometimes from one another. This, beſides 
many other conſiderations, makes their authority incon- 
teſtable. And upon the whole account, you ſee, that 
the doctrine of the future conflagration of the world, hav- 
ing run through all ages and nations, is, by the joint 
conſent of the prophets and apoſtles, adopted into the 
Chriſtian faith. | | 
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Concerning the time of the n and the Ry of the 
world, What the aſtronomers ſay upon this ſulject, and 
upon what they ground their calculations : the true notion 


of the great year, or of the Platonic year, ſtated and ex- 
Plained. | 


HAVING, in this firſt ſection, laid a ſure founda- 
tion, as to the ſubject of our diſcourſe ; the truth and 
certainty of the Conflagration whereof we are to treat; 
we will now proceed to enquire after the time, cenſor, 
and manner of it, We are naturally more inquiſitive at- 
ter the end of the world, and the time of that fatal re- 
volution, than after the * of it: for theſe, we know, 
are irreſiſtible, whenſoever they come, and therefore we 
are only ſollicitous that they ſhould not overtake us, or 
our near poſterity, The Romans thought they had the 
fates of their empire in the books of theSibyls, which were 
kept by the magiſtrates as a ſacred treaſure, We have 
alſo our prophetical books, more ſacred and more infal- 
lible than theirs, which contain the fate of all the king- 
doms of the earth, and of that glorious kingdom that is 
to ſucceed. kad of all futurities, there is none can be 
of fuch importance to be inquired after, as this laſt ſcene 
and cloſe of all human affairs. 

If 1 thought it poſſible to determine the time of the 
Conflagration from the bare intuition of natural cauſes, I 
would not treat of it in this place, but reſerve it to the 
laſt; after we had brought into view all thoſe cauſes, 
weighed their force, and examined how and when they 
would concur to produce this great effect. But I am 
ſatisfied, that the excitation and concourſe of thoſe cauſ- 
es does not depend upon nature only; and though the 
cauſes may be ſufficient, when all united, yet the union 
of them at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a manner, I look up- 


on as the effect of a particular providence ; and therefore 
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no foreſight of ours, or inſpection into nature, can diſ- 
cover to us the time of this conjuncture. This method, 
therefore, of prediction from natural cauſes being laid a- 
fide as impracticable, all other methods may be treated of 
in this place, as being independent upon any thing that 
is to follow in the treatiſe; and it will be an eaſe to the 
argument to diſcharge it of this part, and clear the way 
by degrees to the principal point, which in, the cauſes 
and manner of the conflagration. | 
Some have thought it a kind of impiety in a Chriſtian, 
| to enquire after the end of the world; becauſe of that 
li check which our Saviour gave his diſciples, when, after 
1 | his reſurrection, enquiring of him about the time of his 
| kingdom, he anſwered, It is not for you to know the times 
1 or the ſeaſons, which the father hath put in his own power, 
| Acts i. 7. And before his death, when he was diſcourſ- 
ing of the conſummation of all things, he told them ex- 
preſly, that though there ſhould be ſuch and ſuch previ- 
| ous ſigns as he had mentioned, yet, Of that day and hour 
| knoweth no man; no, not the angels that are in heaven, but 
. my father only, Matt. xxiv. 36. Be it ſo, that the diſciples 
| deſerved a reprimand, for deſiring to know, by a parti- 
cular revelation from our Saviour, the ſtateoffaturetimes ; 
| when many other things were more neceſſary for their 
| inſtruction, and for their miniſtry, Be it alſo admitted, 
. ___ that the angels, at that diſtance of time, could not ſee 
| thorough all events to the end of the world; it does not 
at all follow from thence, that they do not know it now 
| | when, in the courſe of 1600 years, many things are come 
to paſs, that may be marks and directions to them to 
make a judgment of what remains, and of the laſt period 
of all things. However, there will be no danger in our 
enquiries about this matter, ſeeing they are not ſo much 
to diſcover the certainty, as the uncertainty of that pe- 
riod, as to human knowlege. Let us therefore conſi- 
der what methods have been uſed, by thoſe that have 
been curious and buſy to meaſure the duration of the 
| world. 
| The Stoics tell us, when the ſun and the ſtars have 
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drunk up the ſea, then the earth ſhall be burnt. A very 
fair prophecy ! but, how long will they be a-drinking? 


For unleſs we can determine that, we cannot determine 


when this combuſtion will begin. Many of the antients 


thought that the ſtars were nouriſhed by the vapours of 


the ocean and of the moiſt earth, (Cicer. de Nat. D. lib. 2.) 
and when that nouriſhment was ſpent, being of a fiery 
nature, they would prey upon the body of the earth it- 


ſelf, and conſume that, after they had conſumed the wa- 


ter. This is old-faſhioned philoſophy, and now, that 
the nature of thoſe bodies is better known, will ſcarce 
paſs for current. It is true, we muſt expect fome diſ- 


_ poſitions towards the combuſtion of the world, from a 


great drought and deſiccation of the earth: but this helps 
us nothing on our way; for the queſtion {till returns, 
when will this immoderate drought or dryneſs happen ? 
and that is as ill to reſolve as the former. Therefore, 
as I ſaid before, I have no hopes of deciding the queſti- 
on by phyſiology or natural cauſes; let us then look up 
from the earth to the heavens, to the aſtronomers and 


the prophets: theſe think they can define the age and du- 


ration of the world; the one by their art, and the other 
by inſpiration, 

We begin with the aſtronomers ; - whoſe lt 
are founded either upon the aſpects and configurations of 
the planets, or upon the revolutions of the fixed ſtars : 
or, laſtly, upon that which they call annus magnus, or 
the great year, whatſoever that notion proves to be when 
it is rightly interpreted. As to the planets, Beroſus 
tells us, the Chaldeans ſuppoſe deluges to proceed from 
a great conjunction of the planets in Capricorn, (Sen. 
Nat. qu. I. 3. c. 29.) And from a like conjunction in 
the oppoſite ſign of Cancer, the conflagration will enſue. 
So that if we compute by the aſtronomical tables how 


long it will be to ſuch a conjunction, we ſind at the ſame 


time how long it will be to the Gonflagration. This do- 

ctrine of the Chaldeans ſome Chriſtian authors have own- 

ed, and followed the ſame principles and method, 
If theſe authors would deal fairly with mankind, they 
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ſhould ſhew us ſome connexion betwixt theſe cauſes and 
the effects which they make conſequent upon them. For 
it is an unreaſonable thing to require a man's aſſent to a 
propoſition, where he ſees no dependence or connexion 
of terms; unleſs it come by revelation, or from an in- 


fallible authority. If you ſay, the conflagration will be 


at the firſt great conjunction of the planets in Cancer, 
and I ſay it will be at the next eclipſe of the moon, if 
you ſhew no more reaſon for your aſſertion than I for 
mine, and neither of us pretend to revelation or infallibi- 
lity, we may juſtly expect to be equally credited, Pray 
what reaſon can you give why the planets, when they 
meet, ſhould plot together to ſet on fire their fellow-pla- 
net, the earth, who never did them any harm; but now 

there is a plauſible reaſon for my opinion ; for the moon, 
when eclipſed, may think herſelf affronted by the earth 
interpoſing rudely betwixt her and the ſun, and leaving 
her to grope her way in the dark: ſhe therefore may juſt- 
ly take her revenge as ſhe can. But you will ſay, it is 
not in the power of the moon to ſet the earth on fire, 


if ſhe had malice enough to do it. No; nor ſay I, is it 


in the power of the other planets that are far more di- 
ſtant from the earth than the moon, and as ſtark dull 
lumps of earth as ſhe is. The plain truth is, the planets 
are ſo many earths; and our earth is as much a planet as 
the brighteſt of them. It is carried about the ſun with 


the ſame common ſtream, and ſhines with as much luſtre 


to them, as they do to us: neither can they do any more 
harm to it, than it can do to them. It is now well 
known, that the planets are dark opake bodies, general- 
ly made up of earth and water as our globe is; and have 
no force or action, but that of reverberating the light 


' which the ſun caſts upon them. This blind ſuperſtitious 


fear or reverence for the ſtars had its original from the 
antient idolaters : they thought them gods, and that they 
had domination over human affairs. We do not indeed 
worſhip them, as they did; but ſome men retain ſtill the 
fame opinion of their virtues, of their rule and influence 
upon us and our affairs, which was the ground of their 

wor- 
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worlkip. Tt is full time now to ſweep away theſe cob- 
webs of ſuperſtition, theſe relics of paganiſm. I do not 


| ſee how we are any more concerned in the poſtures of the 


planets, than in the poſtures of the clouds; and you 
may as well build an art of prediction or divination upon 
the one, as the other. They muſt not know much of 
the philoſophy of the heavens, or little conſider it, that 
think the fate, either of ſingle perſons, or of the whole 
earth, can depend upon the aſpects, or figured dances of 
thoſe bodies. 

But you will fay, it may be, though no al can be 
given for ſuch effects, yet experience does atteſt the truth 
of them. In the firſt place, I anſwer, - no experience 
tan be produced for this effect we are ſpeaking of, the 
conflagration. of the world. Secondly, experience fal- 
laciouſly recorded, or wholly in favour of one fide, is 
no proof. Ifa public regiſter was kept of all aſtrologi- 
cal predictions, and of all the events that followed upon 
them, right or wrong, agreeing or diſagreeing, I could 
willingly refer the cauſe to the determination of ſuch a re- 


| giſter, and ſuch experience: but that which they call ex- 


perience, is ſo ſtated, that if one prediction of ten hits 
right, or near right, it ſhall make more noiſe, and be 
more taken notice of, than all the nine that are falſe, 
Juſt as in a lottery, where many blanks are drawn for 
one prize, yet theſe make all the noiſe, and thoſe are 
forgotten. If any one be ſo lucky as to draw a good lot, 


then the trumpet ſounds, and his name is regiſtered, and 


he tells his good fortune to every body he meets; where- 
as thoſe that loſe, go ſilently away with empty pockets, 

and are aſhamed to tell their loſſes. Such a thing is 

the regiſter of aſtrological experiences; they record what 

makes for their credit, but drop all blank inſtances, that 

would diſcover the vanity or cheat of their art. 

So much for the planets. They have alſo a pretend- 
ed calculation of the end of the world, from the fixed 
ſtars and the firmament. Which, in ſhort; is this: they 
ſuppoſe theſe bodies, beſides the hurry of their diurnal 

motion from eaſt to welt, quite round the earth in 24 
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hours, to have another retrogade motion from welt to 


eaſt, which is more ſlow and Itifarely: and when they 
have finiſhed the circle of this retrogradation, and come up 


again to the ſame place from whence they ſtarted at the 
beginning of the world, then this courſe of nature will 


be at an end; and either the heavens will ceaſe from all 


motion, or a new ſet of motions will be put a- foot, and 
the world begin again. This is a bundle of fictions tied 


up in a pretty knot: © In the firſt place, there is no ſuch 


thing as a ſolid firmament, in which the ſtars are fixed, 
as nails in a board. The heavens are as fluid as our air, 
and the higher we go, the more thin and ſubtle is the e- 
thereal matter. Then, the fixed ſtars are not all in one 
ſurface, as they ſeem to us, nor at an equal diſtance from 
the earth, but are placed in ſeveral orbs higher and high- 
er; there being infinite room in the great deep of the 
heavens, every way, for innumerable ſtars and ſpheres 


behind one another, to fill and beautify the immenſe 


ſpaces of the univerſe. Laſtly, the fixed ſtars have no 

motion common to them all, nor any motion ſingly, 
unleſs upon their own centers ; and therefore, never 
leaving their ſtations, they can never return to any com- 
mon ſtation, which they would ſuppoſe them to have had 
at the beginning of the world. So as this period they 


- ſpeak of, whereby they would meaſure the duration of the 


world, is merely imaginary, and hath no foundation in 
the true nature or motion of the celeſtial bodies, | 
But in the third place, they ſpeak of an Annus Mac- 


nus, a great year: a revolution ſo called, whatſoever 


it is, that is of the ſame extent with the length of the 
world. This notion, I confeſs, is more antient and u- 
niverſal, and therefore I am the more apt to believe that 
it is not altogether groundleſs. But the difficulty is, to 


find out the true notion of this great year, what is to be 


underſtood by | it, and then of what length it is. They 


all agree that it is a time of ſome grand inſtauration of 


all things, or a reſtitution of the heavens and the earth 
to their former ſtate ; that is, to the ſtate and poſture 
they had at the bepnaly g of the world; ſuch therefore 
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as will reduce the golden age, and that happy ſtate of na- 
ture wherein things were at firſt. If fo, if theſe be the 
marks and properties of this revolution, which is called 
the great year, we need not go ſo far to find the true no- 
tion and interpretation of it, Thoſe, that have read the 
firſt part of this Theory, may remember, that in the 2d 
book, chap. 3. we gave an account what the poſture of 
the earth was at the beginning of the world, and what 
were the conſequences of that poſture, a perpetual ſpring 
and equinox throughout all the earth: and if the earth 
was reſtored again to that poſture and ſituation, all that 
is imputed to the great year would immediately follow u- 
pon it, without ever diſturbing or moving the fixed ſtars, 
firmament, or planets; and yet at the ſame time all theſe 
three would return, or be reſtored to the ſame poſture they 
had at the beginning of the world; ſo as the whole cha- 
racter of the great year would be truly fulfilled, though 
not in that way which they imagined; but in another, 
more compendious, and of eaſter conception. My mean- 
ing is this, If the axis of the earth was rectified and ſet 
parallel with the axis of the ecliptic, upon which the pla- 
nets, firmament, and fixed ſtars, are ſuppoſed to move, 
all things would be as they were at firſt; a general har- 
mony and conformity of all the motions of the univerſe 
would preſently appear, ſuch as, they ſay, was in the 
golden age, before any diforder came into the natural or 
moral world. 
AS this is an eaſy, ſo I 4o not doubt, but it is a true 
account of that which was originally called the great year, 
or the great inſtauration; which nature will bring to paſs. 
in this ſimple method, by rectifying the axis of the earth, 
without thoſe operoſe revolations, which ſome aſtrono- 
mers have fancied. But however, this account being 
admitted, how will it help us to define what the age and 
duration of the world will be? It is true, many have un- 
dertaken to tell us the length of this great year, and 
conſequently of the world; but, beſides that their ac- 
counts are very different, and generally of an extrava- 
gant length, if we had the true account, it would not 
D 2 \ 
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aſſure us when the world. would end; becauſe we do not 
know when it did begin, or what progreſs we have al- 
ready made in the line of time. For I am ſatisfied, the 
chronology of the world, whether ſacred or profane, is 
loſt ; till providence ſhall pleaſe to retrieve it by ſome. 
new diſcovery, As to profane chronology, or that of 
the Heathens, the Greeks, and the Romans knew no- 
thing above the Olympiads; which fell ſhort many ages 
of the deluge, much more of the beginning of the world. 
And the eaſtern barbarous nations, as they diſagreed a- 
mongſt themſelves, ſo generally they run the origin of 
the world to ſuch a prodigious height, as is neither a- 
greeable to faith, nor reaſon. As to ſacred chronology, 
it is well — , that the difference there is betwixt the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Samaritan copies of the bible, makes 
the age of the world altogether undetermined : and there 
is no way yet found out, how vie may certainly diſcover 
which of the three copies is moſt authentic; and conſe- 
quently, what the age of the world is, upon a true com- 
putation. Seeing therefore we have no aſſurance how 
long the world hath ſtood already, neither could we be 
aſſured how long it hath'to ſtand, though by this anus 
magnus, or any other way, the total ſum, or whole 
term of its duration was truly known; I am ſorry to ſee 
the little ſucceſs we have had in our firſt {earch after the 
end of the world, from aſtronomical calculations. But 
it is an uſeful piece of knowlege to know the bounds of 
our knowlege; that ſo we may not ſpend our time and 
thoughts about tlrings that lie out of our reach. I have 
little or no hopes of reſolving this point by the light of 
nature, and therefore it only remains now to enquire, 
whether providence hath made it known by any ſort of 
prophecy or revelation. Which ſhall ern of the 
following _ 
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| Concerning PET FAM that 43 the end if, the world; 
of what order ſoever, profane or ſacred; Fewiſh or Chri- 
ſtian. That no certain judgment can be made from any 
of them, at what di tance u we are now from the Confla- 
gration. 


THE bounds of bug knowlege are fo narrow, and 
the deſire of knowing ſo vaſt and illimited, that it often 
puts mankind upon irregular methods of inlaroing their 
knowlege. This hath made them find out arts of com- 
merce with evil ſpirits, to be inſtructed by them in ſuch 
events as they could not of themſelves diſcover. We 
meddle not with thoſe myſteries of iniquity: but what 
hath appeared under the notion of divine prophecy, re- 
lating to the chronology of the world; giving either the 
whole extent of it, or certain marks of its expiration z 
theſe we purpoſe to examine in this place; how far any 
thing may, or may not, be concluded from them, as to 
the reſolution of our ne how long the world will 
laſt. - 

Amongſt the 8 I do not en any pro- 
phecies of this nature, except the Sibylline Oracles, as 
they are uſually called. The antient eaſtern philoſophers 
have left us no account that I can call to mind, about 
the time of this fatality. They ſay, when the phenix re- 
turns, we muſt expect the conflagration to follow; but. 
the age of the phoenix they make as various and uncertain, 
as they do the computation of their great year, Smbolun 
di erg eic ec mou xpis, phenix, Hor, Apal. I. 2. c. 
57. which two things are indeed, one and the ſame i in ef- 
fect. Some of them, I cont. mention 6000 years for 
the whole age of the world: which being the famous 
prophecy of the Jews, we ſhall ſpeak to it largely here- 
after; and reduce, to that head, what broken traditions 
remain amongſt the heathens of the ſame thing. As to 
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the Silylline Oracles, which were ſo much in reputation 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans, they have been tam- 
pered with ſo much, and changed ſo often, that they 
are become now of little authority. They ſeem to have 
divided the duration of the world into ten ages, and the 
laſt of theſe they make a golden age, a ſtate of peace, 
righteouſneſs, and perfection: but ſeeing they have not 
determined, in any definite numbers, what the length of 
every age will be, nor given us the ſum of all, we can- 
not draw any concluſion from this account, as to the 
point in queſtion before us: but muſt proceed to the Jew- 
1h and Chriſtian oracles. 

The Jews have a remarkable prophecy, which expreſ- 
ſeth both the whole, and the parts of the world's dura- 
tion. The world, they fay, will ſtand fix thouſand 
years: two thouſund before the law, two thouſand under 
„e law, and two thouſand under the Meſſiah. This pro- 
phecy they derive from Elias; but there were two of 
te name; Elias the Thefbite, and Elias the Rabbin, or 

Cabbaliſt; and it is ſuppoſed. to belong immediately to 
| the latter of theſe, Let this does not hinder; in my o- 
pinion, but that it might come originally from the for- 
mer Elias, and was preſerved in the ſchool of this Elias 
the Rabbin, and firſt made public by him. Or he added, 
it may be, that diviſion of the time into three parts, and 
fo pot a title to the whole, I cannot eaſily imagine, 
that a doctor that lived two hundred years, or there- 
abouts, before Chriſt, when prophecy had ceafed for ſome 
ages amongſt the Jews, ſhould take upon him to dictate 
4 prophecy about the duration of the world, unleſs he 
had been ſupported by ſome antecedent cabbaliſtical tra- 
dition : which being kept more ſecret before, he took the 
kberty to make public, and ſo was reputed the author 
of the prophecy : As many philoſophers amongſt the 
Greeks were the reputed authors of ſuch doctrines as 
were much more antient than themſelves: but they were 
the putlithers of them in their country, or the revivers 
of them after a long ſilence; and fo, by forgetful Am 
ry, got the honour of the ft invention. 
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You will think, it may be, the time is too long, and 
the diſtance too great, berwixt Elias the Theſbite, and 
this Elias the Rabbin, for a tradition to ſubſiſt all the 
while, or be preſerved with any competent integrity. 
But it appears from St. jude's epiſtle, that the prophecies 
of Enoch, (who lived before the flood) relating to the 
day of jndgwent and the end of the world, were extant 
in his time, either in writing or by tradition: and the 
diſtance betwixt Enoch and St. Jude. was vaſtly greater 
than betwixt the two Elias's. Nor was any fitter to be 
inſpired with that knowlege, or to tell the firſt news of 
that fatal period, than the old prophet Elias, who is to 
come again and bring the alarum of the approaching con- 
flagration. But however this conjecture may prove as 
to the original author of this prophecy, the prophecy it- 
ſelf, concerning the /2xmi/lennial duration of the world, is 
very much inſiſted upon by the Chriſtian fathers. Which 
yet I believe is not ſo much for the bare authority of the 
tradition, as becauſe they thought it was founded in the 
hiſtory of the /ix days creation, and the ſabbath ſucceeding : : 
as alſo in ſome other typical precepts and uſages in the 
law of Moſes. But before we ſpeak of that, give me 
leave to name ſome of thoſe fathers to you, that were of 
this judgment, and ſuppoſed the great ſabbatiſm would 
ſucceed after the world had ſtood fix thouſand years. Of 
this opinion was St, Barnabas in his catholic epiſtle, ch. 
xv. Where he argues, that the creation will be ended in 
fix thouſand years, as it was finiſhed in fix days: every 
day, according tothe ſacred and myſtical account, being 
a thouſand years. Of the ſame judgment is St. Irenæus, 
both as to the concluſion, and the reaſon of it, I. 5. c. 
28, 29, 30. He faith, the hiſtory of the creation, in fix 
days, is @ narration as to what is paſt, and a prophecy of 
what is to come, As the work was faid to be conſummat- 
ed in ſix days, and the ſabbath to be the ſeventh : fo the 
conſutnmation of all things will be in 6000 years, and 
then the great ſabbatiſm to come on in the bleſſed reign 
of Chriſt. Hippolitus, martyr, diſciple of Irenzus, 1s 
of the ſame judgment, as you may ſee in Photius, c. 
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202. Lactantius in his divine inſtitutions, 1, 7. c. 14. 
gives the very ſame account of the ſtate and eontinuance 
of the world, and the ſame proofs for it, and fo does 
St. Cyprian, in his exhortation to martyrdom, c. 11. St, 
Jerome more than once declares himſelf of the ſame opi- 
nion; and St. Auſtin, C. D. J. 20. c. 7. though he wa- 
vers, and was doubtful as to the millennium, or reign of 
Chriſt upon earth, yet he receives this computation 
without heſitancy, and upon the forementioned grounds. 
So Johannes Damaſcenus, de fide orthadoxa, takes ſeven 
millennaries for the intire ſpace of the world, from the 
creation, to the general reſurrection, the ſabbatiſm being 
included. And that this was a received and approved 
opinion in early times, we may collect from the author 
of the queſtions and anfivers, ad orthodoxos, in Juſtin Mar- 
tyr. Who, giving an anſwer to that enquiry about the 
ſix thouſand years term of the world, ſays, Me may con- 
jecture from-many places of ſcripture, that thoſe are in the 
right, that ſay, fix thouſand years is the time prefixed, for 
the duration H this preſent frame of the world, Theſe au- 
thors I have examined myſelf: but there are many others 
brought in confirmation of this opinion: as St. Hilary, 
Anaſtaſius Sinaita, Sanctus Gaudentins, Q. Julius Hila- 
rion, Junilius Africanus, Iſidorus Hiſpalenſis, Caſſiodo- 
rus, Gregorius Magnus, and others, which J leave to 
be examined * thoſe that have curioſity and leiſure to 
do it. 

In the mean time, it rinſt be confeſſed, that mariy of q 
theſe fathers were under a miſtake, in one reſpect, in 
that they generally thought the world was near an nd | 

in their time. An error, which we need not take pains 
to confute now; ſeeing we, who live twelve hundred or 
fourteen hundred years after them, find the world ſtill in 
being, and likely to continue ſo for ſome conſiderable 
time. But it is eaſy to diſcern whence their miſtake pro- 
ceeded: Not from this prophecy alone, but becauſe they 
reckoned this prophecy according to the chronology of 
the Septuagint: which ſetting back the beginning cf the 
world _ ages beyond the Hebrew, theſe fix thc uſand 


z 
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years were very near expired i in the time of thoſe fathers; 
and that made them conclude, that the world was very: 
near an end, We will make no reflections, in this place, 
upon that chronology of the Septuagint, leſt it ſhould too 
much interrupt the thread of our diſcourſe, But it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew how the fathers grounded this computati- 
on of ſix thouſand years, upon ſcripture. It was chiefly, 
as we ſuggeſted before, upon the Hexameron, or the 
creation finiſhed in {ix dos, and the ſabbath enſuing. 
The ſabbath, they ſaid, was a type of the ſabbatiſm, 
that was to follow at the end of the world, according to 
St. Paul, ch. v. to the Hebrews ;. and then by analogy | 
and conſequence, the ſix days preceding the ſabbath muſt 
note the ſpace and duration of the world. If therefore 
they could diſcover how much a day is reckoned for, in 
this myſtical computation, the ſum of the ſix days would 
be eaſily found out. And they think, that according to 
the "ſalmiſt (Pal. xc. 4.) and st. Peter, (2 Epiſt. iii. 8.) 
4 day may be eſtimated a thon/and years, and conſequent- 
ly fix days muſt be counted fix thouſand years, for the 
duration of the world. This is their interpretation, an 
their inference: but it muſt be acknowleged, that there 
is an eſſential weakneſs i in all typical and allegorical ar- 
gumentations, in compariſon of literal, And this being 
allowed in diminution of the proof, we may be bold to 
ſay, that nothing yet appears, either in nature, or ſerip- 
ture, or human affairs, repugnant to this ſuppoſition of 
hx thouſand years: which hath antiquity and the wank 
rity of the fathers, on its ſide. Do 
We proceed now to the chriſtian prophecies concern · | 
ing the end of the world, I do not mention thoſe in 
Daniel, becauſe I am not ſatisfied that any there (ex- 
cepting that of the fifth kingdom itſelf) extend fo far. 
But in the Apocalypſe of St. John, which. is the laſt re · 
velation we are to expect, there ate ſeveral prophecict - 
that reach to the conſummation of this world, and the 
firſt reſurrection. The Seven ſeals, the ſeven trumpets, 
the /even þhyals, do all terminate upon that great period. 
But they are rather hiſtorical prophecies than chronologi- 
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cal; they tell us, in their language, the events, but do 
not meaſure or expreſs the time wherein they come to 
paſs. Others there are that may be called chronological, 

as the treading under foot the holy city forty and tw9 
months, Apoc. xi. 2. The witneſſes oppoſing Antichriſt 
one thouſand two hundred and ſixty days, Apoc. xi. 3. The 
flight of the women into the wilderneſs, for the ſame num-_ 
ber of days, or for a t:me, 1imes, and half a time, Apoc. 

Xii. 6, and 14. And laſtly, the war of the beaſt againſt 
the "45004 forty-two months, Apoc. xiii. 5. Theſe all, 


Fou fee, expreſs a time for their completion; and all 


the ſame time, if I be not miſtaken: but they do not 
reach to the end of the world. Or if ſome of them 
did reach fo far, yet becauſe we do not certainly know 
where to fix their beginning, we muſt ſtill be at a loſs, 
when, or in what year they will expire. As for in- 
ſtance, if the reign of the beaſt, or the preaching of the 
witneſſes be 1260 years, as is reaſonably ſuppoſed; yet 
if we do not know certainly when this reign, or this 
preaching begun, neither can we tell when it will end. 
And the Epocha's, or beginnings, of theſe prophecies are 
ſo differently calculated, and are things of fo long de- 
bate, as makes the balkon of them altogether improper 
for this place. Yet it muſt be confeſt, that the beſt con- 
jectures that can be made, concerning the approaching end 
of the world, muſt be taken from a judicious examinati- 
on of theſe points: and according as we gather up the 
prophecies of the Apocalypſe, in a ſucceſſive completion, 
we ſee how by degrees we draw nearer and nearer to the 
concluſion of all. But till ſome of theſe enlightening pro- 
phecies be accompliſhed, we are as a man that awakes in 
the night, all is dark about him, and he knows not how 
far the night is ſpent; but if he watch till the light ap- 
pears, the firſt glimpſes of that will reſolve his doubts. _ 
We muſt have a little patience, and, I think, but a lit- 
tle; ſtill eyeing thoſe prophecies of the refurre@ion 
the witneſſes, and the depreſſion of Antichriſt : till by their 

accompliſhment, the day dawn, and the clouds begin to 
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change their colour. Then we ſhall be able to make a 
near gueſs, when the ſun of righteouſneſs will ariſe. 

So much for prophecies. There are alſo „ine, which 
are looked upon as forerunners of the coming of our 
ſaviour; and, therefore, may give us ſome direction how 
to judge of the diſtance or approach of that great day. 
Thus many of the fathers thought the coming of Antichriſt 


| would be a ſign to give the world notice of its approach- 


ing end. But we may eaſily ſee, by what hath been 
noted before, what it was that led the fathers into that 
miſtake, They thought their ſix thouſand years were 
near an end, as they truly were, according to that chro- 
nology they followed : and therefore they concluded the 
reign of Antichriſt muſt be very ſhort, whenſoever he 
came, and that he could not come long before the end 
of the world. But we are very well aſſured, from the 
revelation of Saint John, that the reign of Antichriſt i is 
not to be ſo ſhort and tranſient ; and from the proſpect 
and hiſtory of chriſtendom, that he hath been already up- 


on his throne many hundreds of years. Therefore this 


ſign wholly falls to the ground; unleſs you will take it 
from the fall of Antichriſt, rather than from his firſt en- 
trance. Others expect the coming of Elias, to give warn- 


ing of that day, and prepare the way of the Lord. 1 


am very willing to admit that Elias will come, accord- 
ing to the ſenſe of the prophet Malachi, Chap. iv. 5, 6. 
but he will not come with 9b/ervation, no more than he 
did in the perſon of John the baptiſt; he will not bear 
the name of Elias, nor tell us he is the man that went to 
heaven in a fiery chariot, and is now come down again 
to give us warning of the laſt fire. But ſome divine per- 
ſon may appear before the ſecond coming of our ſaviour, 
as there did before his firſt coming, and by giving a new 
light and life to the chriſtian do&rine, may diſſipate the 


miſts of error, and aboliſh all thoſe little controverſies” 
amongſt good men, and the diviſions and animoſities 
that ſpring from them : enlarging their ſpirits by greater 
diſcoveries, and uniting them all in the bonds of love 
and charity, and in the common ſtudy of truth and per- 


] 
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beckion. Such an Elias the prophet ſeems to point at; 
and may he come, and be the great peace - maker and 
preparer of the ways of the Lord! But at preſent, we 
cannot from this ſign make any Judgment when the world 


will end. 


Another ſign preceding the end of the world, is, The 


| Converſion of the Fews; and t' is is a wohMRful fign in- 


deed. St. Paul ſeems expreſly to affirm it, Roni. xi. 255 


26. But it is differently underſtood, Aicher of their con- 


verſion only, or of their reſtoration | to their own coun- 
try, liberties and dominion. The prophets bear hard 
upon this fenſe ſometimes, as you may ſee in Iſaiah, 


| Ezekiel, Hoſea, Amos. And to the fame purpoſe the 


antient bite of Moſes is interpreted, Deut. xxx. Yet 
this ſeems to be a thing very unconceivable: unleſs we 
ſuppoſe the ten tribes to be {till in ſome hidden corner of 
the world, from whence they may be conducted again 
into their own country, as once out of Ægypt, by a.mi- 
raculous providence, and eſtabliſhed there: which, be- 
ing known, will give the alarum to all the other Jews in 
the world, and make an univerſal confluence to their old 
home, Then'our ſaviour, by an ex traordinary appear- 
ance to them, as once to St. Paul, John xix. 37. and 
by prophets, Apoc. i. 7. Mat. Nl 39. raiſed up a- 
mongſt them for that purpoſe, may convince them that 
he is the true Meſſiah, and convert them to the Chriſtian 
faith; which will be no more ſtrange, than was the firſt 


converſion of the gentile world. But if we be content 


with a converſion of the Jews, without their reſtoration; 
and of thoſe two tribes only, which are now diſperſed 


throughout the Chriſtian world, and other known parts 


of the earth: that theſe ſhould be converted to the chri- 
an faith, and incorporated into the Chriſtian common- 
wealth, loſing their national character atid diſtinction: if 
this, T ſay, wil ſatisfy the prophecies, it is not a ching 
very difficult to be conceived. For when the world is 
reduced to a better and purer ſtate of chriſtianity, and 
that idolatry in a great meaſure removed, which gave the 
greateſt ſcandal to the Jews, they will begin to have bet- 

ter 
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ter thoughts of our religion, and be diſpoſed to a more 
ingenuous and unprejudiced examination of their prophe- 
cies concerning the Meſſiah: God raiſing up men amongſt 
them of divine and enlarged ſpirits, lovers of truth more 

than of any particular ſe& or opinion; with light to dif- 
cern it, and courage to profeſs it. Laſtly, it will be a 
cogent argument upon them, to ſee the age of the world 
ſo far ſpent, and no appearance yet, of their long ex- 
pected Meſſiah, So far ſpent, I ſay, that there is no 
room left, upon any computation whatſoever, for the 
oeconomy of a Meſſiah yet to come. This will make 
them reflect more carefully and impartially upon him 
whom the Chriſtians propoſe, 7e/us of Nazareth, whom 
their fathers crucified at Jeruſalem; upon the miracles 
he wrought in his life, and after his death; and upon the 


wonderful propagation of his doctrine mee the 


world, after his aſcenſion. And laſtly, upon the deſo- 
lation of Jeruſalem, upon their own ſcattered and forlorn 


condition, foretold by that prophet, as a judgment of 


God upon an ungrateful and wicked people. 

This I have ſaid to ſtate the caſe of the converſion of 
the Jews, which will be a ſign of the approaching reign 
of Chriſt. But, alas! what appearance is there of this 
converſion in our days, or what judgment can we make 


from a fign that it is not come to paſs? it is ineffectual 


as to us, but may be of uſe to poſterity. Yet even to 
them it will not determine, at what diſtance they are 
from the end of the world, but be a mark only that they 


are not far from it. Thete will be ſigns alſo, in thoſe 


2 days, in the heavens, and in che earth, and in the 
ſea, forerunners of the conflagration; as the obſt curation 
of the ſun and moon, earthquakes, roarings of the troub- 
led fea, and ſuch like diforders in the natural world, it is 
true; but theſe are the very pangs of death, and the 
ſtrugglings of nature juſt before her Afſolution, and it 
will be too late then to be aware of our ruin when it is 
at the door. Yet theſe being figns or prodigies taken 
notice of by ſcripture, we intend, God willing, after we 
have explained the cauſes and manner of the con ifagrati- 
Vor. II. E 
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on, to give an account alſo whence theſe unnatural com- 
motions will proceed, that are the beginnings or imme- 
diate introductions to the laſt fire. 

Thus we have gone through the prophecies and Cavs 
that concern the laſt day and the laſt fate of the world. 
And how little have we learned from them as to the time 
of that great revolution ? prophecies riſe ſometimes with 
an even, gradual light, as the day riſeth upon the horiz- 
on: and ſometimes break ont ſuddenly like a fire, and 
we are not aware of their approach till we ſee them ac- 
compliſhed. Thoſe, that concern the end of the world, 
are of this latter fort, to unobſerving men; but even to 
the moſt obſerving, there will ſtill be a latitude ; we muſt 
not expect to calculate the coming of our Saviour, like 
an eclipſe, to minutes and half minutes. There are times 
and ſeaſons which the father hath put in his own power, If 
it was deſigned to keep theſe things ſecret, we muſt not 
think to out-wit providence, and from the prophecies 
that are given us, pick out a difcovery that was not in- 
tended we ſhould ever make, It is determined in the 
councils of heaven juſt how far we ſhall know theſe e- 
vents before-hand, and with what degree of certainty : 
and with this we muft be content, whatſoever it is. The 
Apocalypſe of St. John is the laſt prophetical declaration 
of the will of God, and contains the fate of the Chriſtian 
religion to the cad of the world, its purity, degeneracy, 
and reviveſcency. The head of this degeneracy is call- 
ed The beaſt, the falſe prophet, the whore of Babylon, in 
prophetical terms: and in an eccleſiaſtical term is com- 
monly called Antichriſt. Thoſe, that bear teſtimony a- 
gainſt this degeneracy, are called the witneſſes : Who, af. 
ter they have been a long time in a mean and perſecuted 
condition, are to have their reſurrection and aſcenſion; 
that is, be advanced to power and authority. And this 
re/urre&ion of the witneſſes, and depreſſion of Antichriſt, 
is that which will make the great turn of the world to 
righteouſneſs, and the great criſis, whereby we may judge 
of its drawing to an end. It is true, there are other 
r arks, as the paſſing away of the /ec5nd woe, Apoc. c. ix. 
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which is commonly thought to be the Ottoman em- 
pire; and the effuſion of the phials, Apoc. c. xvi. The 
firſt of theſe will be indeed a very conſpicuous mark, if 


it follow upon the reſurrection of the witneſſes, as by the 
prophecy it ſeems to do, ch. xi. 14. But as to the phials, 


though they do plainly reach in a ſeries to the end of 
the world, I am not fatisfied with any expoſition I 
have yet met with, concerning their preciſe time or con- 
tents, 

In a word, though the ſum and general contents of a 
prophecy be very intelligible, yet the application of it to 
time and perſons may be very lubricous. There muſt 
be obſcurity in a prophecy, as well as ſhadow in a pi- 
cture. All its lines muſt not ſtand in a full light. For 
if prophecies were open and barefaced as to all their parts 

and circumſtances, they would check and obſtruct the 
courſe of human affairs ; and hinder, if it was poſſible, 
their own accompliſhment. Modeſty and ſobriety are 
in all things commendable, but in nothing more than in 
the explication of theſe ſacred myſteries; and we have 
ſeen ſo many miſcarry, by a too cloſe and particular ap- 
plication of them, that we ought to dread the rock about 
which we ſee ſo many ſhipwrecks. He that does not 
err above a century, in calculating the laſt period of time, 
from what evidence we have at preſent, hath, in my o- 
pinion, caſt up his accompts very well. But the ſcenes 
will change faſt towards the evening of this long day, and 
when the ſun is near ſetting, they will more wy" com- 

pute how far he hath to run. 
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| Gmernin the cauſes of the Conflagration. 


The di #4 of conceiuing how. this earth can be ſet on fire, 

. With a general anſwer to that difficulty. Two ſuppoſed 

cauſes of the Conflagration, by the ſun's drawing nearer 

to the earth, or the earth's throwing out the central fire, 
examined and rejected. 


WE have now made our way clear to the principal 
point, «the cauſes of the conflagration : how the heavens 
and the earth will be ſet on fire, what materials are pre- 
pared, or what train of cauſes, for that purpoſe. The 
ancients,” who have kept us company pretty well thus 
far, here quite deſert us: they deal more in concluſions 
than cauſes; as is uſual in all traditional learning. And 
the Stoics themſelves, who inculcate ſo much the doctrine 
of the conflagration, and make the ſtrength of it ſuch, 
as to diſſolve the earth into a fiery chaos, are yet very 
ort and fuperficial in their explications, how this ſhalt 
come to pals. The latent feeds of fire, they ſay, ſhall} 
every where be let looſe, and that element will prevail 
over all the reſt, and transform every thing into its own 
nature. But theſe are general things, that give little ſa- 
tisfaction to inquiſitive perſons. Neither do the modern 
authors, that treat of the ſame ſubjeR, relieve us in this 
particular: they are willing to ſuppoſe the conflagration 
a ſaperficial effect, that ſo they may excuſe themſelves 
the trouble of enquiring after cauſes. It is no doubt, 
in a fort, ſupernatural ; and fo the deluge was : yet Moſes 
| ſets down the cauſes of the deluge, the rains from above, 
and the diſruption of the abyfs. So there muſt be trea- 
ſures of fire provided againſt that day, by whoſe ery- 
ption this ſecond deluge will be brought upon the earth, 
To ſtate the caſe fairly, we muſt firſt repreſent the dif- 
ficulty of ſetting. the earth on fire; tie the knot, before 
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we looſe it; that ſo we may the better judge whether the 
cauſes, that ſhall be brought into view, may be ſufficient 
to overcome ſo great oppoſition, The difficulty, no 
doubt, will be chiefly from the great quantity of water 
that is about our globe ; whereby nature ſeems to have 
made provifion againſt any invaſion by fire, and ſecured 
us from that enemy more than any other, We ſee half 
of the ſurface of the earth covered with the ſeas, whoſe 
channel is of a vaſt depth and capacity : befides innume- 
rable rivers, great and ſmall, that water the face of the 
dry land, and drench it with perpetual moiſture. Then 
within the bowels of the earth, there are ſtore - houſes of 
ſubterraneous waters; which are as a reſerve, in caſe the 
ocean and the rivers ſhould be overcome. Neither is 
water our only ſecurity; for the hard rocks, and ſtony 
mountains, which no fire can bide upon, are ſet in long 
ranges upon the continents and iſlands ; and mult needs 
give a ſtop to the progreſs of that furious enemy, in caſe 
he ſhould attack us. Laſtly, the earth itſelf is not com- 
buſtible in all its parts. It is not every ſoil that is fit 
ſewel for the fire. Clay, and mire, and ſuch like ſoils, 
will rather choak and ſtifle it, than help it on its way. 
By theſe means one would think the body of the earth 
ſecured ; and though there may be partial fires, or inun- 
dations of fire, here and there, in particular regions, yet 
there cannot he an univerſal fire throughout the earth. 
At leaſt, one would hope for a ſafe retreat towards the 
poles, where there is nothing but ſnow, and ice, and 
ditter cold. Theſe regions ſure are in no danger to be 
durnt, whatſoever becomes of the other elimates of the 
earth... 

This being the ſtate and condition of the preſent earth, 
one would not imagine by theſe preparations, it was ever 
intended that it ſhould periſh by an univerſal fire. But 
ſuch is often the method of providence, that the exteri- 
or face of things looks one way, and the deſign lies ano- 
ther; till at length, touching a ſpring, as it were, at 
aà certain time, all thoſe affairs change poſture and aſpect, 
and ſhew us which way providence inclines. We muſt 
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therefore ſuppoſe, before the conflagration begins, there 
will be diſpoſitions and preparatives ſuitable to ſo g:eat 


a work: and all antiquity, ſacred and prophane, does 
ſo far concur with us, as to admit and ſuppoſe that a 


great drought will precede, and an extraordinary heat 
and dryneſs of the air, to uſher in this ery doom. And 
theſe being things which often happen in a courſe of na- 
ture, we cannot di ſallow ſach eaſy preparations, when 
providenee intends ſo great a conſequence. The heavens 
will be ſhat up, and the clouds yield no rain; and by 


this, with an immoderate heat in the air, the ſprings of 


water will becomedry, the earth chapped and parched, and 
the woods and trees made ready fewel for the fire. We 
have inſtances in hiſtory, that there have been droughts 
and heats of this nature, to that degree, that the woods 
and foreſts have taken fire, and the outward turf and ſur- 
face of the earth, without any other cauſe than the dry- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, and the vehemency of the ſun. And, 
which is more conſiderable, the ſprings and fountains be- 
ing dried up, the greater rivers have been ſenſibly leſ- 
ſened, and the leſſer quite emptied, and exhaled. Theſe 


things, which happen frequently, in particular countries 


and climates, may, at an appointed time, by the diſpo- 


ntion of providence, be more univerſal throughout the 


earth; and have the fame effects every where, that we 
ſee by experience they have had in certain places: and by 
this means, we may conceive it as feaſible to- ſet the 
whole earth on fire in ſome little ſpace of time, as to burn 
up this, or that country after a great drought, But 1 


mean this, with exception {ti} to the main body of the 


ſea; which will indeed receive a greater diminution from 


| theſe cauſes, than we eaſily imagine; but the final con- 


ſumption of it will depend upon other reaſons, whereof 
we muſt give an account in the following chapters. 

As to the mountains and rocks, their lofty heads will 
ink. when the earthquakes begin to roar, at the begin- 
ning of the conflagration ; ; as we ſhall fee hereafter, And 
as to-the earth itſelf, it is true there are ſeveral ſorts of 
earth that are not proper fuel for fire; but thoſe ſoils that 
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are not ſo immediately, as clayey ſoils, and ſuch like, 

may, by the ſtrength of fire, be converted into brick, or 

ſtone, or earthen metal, and ſo melted down and vitri- 

fied. For, in concluſion, there is no terreſtrial body 

that does not finally yield to the force of fire, and may 

either be converted into flame, incorporated fire, or in- 

to a liquor more ardent than either of them. Laſtly, 

as to the polar regions, which you think will be a ſafe 

retreat, and inacceſſible to the fire; it is true, unleſs pro- 

vidence hath laid ſubterraneous treaſures of fire there un- 

known to us, thoſe parts of the earth will be the laſt con- 

ſumed. But it is to be obſerved, that the cold of thoſe 

regions proceeds from the length of their winter, and 

their diſtance from the ſun when he is beyond the æqua- 

tor; and both theſe cauſes will be removed at the confla- 

gration. For we ſuppoſe the earth will then return to 

its primitive ſituation, which we have explained in the 

ſecond book of this theory, chap. iii. and will have the 

ſun always in its æquator; whereby the ſeveral climates 

of the earth will have a perpetual equinox, and thoſe un- 

der the poles a perpetual day: and therefore all the ex- 

ceſs of cold, and all the conſequences of it, will ſoon be 

abated. However the earth will not be burnt in one 

day, and thoſe parts of the earth being uninhabited, there 
is no inconvenience that they . be more flowly con- 

ſumed than the reſt. 

This is a general anſwer to thi difficulty propoſed a- 

bout the poſſibility of the conflagration; and being ge- 

neral only, the parts of it muſt be more fully explained 

] and confirmed in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, We ſhould: 

X now proceed directly to the cauſes of the conflagration, 

and ſhew in what manner they do this great execution 

|  ypon nature: but to be juſt and impartial in this inqui- 

ry, we ought firſt to ſeparate the ſpurious and pretend- 
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ed cauſes from thoſe that are real and genuine; to make 
. no falſe muſters, nor any ſhew of being ſtronger than 
6 wie are; and if we can do our work with leſs force, it will 
I | be more to our credit; as a victory ia more —— 


that is gained with fewer men. 
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; There are two grand capital cauſes which ſome authors 
make uſe of, as the chief agents in this work, the jun, 
and the central fire. Theſe two great incendiaries, they 
fay, will be let looſe upon us at the conflagration ;. the 
one drawing nearer to the earth, and the other breaking 
out of its bowels into theſe upper region. Thele are 
potent cauſes indeed, more than enough to deſtroy this 
earth, if it was a thouſand times bigger than it is. But 
for that very reaſon, I ſuſpect they are not the true cau- 
ſes; for God and nature do not uſe to employ unneceſ- 
ſary means to bring about their deſigns. Diſproportion 
and over-ſ{ufficiency is one ſort of falſe meaſures, and it 
is a ſign we do not throughly underſtand our work, when 
we put more ſtrength to it than the thing requires. Men 
are forward ta call in extraordinary powers, to rid their 
hands of a troubleſome argument, and ſo make a ſhort 
diſpateh to fave themſelves the pains of further enquiries ; 
but ſuch methods, as they commonly have no proof, ſa 
_ they give little ſatisfaction to an inquiſitive mind. This 
ſuppoſition of durning the earth, by the ſun drawing 
nearer and nearer to it, ſeems to be made in imitation of 
the ſtory of Phaeton, who, driving the chariot of the ſun 


with an unſteady hand, eame fo near the earth, that he 


ſet it on fire. But however, we will not reject any pres 
tenſions without a fair trial: let us examine therefore 
what grounds they can have for either of theſe fappoli- 
tions, of the approximation af the ſun to the cath, or 
the eruption of the central fire. 

As to the ſun, I deſire firſt to be fatisfied in preſent 
matter of fact: whetherby any inſtrument or obſervation 
it hath or can be diſcovered that the ſun is nearer to the 
earth now, than he was in former ages? or, if by any 
reaſoning or comparing calculations, fuch a coneluſion 
can be made? If not, this is but an imaginary cauſe, and 
as eaſily denied as propoſed. Aſtronomers do very lit- 
tle agree in their opinions about the diſtance of the fun 
Ptolemy, Albategnius, Copernicus, Tycho, Kepler, and 
others more modern, differ all in their calculations; but 
not in ſuch a manner or proportion, as ſhould make us 
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believe that the ſun comes nearer to the earth, but rather 
goes farther from it. For the more modern of them 
make the diſtance greater than the more ancient do. Ke- 
pler ſays, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth lies be- 
twixt 700 and 2000 ſemidiameters of the earth: but 
Ricciolus makes it betwixt 700 and 7000: and Gottefrid 
Wendeline hath taken 14656 ſemidiameters, for a middle 
proportion of the ſun's diſtance z to which Kepler him- 

ſelf came very near in his later years. So that you ſee 
how groundleſs our fears are from the approaches of an 

enemy, that rather flies from us, if he change poſture at 
all. And we have more reaſon to believe the report of 
the modern aſtronomers, than of the antient, in this mat- 

ter; both becauſe the nature of the heavens and of the 

celeſtial bodies is now bettter known, and alſo becauſe 

they have found out better inſtruments and better methods 

to make their obſervations. 

If the ſun and earth were come nearer to one e 
either the circle of the ſan' s diurnal arch would be leſs, 
and fo the day ſhorter; or the orbit of the earth's annual 
courſe would be leſs, and ſo the year ſhorter: neither of 

which we have any experience of. And thoſe, that ſup- 
- Poſe us in the centre of the world, need not be afraid 
till they ſee Mercury and Venus in a combuſtion, for they 
lie betwixt us and danger; and the ſun cannot come ſo 
readily at us with his fiery darts, as at them who ſtand in 
his way. Laſtly, this languifhing death, by the gra- 
dual approaches of the ſun, and that irreparable ruin of 
the earth, which at laſt muſt follow from it, do neither 
of them agree with that idea of the conflagration, which 
the ſcripture hath given us; for it is to come fuddenly 
and unexpectedly, and take us off like a violent fever, not 
as a lingering conſumption, And the earth is alſo ſo to 
be deſtroyed by fire, as not to take away all hopes of a 
reſurrection, or renovation : for we are aſſured by fcri- 
pture, that there. will be new heavens and a new earth 

after theſe are burnt up. But if the ſun ſhould come ſo 
near us, as to make the heavens paſs away with a noiſe, and 
melt the elements with fervent heat, and deſtroy the form, 


metal. 
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and all the works of the earth, what hopes or poſſibility 
would there be of a renovation, while the ſun continued 

in this poſture? He would more and more conſume and 
prey upon the carcaſs of the earth, and convert it at 
length either into an heap of aſhes, or a lump of vitrified 


So much for the ſun. As to the central fire, J am ve- 
ry well ſatisfied it is no imaginary thing: all antiquity 
hath preſerved ſome ſacred monument of it : the Veſtal 
fire of the Romans, which was fo religiouſly attended ; 
the Prytoneia of the Greeks were to the ſame purpoſe, 
and dedicated to Veſta; and the Pyretheia of the Perſians, 
where fire was kept continually by the Magi. Thele all, 
in my opinion, had the fame origin, and the ſame ſigni- 


- fication. And though I do not know any particular ob- 


ſervation, that does directly prove or demonſtrate that 
there is ſuch a maſs of fire in the middle of the earth; 
yet the beſt accounts we have of the generation of a pla- 
net do ſuppoſe it; and it is agreeable to the whole cœco- 
nomy of nature; as a fire in the heart, which gives life 
to her motions and productions. But, however, the 
queſtion is not at preſent, about the exiſtence of this fire, 
but the eruption of it, and the effect of that eruption; 
which cannot be, in my judgment, ſuch a couffagration as 
is deſcribed in ſcripture. 

This central fire muſt be incloſed in a ſhell of great 
ſtrength and firmneſs ; for being of itſelf the lighteſt, and 
molt active of all bodies, it would not be detained in that 
lowelt priſon without a ſtrong guard upon it. It is true, 
we can make no certain judgment of what thickneſs this 
ſhell is; but if we ſuppoſe this fire to have a twentieth 
part of the ſemidiameter of the earth, on either fide the 
centre, for its ſphere, which ſeems to be a fair allowance; 
there would ſtill remain nineteen parts for our ſafeguard 
and ſecurity: and theſe nineteen parts of the ſemidiame - 
ter of the earth will make 3268 miles, for a partition- 
wall betwixt us and this central fire. Who would be 
afraid of an enemy locked up in ſo ſtrong a priſon? But 
you will ſay, it may be, though the central fire, at the 
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beginning of the world, might have no more room or 
ſpace than what is mentioned; yet being of that aQtivi- 
ty that it is, and corroſive nature, it may, in the ſpace 
of ſome thouſands of years, have eaten deep into the ſides 
of its priſon ; and ſo come nearer to the ſurface of the 
earth by ſome hundreds or thouſands of miles, than it 
was at firſt, This would be a material exception, if it. 
could be made out, But what phznomenon is there in 
nature that proves this? How does it appear by any ob- 
ſervation, that the central fire gains ground upon us? 
or is increaſed in quantity, or come nearer to the ſurface 
of the earth? I know nothing that can be offered in proof 
of this: and if there be no appearance of a change, nor 
any ſenſible effect of it, it is an argument there is none, 
or none conſiderable, If the quantity of that fire was 
conſiderably increaſed, it muſt needs, beſides other ef- 
fects, have made the body of the earth confiderably light- 
er. The earth having, by this converſion of its own 
ſubſtance into fire, loſt ſo much of its heavieſt matter, 
and got ſo much of the lighteſt and moſt active element 
Inſtead of it: and in both theſe reſpects, its gravity would . 
be manifeſtly leſſened. Which if it really was in any 
conſiderable degree, it would diſcover itſelf by ſome 
change, either as to the motion of the earth, or as to 
its place or ſtation in the heavens. But there being no 
external change obſervable, in this or any other reſpect, 
it is reaſonable to preſume chat where is-no conſiderable 
inward change, or no great conſumption of its inward 
parts and ſubſtance; and conſequently no great increaſe 
of the central fire. _ 

But if we ſhould admit both an veal and eruption 
of this fire, it would not have that effect which is pretend- 
ed. It wicht cauſe ſome confuſion and diſorder in thoſe 
parts of the earth where it broke out, bur it would not 
make an univerſal conflagration, ſuch as is repreſented 
to us in ſeripture. Let us ſuppoſe the earth to be open, 
or burſt in any place; under the pole, ſor inſtance, or 
under the æguator; and let it gape as low as the central 
fire: at t this chaſm or rupture we ſuppoſe the fire would 
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guſh out; and what then would be the conſequence of 
this when it came to the ſurface of the earth? It would 
either be diſſipated and loſt in the air, or fly ſtill higher 
towards the heavens in a maſs of flame. But what exe- 
cution in the mean time would it do upon the body of 
the earth? It is but like a flaſh of lightning, or a flame 


| iſſuing out of a pit, that dies preſently. Beſides, this 


central fire is of that ſubtilty and tenuity, that it is not 
able to inflame groſs bodies: no more than thoſe meteors, 
we call /ambent fires, inflame the bodies to which they 
ſtick. Laſtly, in explaining the manner of the confla- 
gration, we muſt have regard principally to ſcripture ; 
for the explications given there are more to the purpoſe, 
than all that the philoſophers] have ſaid upon that ſubject. 

Now, as we noted before, it is manifelt in ſcripture, that 
after the Conflagration, there will be a re/tauration, new 
heavens, and a new earth, It is the expreſs doctrine of 
St. Peter, beſides other prophets : we mult therefore ſup- 
poſe the earth reduced to ſuch a chaos by this laſt fire, as 


will lay the foundation of a new world, 2 Pet. iii. 12, 


13. Which can never be, if the inward frame of it be 


broke, the central fire exhauſted, and the exterior region 
ſucked into thoſe central vacuities. This muſt needs 
make it loſe its former poiſe and libration, and it will 


thereupon be thrown into ſome other part of the univerſe, 
as the uſeleſs ſhell of a broken granado, or as a dead car- 
caſs and unprofitable matter. 

Theſe reaſons may be ſufficient why we ſhould not 
depend upon thoſe pretended cauſes of the conflagration, 


the ſun's advance towards the earth, or ſuch a rupture of 


the earth as will let out the central fire. Theſe cauſes, 
I hope, will appear ſuperfluous, when we ſhall have given 
an account of the conflagration without them. But young 
philoſophers, like young ſoldiers, think they are never 
ſufficiently armed; and often take more weapons, than 
they can make uſe of, when they come to fight. Not 
that we altogether reje& the influence of the ſun, or of 
the central fire; eſpecially the latter: for in that great 
eſtuation of nature, the body of the earth will be much 

opened 
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opened and relaxated; and when the pores are enlarged, 
the ſteams of that fire will ſweat out more plentifully in- 
to all its parts; but ſtill without any rupture in the veſ- 
ſels, or in the:ſkin. And whereas theſe authors ſuppoſe 
the very veins burſt, and the vital blood to guſh out, as 
at open flood-gates, we only allow a more copious per- 
fpiration, and think that ſufficient for all purpoſes in this 


caſe. 


„ 


The true bounds of the laſt fire, and how far it is fatal. 
The natural cauſes and materials of it, caſt into three 
ranks : firſt, ſuch as are exterior and viſible upon the 
earth: where the Volcano's of the earth, and their ef: 
ect, are conſidered. Secondly, ſuch ee as are 

Ade the earth, Thir ly „ ſuch as are in the air. 


AS we have, in the preceding chapter, laid aſide thoſe 
cauſes of the conflagration which we thought too great 
and cumberſome; ſo now we muſt, in like manner, ex- 
amine the effect, and reduce that to its juſt meaſures and 
proportions, that there may be nothing left ſuperfluous 
on either ſide ; then, by comparing the real powers with 
the work they are to do, both being ſtated within their 
due bounds, we may the better judge how they are pro- 
portioned to one another. 

We noted before, that the conflagration had nothing 
to do with the ſtars, and ſuperior heavens, but was whel 
ly confined to this ſublunary world. And this deluge 
of fire will have much what the ſame bounds, that the 
deluge of water had formerly. This is according to St, 
Peter's doctrine, for he makes the ſame parts of the uni- 
verſe to be the ſubject of both; namely, the inferior 


| heavens and the earth, 2 Pet. iii. 5, 6. The heavens and 


the earth which were then, periſhed in a deluge of water + 
ver. 7. But the heavens and the earth that are naw, are 
reſerved to fire, The preſent heavens and earth are ſub- 
. e 
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' Nituted in the place of thoſe that periſhed at the deluge, 


and theſe are to beover-run and deſtroyed by fire, as thoſe 
were by water, So that the apoſtle takes the ſame re- 
gions and the fame ſpace and compaſs for the one, as 
for the other, and makes their fate different according to 
their different conſtitution, and the different order of 
providence. This is the ſenſe St. Auſtin gives us of the 
apoſtle's words, and theſe are the bounds he ſets to the 
laſt fire; whereof a modern commentator is ſo well aſ- 
ſured, that he ſays, They neither under/tand divinity, nor 
Philaſophy, that would make the conflagration reach above 
the elementary heavens ; Eſtius in loc. 

Let theſe be then its limits upwards, the clouds, air, 
and atmoſphere of the earth. But the queſtion ſeems 
more doubtful, how far it will extend downwards, into 
the bowels of the earth? L anſwer ſtill, to the ſame depth 
that the waters of the deluge reached; to the loweſt a- 
byſſes, and the deepeſt caverns within the ground. And 
ſceing no caverns are deeper or lower, at leaſt accord- 
ing to our theory, than the bottom of the great ocean, 
to that depth, I ſuppoſe, the rage of this fire will pene- 
trate, and devour all before it. And therefore we muſt 
not imagine, that only the outward turf and habitable 
ſurface ofthe earth will be put into a flame and laid waſte: 
the whole exterior region of the earth, to the depth of 
the deepeſt part of the ſea, will ſuffer in this fire; and 
ſuffer to that degree, as to be melted down, and the 
frame of it diſſolved. For we are not to conceive that 
the earth will be only ſcorched or charkt in the laſt fire, 
there will be a fort of liquefaction and diſſolution; Rev. 
xv. 2. 2 Pet. iii. 10. Pſal. xcvii. 5. it will Vesende a mol. 
ten ſea mingled with fire, according to the expreſſion of 
ſcripture. And this diſſolution may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to reach as low as the earth hath any hollowneſſes, 
or can give vent to ſmoak and flame. 

Wherefore, taking theſe for the bounds and limits of 
the laſt great fire, the next thing to be enquired into, are 
the natural caiſſes of it: how this ſtrange fate will ſeize 


npon the ſublunary world, and with an irreſiſtible fury 
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ſubdue all things to it ſelf, But when I ſay natura cauſes, 
I would not be ſo underſtood, as if I thought the confla- 
gration was a pure nataral fatality, as the Stoics ſeem to 
do. No, it is a mixed fatality; the cauſes indeed are na- 
tural, but the adminiſtration of them is from an higher 
hand. Fire is the inſtrument, or executive power, and 
hath no more force given it than what it hath naturally; 
but the concurrence of theſe cauſes, or of theſe fiery 
powers, at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a manner, and the 
conduct of them to carry on and complete the whole 


work without ceſſation or interruption, that I look up- 


on as more than what material nature could effe& of it- 
ſelf, or than could be brought to paſs by ſuch a govern- 
ment of matter, as is the bare reſult of its own laws'and 
determinations, When a ſhip fails gently before the wind, 
the mariners may ſtand idle; but to guide her in a ſtorm, 
all hands muſt be at work. There are rules and meaſures 
to be obſerved, even in theſe tumults and deſolations of 
nature, in deſtroying a world, as well as in making one, 
and, therefore, in both it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe a more 


than ordinary providence to ſuperintend the work. Let 


us not, therefore, be too poſitive or preſumptuous in 
our conjectures about theſe things; for if there be an 
inviſible hand, divine or angelical, that touches the ſprings 
and wheels; it will not be eaſy for us to determine, with 
certainty, the order of their motions. However, it is 
dur duty to ſearch into the ways and works of God, as 
far as we can: and we may, without offence, look into 
the magazines of nature; ſee what proviſions are made, 
and what preparations for this great day; and in what 
method it is moſt likely the deſign will be executed. 

But before we proceed to mark out materials ſor this 
fire, give me leave to obſerve one condition or property 
in the form of this preſent earth, that makes it capable 
of inflammation. It is the manner of its conſtruction, 
in an hollow cavernous form: by reaſon whereof, con- 
taining much air in its cavities, and having many- inlets 
and outlets, it is in moſt places capable of ventilation, 
pervious and paſſable to the winds, and conſequently to 
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the fire. Thoſe that have read the former part of this 
theory, book 1. ch. 6, 7, know how the earth came in- 


to this hollow and broken form: from what cauſes and 


at what time; namely, at the univerſal deluge ; when 
there was a difruption of the exterior earth that fell into 
the abyſs, and ſo, for a time, was overflowed with wa- 
ter. Theſe ruins, recovered from the water, we inha- 
bit, and theſe ruins only will be burnt up; for being not 


only unequal in their ſurface, but alſo hollow, looſe, and 


incompact within, as ruins uſe to be, they are made there- 
by capable of a ſecond fate, by inflammation. Thereby, 


1 fay, they are made combuſtible; for if the exterior re- 


gions of this earth were as cloſe and compact in all their 
parts, as we have reaſon to believe the interior regions 


of it to be, the ſire could have little power over it, nor 


ever reduce it to ſuch a ſtate as is required in a rte 
conflagration, ſuch as ours is to be. 

This being admitted, that the exterior region of the 
earth ſtands hollow, as a well ſet fire, to receive air free- 
ly into its parts, and hath iſſues for ſmoke and flame: 
it remains to enquire, what fuel or materials nature hath 
titted to kindle this pile, and to continue it on fire til! ĩt 
be conſumed ;. or, in plain words, what are the natural 
cauſes and preparatives for a conflagr ation. The firſt and 
moſt obvious preparations that we ſee in nature for this 
effect, are the burning mountains, or volcano's of the earth. 
Theſe are leſſer eſſays or preludes to the general fire; ſet 


on purpoſe by providence to keep us awake, and to mind 


us continually, and forewarn us of what we are to ex- 
pect at laſt. The earth, you ſee, is already kindled, blow 
but the coal, and propagate the fire, and the work will 
goon. Iſa. xxx. 33. Tophet is prepared of old; and when 
the day of doom is come, and the date of the world ex- 
pired, The breath of the Lord ſhall make it burn. 

But beſides theſe burning mountains, there are lakes 


of pitch and brimſtone, and oily liquors diſperſed in ſe- 
veral parts of the earth. Theſe are to enrage the fire as 


it goes, and to fortify it againſt any reſiſtance or oppo- 
Gtion, Then all the vegetable productions upon the ſur - 
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face of the earth, as trees, ſhrubs, graſs, corn, and ſach 
like; every thing that grows out of the ground, is fuel 
for the fire; and though they are now accommodated to 
our uſe and ſervice, they will then turn all againſt us; and 
with a mighty blaze, and rapid courſe, make a devaſta- 
tion of the outward furniture of the earth, whether natu- 
ral or artificial, But theſe things deſerve ſome further 


. conſideration, eſpecially that ſtrange phænomenon of the 


volcano's or burning mountains, which we will now conſider 


more particularly. 
There is nothing certainly more terrible in all nature 


than fiery mountains to thoſe that live within the view 
or noiſe of them; but it is not eaſy for us, who never 
ſee them, nor head them, to repreſent them to ourſelves 
with ſuch juſt and lively imaginations as ſhall excite in 
us the ſame paſſions, and the ſame horror as they would 


| excite, if preſent to our ſenſes. The time of their erup- 


tion, and of their raging, is, of all others, the moſt 
dreadful ; but, many times, before their eruption, the 
ſynptome of an approaching fit are very frightful to the 
people. The mountain begins to roar and bellow in 
its hollow caverns; cries out, as it were in pain, to be 
delivered of ſome burden too heavy to be born, and too 
pig to be eaſily diſcharged. The earth ſhakes and trem- 
bles, in apprehenſion of the pangs and convulſions that 


2 coming upon her; and the ſun often hides his head, 


or appears with a diſcoloured face, pale, or duſky,. or 
bloody, as if all nature was to ſuffer in this agony. - Af 
ter theſe fore-runners or ſymptoms of an eruption, the 


wide jaws of the mountain open: and firſt, clouds of 


ſmoke iſſue out, then flames of fire, and after that a MiX3 
ture of all arts of burning matter; red hat ſtones, lumps 
of metal, half- diſſolved minerals, with coals and fiery 


aſhes. Theſe fall in thick ſhowers round about the 

mountain, and in all adjacent parts; and not only ſo, 
but are carried, partly by the force of expulſion, and 
partly by the winds when they are aloft in the air, into 


far diſtant countries. As from Italy to Conſtantino- 
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66 Concerning the Conflagration. 
beſt hiſtorians, Procopius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
Dion Caſſius, have atteſted. | 

| Theſe volcano's are planted in ſeveral regions of the 
earth, and in both continents, this of ours, and the 0+ 
ther of America. For by report of thoſe that have view- 
ed that new-found world, there are many mountains in 
it that belch out ſmoke and fire; ſome conſtantly, and 
others by fits, and intervals. In our continent, provi- 
dence hath variouſly diſperſed them, without any rule 
known to us; but they are generally in iſlands, or near 
the ſea. In the Aſiatic oriental iſlands they are in great 
abundance, and hiſtorians tell us of a mountain in the 
iſland Java, that in the year 1586, at one eruption, kill- 
ed ten thouſand people in the neighbouring cities and 
country: but we do not know fo well the hiſtory of 
thoſe remote volcano's, as of ſuch as are in Europe and 
nearer home. In Iſeland, though it lie within the polar 
cirele, and is ſcarce habitable by reaſon of the extremi- 
ty of cold, and abundance of ice and ſnow, yet there 
are three bithing mountains in that iſland; whereof the 
chief and moſt remarkable is Hecla. This hath its head 
always covered with. now, and its belly always filled with 
mne and theſe are both fo ſtrong in their kind, and e- 
qually powerful, that they cannot deſtroy one another. 
It is ſaid to caſt out, when it rages, beſides earth, ſtones, 
and aſhes, a ſort of flaming water; as if all conrarleties 
were to meet in this mountain, 10 make it the more per- 
fect aner of tell as the rn wow? ama fan · 
&y it to be. ' 

But wierd age no Volcano s, in my opinion, that 45 
ſhove our obſervation ſo much, as thoſe that are in and 
about the Mediterranean ſea; e! is a knot of them, 
called the Vuleanian iſlands, 'fromtheirfiery eruptions, as 
if they were the forges of Vulcan; as Strombolo, Lipa- 
xa, and others, which are not ſo remarkable now, as 
they have been formerly. However, without diſpute, 
there are none in the Chriſtian world to be compared with 
tna and Veſuvius; one in the iſland of Sicily, and 


the other in Campania, overlooking the port and city 


is more ſpoken of by the antients, both poets and hiſto- 


what tna had done or ſuffered; and he ſays, the quanti · 
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3 


of Naples. Theſe two, from all memory of man, and 
the moſt antient records of hiſtory, have been famed for 
their treaſures of ſubterraneous fires, which are not yet 
exhauſted, nor diminiſhed, fo far as is perceivable; for 
they rage ſtill, upon occaſions, with as much fierceneſs 
and violence, as they ever did in former ages; as if they 
hadacontinual ſupply to anſwer their expences, and were 
to ſtand till the laſt fire, as a type and e of it, 
throughout all generations. 

Let us therefore take theſe two volcano's as a pattern 
for the reſt ; ſeeing they are well known, and ftand in 
the heart of the Chriſtian world, where it is likely, the 
laſt fire will make its firſt aſſault, tna, of the two, - 
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rians; and we ſhould ſcarce give credit to their relations 
concerning it, if ſome later eruptions did not equal, or 
exceed, the fame of all that hath been reported from for- 
mer ages: that it heated the waters of the ſea, and co- 
vered them over with aſhes; cracked, or diſſolved the 
neighbouring rocks; darkened the fun and the air; ; and 
caſt out, not only mighty ſtreams of flame, but a flood 
of melted ore, and other materials: theſe things we can 
now believe, having had experience of greater, or an ac- 
count of them from ſuch as have been eye-witneſſes of 
theſe fires, or of the freſh ruins and ſad effects of them. 
There are two things eſpecially in theſe eruptions of 
Etna, that are moſt prodigious in themſelves, and moſt 
remarkable for our purpoſe: the rivers of fiery matter 
that break out of its bowels, or are ſpewed out of its 
mouth; and the vaſt burning (tones which it flings into 
the air, at a ſtrange height and diſtance. As to theſe 
fiery rivers, or torrents, and the matter whereof they 
are compounded, we have a full account of them by 
Alphonſus Borellus, a learned mathematician at Piſa ; 
| who, after the laſt great eruption in the year 1669, went 
into Sicily, while the fact was freſh, to view and ſurvey 
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ty of matter thrown out of the mountain at that time, 


upon ſurvey, amounted to ninety three millions,” eight 
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hundred thirty eight thouſand, ſeven ol and fifty 
cubical paces. So that if it had been extended in length 
upon the ſurface of the earth, at the breadth and depth 
of three foot, it would have reached further than ninety 
three millions of paces; which is more than four times 
the circuit of the whole earth, taking a thouſand paces 
to a mile. This is ſtrange to our imagination, and al- 
moſt incredible, that one mountain ſhould throw out ſo 
much fiery matter, beſides all the aſhes that were diſperſed 
through the air, far and near, and could be brought to 
RO account. 

It is true, all this matter was not actually inflamed or 
liquid fire; but the reſt, that was fand, ſtone, and gra · 
vel, might have run into glaſs, or me melted liquor 
like to it, if it had not been thrown out before the heat 
fully reached it: however, ſixty million paces of this 
matter, as the ſame author computes, were liquid fire, 
or came out of the mouth of the pit in that form ; this 
made a river of fire, ſometimes two miles broad, accord- 
ing to his computation; but, according to the obſerva- 
tion of others who alſo viewed it, the torrent of fire was 
fix or ſeven miles broad, and ſometimes ten or fifteen 
fathoms deep; and forced its way into the ſea near 
a mile, preſerving: irſelf alive in the micft wh the wa- 
ters. ; | 
This is beyond all the 1 takes nat rivers, Artic 
ron, Phlegethon, Cocytus; all that the poets have talk- 
ed of: their greateſt fictions about hell have not come 
up to the reality of one of our burning mountains upon 
earth. Imagine then, all our vo/cano's raging at once in 
this manner But I will not purſue that ſuppoſition yet: 
give me leave only to add here, what I mentioned in the 
ſecond place, the vaſt burning ftaves which this mountain, 
in the time of its rage and æſtuation, threw into the air 
with an incredible force. This ſame author tells us of 
a ſtone fifteen foot long, that was ſlung out of the mouth 
of the pit, to a mile's diſtance; and when it fell, it came 
from ſuch an height, and with ſuch a violence, that it 
buried itſelf in the ground eight ls deer. What trifies 
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are our mortar- pieces and bombs, when compared with 
theſe engines of nature? When ſhe flings, out of the wide 
throat of a vo/cano, a broken rock, and twirls it in the 
air like a little bullet; then lets it fall, to do execution 
here below, as providence ſhall point and direct it! It 
would be hard to give an accont, how ſo great an im- 
pulſe can be given to a body ſo ponderous: but there is 
no diſputing againſt matter of fact; and as the thoughts 
of God are not like our thoughts, ſo neither are his works 
like our works, 

Thus much for Xtna. Let us now give an inſtance 
in Veſuvius, another burning mountain upon the coaſt 
of the Mediterranean, which hath as frequent eruptions, 
and ſome as terrible, as thoſe of Etna. Dion Caſſius 
(one of the beſt writers of the Roman hiſtory) lib. 66. 
hath given us an account of one that happened in the 
time of Titus Veſpaſian; and though he hath not ſet 
down particulars as the former author did, of the quan- 
tity of fiery matter thrown out at that time, yet ſuppoſing 
that proportionable to its fierceneſs in other reſpects, 
this ſeems to me as dreadful an eruption as any we read 
of; and was accompanied with ſuch prodigies and com- 
motions in the heavens and the earth, as made it look 
like the beginning of the laſt conflagration. As a pre- 
lude to this tragedy, he ſays, there were ſtrange ſights in 
the air, and after that followed an extraordinary drought :. 
Then the earth begun to tremble and quake ; and the concufe 
ſions were fo great, that the ground ſeemed to riſe and boi! 
ap in ſome places, aud in others the tops of the mountains _ 
ſunk in, or tumbled dun: at the ſame time were great 
noiſes and ſounds heard; ſome were ſubterraneous, like thun- 
der within the earth; others above ground, like groans or 
bellowings. The ſa roared, the heavens rattled with a 
| fearful miſe, and then came a ſudden and mighty crack, as 
if the frame of nature had broke, or all the mountains of the 
earth had fallen dun at once. At length Veſuvius butſt, 
and threw out of its womb, firſt, huge ſtones, then a vaſt 
quantity of fire and ſmoke, 5 as the air was all darkened, 
and the ſun was hid, as if be had been under q great eclipfo. 


70 Concerning the Conflagration. 
The day was turned into night, and light into darkneſs ; 
und the frighted people thought the giants were making war a- 
gainſt heaven, and fanfied they ſaw the ſhapes and images of 
giants in the ſmoke, and heard the found of their trumpets : 
others thought, the world was returning to its firſt chaos, 
or going to be all conſumed with fire. In this general con- 
Fuſion and conſternation, they knew not where io be ſafe ; 
" ſome run out of the fields into the houſes, others out of the 
houſes into the fields ; thoſe that were at ſea haſtened to land, 
end thoſe that were at land endeavoured to get to fea ; ſtill 
thinking every place ſafer than that where they were. Be- 
fides groſſer lumps of matter, there was thrown out of the 
mountain ſuch a prodigious quantity of aſhes, as covered the 
land and fea, and filled the air, ſo as beſides other damages, 
the birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, with men, women, and chil- | 
dren were deſtroyed, within ſuch a compaſs; and two entire 
rities, Herculaneum and Pampeios, were overwhelmed with 
. ſhnwer of aſhes, as the people were ſitting in the theatre, 
Nay, theſe aſhes were carried by the winds over the Me- 
fiterranean into Afric, aud into Egypt and Syria: and at 
Rome they choaked the air on a ſudden, ſo as to hide the face 
of the ſan. Whereupon the people not knowing the canſe, as 
not having yet got the news from Campania, of the eruption 
of Veſuvius, could not imagive what the reaſon ſhould be 
but thought the heavens and the earth were coming together, 
the ſun coming down, and the earth going to take its place 
above. Thus far the hiſtorian. 

Lou ſee what diſorders in nature, and what an alarum, 
the eruption of one fiery mountain is capable to make. 
Theſe things, no doubt, would have made ſtrong imprel- 
ſions upon us, if we bad been eye - witneſſes of them; but 
I know, repreſentations made from dead hiſtory, and at 
a diſtance, though the teſtimony be never ſo credible, 
have a much leſs effect upon us, than what we ſee our- 
ſelves, and what our ſenſes immediately inform us of. 
I have only given you an account of two volcano's, and 

of a ſingle eruption in either of them: theſe mountains 
are not very far diſtant from one another; let us ſuppoſe 
_ two ſuch eruptions, as I have mentioned, to happen at 
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the ſame time, and both theſe mountains to be raging at 
once in this manner; by that violence yau have ſeen in 
each of them ſingly, you will eafily imagine what a ter- 
ror and deſolation they would carry round about, by a 
conjunction of their fury, and all their effects, in the air 
and on the earth. Then, if to theſe two you ſhould join 
two more, the ſphere of their activity would ſtill be en- 
Jarged, and the ſcenes become more dreadful. But to 
complete the ſuppoſition, let us imagine all the volcano's 
of the whole earth to be prepared, and ſet to a certain 
time; which time being come, and a ſignal given by pro- 
vidence, all theſe mines begin to play at once; I mean, 
all theſe fiery mountains burſt out, and diſcharge theme 
ſelves in flames of fire, tear up the roots of the earth, 
throw hot burning ſtones, ſend out ſtreams of flowing 
metals and minerals, and all other ſorts of ardent matter, 
which nature hath lodged in thoſe treaſuries: if all theſe 
engines, I ſay, were to play at once, the heavens and 
the earth would ſeem to be in a flame, and the world in 
an univerſal combuſtion. But we may reaſonably pre- 
ſame, that againſt that great day of vengeance and exe- ' 
cution, not only all theſe will be employed, but alſo new 
volcano's will be opened, and new mountains in every 
region will break out into ſmoke and flame; juſt as at 
the deluge, the abyſs broke out from the womb of the 
earth, and from thoſe hidden ſtores ſent an immenſe 
quantity of water, which, it may be, the inhabitants of 
that world never thought of before: ſo we muſt expect 
new eruptions, and alſo new ſulphureous lakes, and foun- 
tains of oil, to boil out of the ground: and theſe, all 
united with that fewel that naturally grows upon the ſur- 
face of the earth, will be ſufficient to give the firſt onſet, 
and to lay waſte all the habitable world, and the furni- 
C | 
But we ſuppoſe the conflagration will go lower, pierce 
under ground, and diſſolve the ſubſtance of the earth to 
| ſome conſiderable depth: therefore, beſides theſe out- 
ward and viſible preparations, we muſt conſider all the 
hidden inviſible materials within the veins of the earth 
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ſuch are all minerals, or mineral juices and coneretions 
that are igniferous, or capable of inflammation ; and 
theſe cannot eaſily be reckoned up, or eſtimated ; ſome 
of the moſt common are ſulphur, and all ſulphureous bo- 
dies, and earths impregnated with ſulphur, bitumen, and 
bituminous concretions ; inflammable ſalts, coal and o- 
ther foſlils that are ardent ; with innumerable mixtures 
and compoſitions of theſe kinds, which, being opened 
by heat, are unctuous and inflammable, or by atrition 
diſcover the latent ſeeds of fire, But beſides conſiſtent 
bodies, there is alſo much volatile fire within the earth, 
in fumes, ſteams, and exudations, which will all con- 
tribute to this effect. From theſe ſtores under ground, 
all plants and vegetables are fed and ſupplied, as to their 
oily and ſulphureous parts, and all hot waters in baths or 
Fountains muſt have their original from ſome of theſe, 
ſome mixture or participation of them ; and as to the 
Britiſh. ſoil, there is ſo much coal incorporated with 
it, that when the earth ſhall burn, we have reaſon to 
apprehend no ſmall danger from that e ene- 
my. 

"I heſe diſpoſitions, and this wel we find in and up- 
on the earth, towards the laſt fire, The third ſort of 

oviſion is in the air; all fiery meteors and exhalations 
engendered and formed in thoſe regions above, and diſ- 
charged upon the earth in ſeveral ways. I believe there 
were no fiery meteors in the antediluvian heavens ; which 
therefore St. Peter ſays, were conſtituted of water, had 
nothing in them but what was watery ; but he ſays, ths 
heavens that are new, have treaſures of fire, or are reſerv- 
ed for * ©; as things laid up in a ſtore-houſe for that pur- 
poſe. We have thunder and lightening, and fiery tem- 
pelts, br there is nothing more vchement, impetuous, 
and ireſiſtible, where their force is directed. It ſeems 
to me very remarkable, that the holy writers deſcribe the 
coming of the Lord, and the deſtruction of the wicked, in 
the nature of a tempeſt, or a ſtorm of fire, Pſalm xi. 6. 
Upon the wicked the Lori ſhall rain coals, fire and brimſtone, 
and a burning tempeſt; this ſhall be the portion of their ** 
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And in the lofty ſong of David, Pſal. xviti. (which, in 


my judgment, reſpects both the paſt deluge and the fu- 
ture conflagration) it is ſaid, ver, 13, 14, 15. The 
Lord alſo thundered in the heavens, and the Higheſt gaye 
his voice; hnil-ſtones and coals of fire, Yea, he ſent 2 
his arrows and ſcattered them, and he ſhot out lightenings 
and diſcomfitted them, Then the channels of waters were 
ſeen, and the foundations of the world were diſcovered; at 
thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. 


And a like fiery coming is deſcribed in the 97th Pſalm, 
as alſo by Iſaiah, Iſa. Ixvi. 15. Daniel, Dan. vii. 9, 10. 
and St. Paul, 2 Thef.. i. 8. And laſtly in the Apocalypſe, 


when the md draws to a concluſion, as in the ſeventh 
trumpet (chap. xi. 19.) and the ſeventh phial (chap: 
xvi. 18.) we have ſtil} mention made of this fiery tem- 


peſt of lightenings and thunderings. 


We may therefore reaſonably ſuppoſe, that, before the 
conflagration, the air will be ſurcharged every where (by 
a precedent drought) with hot and fiery exhalations : and 
as againſt the deluge thoſe regions were burdened with 


water and moiſt vapours, which were poured upon the 


earth, not in gentle ſhowers, but like rivers and cataracts 
from heaven; fo they will now be filled with hot fumes 
and ſulphureous clouds, which will ſometimes flow in 


ſtreams and fiery impreſſions through the air, ſometimes 


make thunder and lightenings, and ſometimes fall down 
upon the earth in floods of fire. In general, there is a 
great analogy to be obſerved betwixt the two deluges of 
water and of fire, not only as to the bounds of them, 


which were noted before ; but as to the general cauſes / 
and ſources upon which they depend, from above and 


from below. At the flood, the Lindows of heaven were 
opened above, and the abyſs was opened below; and the 
waters of theſe two joined together to overflow the world: 


in like manner, at the conflagration, God will rain down 
fire from heaven, as he did once upon Sodom; and at 


the ſame time. the ſubterraneous ſtore-houſes of ſire will be 


broken open; which anſwers to the diſruption 1 the a» 
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byſs: and theſe two, meeting and mingling together, wil 
involve all the heaven and earth in flames. 

Thisis a ſhort account of the ordinary ſtores of nature, 
and the ordinary preparations for a general fire; and in 
contemplation of theſe, Pliny the Naturaliſt ſaid boldly, 
It was one of the greateſt wonders of the world, that the 
world was not every day fet on fire, We will conchade this 
chapter with his words, in the ſecond bgok of his Natu- 
ral Hiſt. ch. 106, 107. Having given an account of ſome 
fiery mountains, and other parts of the earth that are the 
ſeats and ſources of fire, he makes this reflection; Sees 
ing this element is ſo fruitful, that it brings forth itſelf, 
end multiplies and encreaſes from the leaft\ſparks ; what are 
we to expect from ſo many fires already kindled on the earth ? 
How does nature feed and ſatisfy fo devouring an element, 
and ſuch a great voracity throughout all the world, without 

40%, or diminution of herſelf? Add to theſe fires we have 
mentioned, the ſtars and the great fin; then all the fires 
wade for "Sie uſes ; fre in ſtones, in wood, in the clouds, 
and in thunder ! © It exceeds all miracles, in my opinion, 
that one day ſans paſs without ſetting the world __ on 
s fire,” 


u A . vat. 


Same new diſpsſitions towards the ranflagration, as to the 
matter, form, and ſituation of the earth, Concerning 
miraculous cauſes, and how far the * of angels may 
be engaged in ai work. 


| WE have given an account, in the preceding 8 
of the ordinary preparations of nature for a general fire; 
we now are to give an account of the extraordinary, or 

of any new diſpoſitions, which, towards the end of {a 
world, may be ſuper-added to the'vediaary ſtate of nature, 
I do not, by theſe, mean things: openly miraculous and 
ſupernatural; but ſach a change wrought in nature, as 
hall till have the face of natural cauſes, and yet have a 
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greater tendency to the conflagration. 5 As, for example, 


ſuppoſe a great drought, as we noted before, to precede 
this fate, or a general heat and dryneſs of the air, and 
of the earth; becauſe this happens ſometimes in a courſe 


of nature, it will not be looked upon as prodigtous. It 


is true, ſome of the antients ſpeak of a drought of forty 


years, that will be a fore-runner of the conflagration ; ſo 


that there will not be a watery cloud, nor a rainbow ſeen 
in the heavens, for fo long a time. And this they im- 
pute to Elias, who at his coming will ſtop the rain, and 
ſhut up the heavens to make way for the laſt fire, But 
theſe are exceſſive and ill-grounded ſuppoſitions ; for 
half forty years drought will bring an univerſal ſterility 
upon the earth, and thereupon an univerſal famine, with 
innumerable diſeaſes; fo that all mankind would be 
deſtroyed, before the conflagration could overtake them. 
But we will readily admit an extraordinary drought 
and deſiccation of all bodies to uſher in this great fatality, 


And therefore, whatſoever we read in natural hiſtory, 


concerning former droughts, of their drying up fountains 
and rivers, parching the earth, and making the outward 
turf take fire in ſeveral places ; filling the air with fiery 
impreſſions, making the woods and foreſts ready fewel, 


and ſometimes to kindle by the heat of the ſan, or à ſlaſh 


of lightening : theſe and what other effects have come to 


| paſs in former droughts, may come to paſs again; and 


that in an higher meaſure, and fo as to be of more gene- 
ral extent. And we muſt alſo allow, that, by this means, 
a great degree of inflammability, or ard to be ſet on 


fire, will be ſuper- induced, both into the body of the 
earth, and of all things that grow upon it. The heat 


of the ſun will pierce deeper into its bowels, when it 


gapes to receive his beams, and by chinks and widened 
pores make way for their paſſage to its very heart. And, 


on the other hand, it is not improbable, but that upon 

this general relaxation, and incaleſcency of the body of 

the earth, the central fire may have a freer efllux, and 

diffuſe itſelf in greater abundance every way 3 ; fon as to * 
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fect even theſe exterior regions of the earth, ſo far as to 
make them ſtill more catching, and more combuſtible. 

From this external and internal heat acting upon the 
body of the earth, all minerals, that have the ſeeds of 
fire in them, will be opened, and exhale their efluviums 
more copiouſſy. As ſpices, when warmed are more o- 
doriferous, and fill the air with their perfumes; ſo the 
particles of fire, that are ſnut up in ſeveral bodies, will 
eaſily fly abroad, when, by a further degree of relaxation, 
you ſhake off their chains, and open the priſon doors. 
We cannot doubt, but there are many ſorts of minerals, 
and many ſorts of fire-ſtones, and of trees and vegetables 
of this nature, which will ſweat out their oily and ſul- 
phureous atoms, when by a general heat and dryneſs 
their parts are looſened and agitated, 

We have no experience that will reach ſo far, as to 
- give us a full account what the ſtate of nature will be at 
that time; I mean, after this drought, towards the end 
of the world; but we may help our imagination, by com- 
paring it with other ſeaſons and temperaments of the air. 
As therefore in the ſpring the earth is fragrant, and 
the fields and gardens are filled with the ſweet breathings 
of herbs and flowers; eſpecially after a gentle rain; 
when their bodies are ſoſtened, and the warmth of the 
fin makes them evaporate more frecly ; ſo a greater de- 
pree of heat acting upon all the bodies of the earth, like 
a ſtronger fire in the alembic, will extract another fort of 
parts or particles more deeply incorporated, and more 
difficult to be diſintangled; I mean oily parts, and ſuch 
undiſcovered parcels of fire, as lie fixed and impriſoned 
in hard bodies: theſe, J imagine, will be in a great mea- 
ſire ſet afloat, or drawn out into the air, which will a- 
bound with hot and dry exhalations, more than with va- 
pours.and moiſture in a wet ſeaſon ; and by this means, 
all elements and elementary bodies will ſtand ready, and 
in a proximate diſpoſition to be inflamed. 

Thus much concerning the laſt drought, and the ge- 
neral effects of it. In the next place we muſt conſider 
the earthquakes that will precede the conflagration, and 


* 
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the conſequences of them. I noted before, that the ca- 
vernous and broken conſtruction of the preſent earth, 
was that which made it obnoxious to be deſtroyed by fire; 
as its former conſtruction, over the abyſs, made it obnox- 
ious to be deſtroyed with water. This hollowneſs of 
the earth is moſt ſenſible in mountainous and hilly coun» 
tries, which therefore 1 look upon as moſt ſubject to burn» 
ing; but the plain countrics may alſo be made hollow 
and hilly by earthquakes, when the vapours, not finding 
an eaſy vent, raiſe the ground, and make a forcible eru- 
ption, as at the ſpringing of a mine. And though plain 
countries are not ſo ſubject to earthquakes as mountain- 
ous, becauſe they have not ſo many cavities, and ſub- 
terraneous vaults, to lodge the vapours in; yet every 
region hath more or leſs of them: and after this drought, 
the vacuities of the earth being every where enlarged, 
the quantity of exhalations much increaſed, and the mo- 
tion of them more ſtrong and violent, they will have 
their effects in many places where they never had any be- 
fore, Yet I do not ſuppoſe that this will raiſe new ridges 
of mountains, like the Alps, or Pyreneans, in thoſe coun- 
tries that are now plain, but that they will break and 
looſen the ground, make greater inequalities ia the ſur- 
face, and greater cavities within, than what are at preſent 
in thoſe places: and by this means the fire will creep un- 
der them, and find a paſſage thorough them, with more 
eaſe than if they were compact, and every where conti- 
nued and unbroken. 

But you will ſay, it may be, how does it appear that 
there will be more frequent earthquakes towards the end 
of the world? If this precedent drought be admitted, it 
is plain that fiery exhalations will abound every where 
within the earth, and will have a greater agitation than 
ordinary; and theſe being the cauſes of carthquakes, 

when they are rarefied or inflamed, it is reaſonable to 
ſappoſe, that in ſuch. a ſtate of nature, they will more 
frequently happen, than at other times. Beſides, earth- 
quakes are taken notice of in ſcripture, as figns and fore- 


' runners of the laſt day, as they uſually arc of all great 
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changes and calamities. The deſtruction of fernfalem 
was a type of the deſtruction of the world, and the evan- 
geliſts always mention earthquakes amongſt the ominous 
prodigies that were to attend it. But theſe earthquakes 
we are ſpeaking of, at preſent, are but-the beginnings of 
ſorrow, and not to be compared with thoſe that will fol+ 
low afterwards, when nature is convulſed in her laſt a- 
gony, juſt as the flames are feizing on her. Of which 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

Theſe changes will happen as to the matter and form 
of the earth, before it is attacked by the laſt fire: there 
will be alſo another change as to the „tuation of it; for 
that will be rectified, and the earth reſtored to the poſture 
it had at firſt, namely, of a right aſpect, and converſion 
to the ſun, But becauſe I cannot determine at what time 
this reſtitution will be, whether at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, of the conflagration, I will not preſume to 
lay any ſtreſs upon it. Plato ſeems to have imputed the 
conflagration to this only; which is ſo far true, that the 
revolution, called the great year, is this very revolution, 
or the return of the carth and the heavens to their firſt 
poſture,” But though this may be contemporary with the 
laſt fire; or ſome way concomitant; yet it does not fol- 
low that i it is the canſe of it, much lefs the only cauſe. 
It may be an occaſion of making the fire reach more 
eaſily towards the poles, when by this change of ſituati- 
on their long nights, and long winters ſhall be taken a- 


wa 
"Theſe new diſpoſitions i in our earth, which we expo | 
before that great day, may be looked upon as extraor- 
dinary, but not as miraculous, becauſe they may proceed 
from natural cauſes. But now in the laſt place, we are 
to conſider miraculous caſes; what influence they may 
have, or what part they may bear, in this great revolu- 
tion of nature. By miraculous cauſes we underſtand either 
God's immediate omnipotency, or the miniſtry of angels; 
and what may be performed by the latter is very im- 
properly and undecently thrown upon the former. It 
is a great ſtep to omnipotency; z and it is hard to define 
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what miracles, on this fide creation, require an infinite : 
wer, We are ſure that the angels are miniſtring ſpirits, 
and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtand about the 


throne of the Almighty, to receive his commands and ex- 


ecute his judgments. That perfect knowlege they have 
of the powers of nature, and of conducting thoſe powers 


to the beſt advantage, by adjuſting cauſes in a fit ſub- 
ordinatign one to another, makes them capable of per- 
forming, not only things far above our force, but even 
above our imagination : beſides, they have a radical in- 
herent power belonging to the excellency of their nature, 


of determining the motions of matter, within afar great- 


er ſphere than human ſouls can pretend to. We can on- 


ly command our ſpirits, and determine their motions | 
within the compaſs of our own bodies; but their aQtivi- 


ty and empire is of far greater extent, and the outward 
world is much more ſubject to their dominion than to 


ours. From theſe conſiderations it is reaſonable to con- | 


clude, that the generality of miracles may be, and are 
performed by angels; it being leſs decorous to employ 
a ſovereign power, where a ſubaltern is ſufficient ; and 
when we haſtily caſt things upon God, for quick diſpatch, 


we conſult our own eaſe more than the honour of our 


maker. 

I take it for granted here, that what is FLOOR by an an» 
gelical band, is truly providential, and of divine admi- 
niſtration ; and alſo juſtly bears the character ofa miracle. 
Whatſvever may be done by pure material cauſes, or hu- 
man ſtrength,” we account natural; and whatſoever is a- 
bove theſe, we call ſupernatural and miraculous. Now 
what is ſupernatural and miraculous is either the effe& 
of an angelical power, or of a ſovereign andinfinite power; 


and we ought not to confound theſe two, no more than 


natural and ſupernatural; for there is a greater difference 


betwixt the higheſt angelical power and omnipotency, 


than betwixt an human power, and angelical. There- 
fore, as the firſt rule concerning miradles is this, that we 
muſt not fly to miracles, where man and nature are ſuf 


ficient; ſo the ſecond rule is this, that we muſt not fly 
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to a ſovereign infinite power, where an angelical is ſaf- 
ficient. And the reaſon in both rules is the ſame, name- 
ly, becauſe it argues a defect of wiſdom in all œcono- 
mies to employ more and greater means than are ſuffici- 
ent, 

Now to make application of this to our preſent pur- 
poſe, I think it reaſonable, and alfo ſufficient to admit 
the miniſtry of angels in the future conflagration of the 
world. . If nature will not lay violent hands upon her- 
ſelf, or is not ſufficient to work her own deſtruction, let 

us allow deſtroying angels to intereſt themſelves in the 
work, as the executioners of the divine juſtice and ven- 
geance upon a degenerate world, We have examples of 
this fo frequent in facred hiſtory, how the angels have 
executed God's judgments upon a nation or a people, 
that it cannot ſeem new or ſtrange, that, in this laſt judg- 
ment, which by all the prophets is repreſented as the 
great day of the Lord, the day of his wrath, and of his 
fury, the ſame angels ſhould bear their parts, and con- 
clude the laſt ſcene of that tragedy which they had ated 
in all along. We read of the deſtroying angel in Egypt, 

Gen, xii. 23. of angels that preſided at the deſtruction of 
Sodom, Gen. xix. 13. which was a type of the future 
deſtruction of the world, Jude 7. 2 Theſſ. i. 7, 8. and 
of angels that will accompany our Saviour when he comes 
in flames of fire; not, we ſuppoſe, to be ſpectators 
only, but actors and . in this great cata» | 
ſtrophe, 

This miniſtry of angels may be either in ordering * 
conducting ſuch natural cauſes as we have already given 
an account of, or in adding new ones, if occaſion be; 
I mean, increaſing the quantity of fire, or of fiery mate- 
rials, in and about the earth; ſo as that element ſhall 
de more abundant and more predominant, and overbear 
all oppoſition that either water, or any other body, can 
make againſt it. It is not material whether of theſe two 
ſuppoſitions we follow, provided we allow that the con- 
flagration is a work of providence, and not a pure natu- 


ral fatality, If it be neceſſary that there ſhould be an 
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augmentation made of fiery matter, it is not hard to con- 
ceive how that may be done, either ſrom the heavens, or 
from the earth, Iſa. xxx. 26. The prophets ſometimes 
ſpeak of multiplying or ſtrengthening the light of the ſun, 
and it may as eaſily be conceived of his heat as of his light; 
as if the phial that was to be poured upon it, Rev. xxvi. 8. 
and gave it a power to ſtorch men with fire, had ſomething 


of a natural ſenſe as well as moral. But there is another 


ſtream of ethereal matter that flows from the heavens, 
and recruits the central fire with continual ſupplies ; this 
may be increaſed and ſtrengthened, and its effects con - 
veyed throughout the whole body of the earth, 

But if an augmentation is to be made of terreſtrial fire, 


or of ſuch terreſtrial ee as contain it moſt, as ſul- 


phur, oil, and ſuch like, I am apt to believe, theſe will 
Increaſe of their own accord, upon a- general drought 


and deſiccation of the earth. For I am far from the o- 


pinion of ſome chymiſts, that think theſe principles im- 
mutable, and incapable of diminution or augmentation. 


J willingly admit that all ſuch particles may be broken 


and disfigured, and thereby loſe their proper and ſpecific 
virtue, and new ones may be generated to ſupply the 
places of the former : which ſupplies, or new productions, 
being made in a leſs, or greater meaſure, according to the 
general diſpoſitions of nature; when nature is heighten- 
ed into a kind of fever and ebullition of all her juices and 
humours, as ſhe will be at that time, we muſt expect, 
that more parts. than ordinary ſhould be made inflam- 
mable, and thoſe that are inflamed ſhould become more 


violent. Under theſe circumſtances, when all cauſes lean 


that way, a little help from a ſuperior power will have 
a great effect, and make a great change in the ſtate of 


the world. And as to the power of angels, I am of o- 


pinion, that it is very great as to the changes and mo- 
difications of natural bodies; that they can diſſolve a mar- 
ble as eaſily as we can crumble earth and moulds; or fix 
any liquor in a moment, into a ſubſtance as hard as cry- 
ſtal: that they can either make flames more vehement 


and irreſiſtible to all ſorts of bodies ; or as harmleſs as 
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lambent fires, and as ſoft as oil. We ſee an inſtance of 
this laſt, in Nebuchadnerzar' s fiery furnace, Daniel iii. 28, 
where the three children walked unconcerned in the midft 
of the flames, under the charge and protection of an an- 

and the ſame angel, if he had pleaſed, could have 
/ ds the ſame furnace ſeven times hotter than the wrath 
of the tyrant had made it. 

We will therefore leave it to their akitiby to manage 
this great furnace, when the heavens and the earth are 
on fire: to conſerve, increaſe, direct, or temper the flames, 
according to inſtructions given them, as they are to be 
tutelary or deſtroying. Neither let any body think it a 
diminution of providence, to put things into the hands 
of angels; it is the true rule and method of it: for to em · 
ploy an almighty power where it is not neceſſary, is to 
debaſe it, and give it a taſk fit for lower beings. Some 
think it devotion and piety to have recourſe immediate - 
ly to the arm of God to ſalve all things; this may be 
done ſometimes with a good intention, but commonly 
with little judgment. God is as jealous of the glory of 
his wiſdom, as of his power; and wiſdom conſiſts in the 
conduct and ſubordination of ſeveral cauſes to bring our 
purpoſes to effect; but what is diſpatched by an im- 
mediate ſupreme power leaves no room for the exer- 
eiſe of wiſdom. To conclude this point, which I have 
touched upon more than once; we muſt not be partial 
to any of God's attributes, and providence being a com- 
plection of many, power, wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs, when we give due place and honour to all theſe, 
then we moſt honour Divine PROVIDENCE, 
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How the ſea will be di nini ſbed and conſumed, Hou the 
rocks and mountains will be thrown down and melted, and 
the whole exterior frame of the earth di ws: into a de- 


lage of. Aire. 


WE have now taken a view of the cauſes of the con- 
flagration, both ordinary and extraordinary: it remains 
to conſider the manner of it; how theſe cauſes will ope- 
rate, and bring to paſs an effect ſo great and fo prodigi- 
ous. We took notice before, that the grand obſtruction 
would be from the ſea, and from the mountains; ve muſt 
therefore take theſe to taſk in the firlt place: and if we 
can remove them out of our way, or overcome what re- 
ſiſtance and oppoſition they are capable to make, the reſt 
of the work will not be uneaſy to us, | 

The ocean indeed is a vaſt body of waters; and we 
muſt uſe all our art and {kill to dry it up, or conkune it 
in a good meaſure, before we can compaſs our deſign. 
I remember the advice a philoſopher gave Amaſis king 
of Ægypt, when he had a command {ent him from the 
king of Athiopia, that he ſhould drink up the ſea. Amaſis 
being very anxious and ſollicitous what anſwer he ſhould 
make to this ſtrange command, the philoſopher Bias ad- 
viſed him to make this round an to the king, That 
he was ready to perform his commend, and to drink up the ſea, 


proviged he would ſtop the rivers from flowing into his cup. 


while he was drinking, This anſwer baffled the king, 
for he could not ſtop the rivers ; but this we muſt do, 
or we ſhall never be able to drink up the ſea, or burn up 
the earth, | 

Neither will this be ſo impoſſible as it ſeems at firſt 
light, if we refle& upon thoſe preparations, we have made 


towards it, by a general.drought all over the earth. This, 


we ſuppoſe, will precede the conflagration, and by dry- 
r rivers which daily W 
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84 Concerning the Conflagration, 
will by degrees ſtarve that monſter, or reduce it to ſuch 


a degree of weakneſs, that it ſhall not be able to make 
any great reſiſtance. More than half an ocean of water 
flows into the ſea every day, from the rivers of the earth, 

if you take them all together. This I ſpeak upon a mode. 


rate computation. Ariſtotle ſays, the rivers carry more 


water into the ſea in the ſpace of a year, than would e- 
qual in bulk the whole globe of the earth. Nay ſome 
have ventured to affirm this of one ſingle river, the Vol- 
ga, that runs into the Caſpian ſea, It is a great river 
indeed, and hath ſeventy mouths ; and ſo it had need 


have, to diſgorge a maſs of watter equal to the body of 


the earth, in a year's time. But we need not take ſuch 


high meaſures ; there are at leaſt an hundred great rivers ' 


that flow into the ſea from ſeveral parts of the earth, iſ- 
lands and continents, beſides ſeveral thouſands of leſſer 
ones: let us ſuppoſe theſe, altogether, to pour as much 
water into the ſea-channel every day, as is equal to half 
the ocean: and we ſhall be eaſily convinced of the rea- 


 fonableneſs of this ſuppoſition, if we do but examine the 


daily expence of one river, and by that make an eſtimate 
of the reſt, This we find calculated to our hands in the 
river Po, in Italy ; a river of much what the ſame big- 
neſs with our Thames, and diſburdens itſelf into the gulph 


of Venice. Baptiſta Riccioli hath computed how much 


water this river diſcharges in an hour, viz. 18000000 
cubical paces of water, and conſequently 432000000 in 
a day, which is ſcarce credible to thoſe that do not di- 
ſtinctly compute it. Suppoſe then an hundred rivers as 
great as this, or greater, to fall into the ſea from the land; 
beſides thouſands of leſſer, that pay their tribute at the 
ſame time into the great receipt of the ocean: theſe all 
taken together are capable to renew the ſea twite every 
four and twenty hours. Which ſuppoſitions being ad- 
mitted, if by a great and laſting drought theſe rivers were 
dried up, or the fountains from whence they flow, what 
would then become of that vaſt ocean, that before was 
fo formidable to us? 
n 18 _ will ſay, theſe great rivers cannot þe 
dried 
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dried up, though the little ones may ; and therefore we 
muſt not ſuppoſe ſuch an univerſal ſtop of waters, or 
that they will all fail, by any drought whatſoever. But 
great rivers being made up of little ones, if theſe fail, 
thoſe muſt be diminiſhed, ifnot quite drained and exhauſt- 
ed. It may be, all fountains and ſprings do not pro- 
ceed from the ſame cauſes, or the ſame original ; and 


ſome are much more copious than others: for ſuch dif- 


ferences, we will allow what is due; but ſtill the dryneſs 
of the air and of the earth continuing, and all the ſources 
and ſupplies of moiſture, both from above and from be- 
low, being leſſened, or wholly diſcontinued, a general 
decay of all fountains and rivers muſt neceſſarily follow, 
and conſequently of the ſea, and of its fulneſs, that de- 


pends upon them ; and that is enough for our preſent 


purpoſe, 

The firſt ſtep therefore towards the conſumption of the 
ocean, will be the diminution or ſuſpenſion of the rivers 
that run into it; the next will be an evacuation by ſubs 
terraneous paſſages; and the laſt by eruptions of fires in 
the very channel of it, and in the midſt of the waters. 
As for ſubterraneous evacuations, we cannot doubt but 
that the ſea hath outlets at the bottom of it, whereby it 
diſcharges that vaſt quantity of water that flows into it 
every day; and that could not be diſcharged ſo faſt as it 
comes from the wide mouths of the rivers, by percolati- 
on, or ſtraining thorough the ſands. Seas alſo commu- 
nicate with one.another by theſe internal paſſages ; as is 
manifeſt from thoſe particular ſeas that have no external 
outlet, or iſſue, though they receive into them many 


| great rivers, and ſometimes the influx of other ſeas. So 


the Caſpian ſea receives not only Volga, which we men- 


tioned before, but ſeveral other rivers, and yet hath no 


viſible iſſue for its waters. The Mediterranean ſea, be- 


ſides all the rivers it receives, hath a current flow ng in- 


to it, at either end, from other ſeas; from the Atlantic 
ocean at the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and from the Black 
Sea above Conſtantinople ; and yet there is no paſſage a- 


bove ground, or viſible derivation of the Mediterranean 
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waters ont of their channel; which ſeeing they do not 
overfil, nor overflow the banks, it is certain they muſt 
have ſome ſecret conveyances into the bowels of the earth, 
or ſubterraneous communication with other ſeas. Laſtly, 
from the whirlpools of the ſea, that ſuck in bodies that 
come within their reach, it ſeems plainly to appear, by 
that attraction and abſorption, that there is a a: of 
waters in thoſe places. 

Wherefore when the current of the rivers into the ſea 
is ſtopped, or in a great meaſure diminiſhed ; the ſea 
continuing to empty itſelf by theſe fubterraneous paſſages, 
and having little or none of thoſe ſupplies that it uſed to 
have from the land, it muſt needs be ſenſibly leſſened 
and both contract its channel into a narrower compaſs, 
and alſo have leſs depth in the waters that remain. And 
in the laſt place, we muſt expect fiery eruptions in ſeveral 
parts of the ſea-channel, which will help to ſuck up, or 


_ evaporate the remaining waters. In the preſent ſtate of 


nature there have been ſeveral inſtances of ſuch eruptions _ 
of fire from the bottom of the fea; and in that laſt ſtate 
of nature, when all things are-in a tendency to inflam- 
mation, and when earthquakes and eruptions will be 
more frequent every where, we muſt expect them alfo 
more frequently by ſea, as "well as by land. It is true, 
neither earthquakes nor eruptions can happen in the 
middle of the great ocean, or in the deepeſt abyſs, be- 
cauſe there are no cavities, or mines below it, for the 
vapours and exhalations to lodge in: but it is not much 
of the ſea-channel that is fo deep; and in other parts, 
eſpecially in ſtreights, and near iſlands, ſuch eruptions, 


like ſea-volcano's, have frequently happened, and ne- 


Hands have been made by ſuch fiery matter thrown up 
from the bottom of the ſea. Thus, they ſay, thoſe iſlands 
in the Mediterranean, called the Volcanean Iſlands, had 
their original, being matter caſt up from the bottom of 
the ſea, by the force of fire, as new mountains fometimes 
are raiſed upon the earth. Another iſland in the Archi- 
pelago had the fame original; whereof Strabo gives an ac- 
count, lib. 1. The flames, he ſays, ſprung up through the 
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waters four days together, fo as the whole ſea was hot and 


burning; and they raiſed by degrees, as with engines, 2 
maſs of earth, which made a new iſland, twelve furlongs in 
compaſ3. And in the ſame Archipelago, flames and ſmoke 
have ſeveral times, (particularly in the year 1650.) riſen 
out of the ſea, and filled the air with ſulphureous ſcents 
and vapours. In like manner in the ifland of St. Michael, 
one of the Tercera's, there have been, of later years, 
ſuch eructations of fire and flames, ſo ſtrong and violent, 
that, at the deep of an hundred and ſixty fathoms, they 
forced their way through the midſt of the waters, from 
the bottom of the ſea into the open air, as has been re- 


lated by thoſe that were eye-witneſſes. 


In theſe three ways, I conceive, the great faves of the 
ſea will be broken, and the mighty ocean reduced to a 
ſtanding pool of putrid waters, without vent, and with- 
out recruits, But there will ſtill remain, in the midſt of 
the channel, a great maſs of troubled liquors, like dregs 
in the bottom of the veſſel; which will not be drunk up, 
till the earth be all on fire, and torrents of melted and 
ſulphureous matter flow from the land, and mingle with 
this dead ſea. But let us now leave the ſea in this hum- 
ble poſture, and go on to attack the rocks and mountains, 
which ſtand next in our way. 

See how ſcornfully they look down upon us, and bid 
defiance to all the elements; they have born the thun- 


der and lightening of heaven, and all the artillery of the 


ſkies, for innumerable ages; and do not fear the crack- 
ling of thorns and of ſhrubs that burn at their feet : let 
the towns and cities of the earth, ſay they, be laid in 


aſhes; let the woods and foreſts blaze away, and the fat 
| foil of the earth fry in its own greaſe; theſe things will 
not affect us; we can ſtand naked in the midſt of a ſea 


of fire, with our roots as deep as the foundations of the 

earth, and our heads above the clouds of the air. Thus 

they proudly defy nature; and it mult be confeſſed, that 

theſe, being, as it were, the bones of the earth, when 

the body is burning, will be the laſt conſumed; and I 

am apt to think, if they could keep in the ſame poſture 
FS 
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they ſtand in now, and preſerve themſelves from falling, 
the fire could never get an entire power over them, But 
mountains are generally hollow, and that makes them ſub- 
ject to a double caſualty; firſt, of earthquakes; ſecond- 
ly, of having their roots eaten away by water or by fire; 
but by fire eſpecially in this caſe: for we ſuppoſe there 
will be innumerable ſubterraneous fires ſmothering un- 
der ground, before the general fire breaks out; and theſe, 
by corroding the bowels of the earth, will make it more 
hollow, and more ruinous; and when the earth is ſo far 
diſſolved, that the cavities within the mountains are filled 
with lakes of fire, then the mountains will ſink, and fall 
into thoſe boiling cauldrons, which in time will diſſolve 
them, though they were as hard as adamant. 

There is another engine that will tear the earth with 
great violence, and rend in pieces whatſoever is above 
or about thoſe parts of it; and that is the element of wa- 


ter, ſo gentle 1 in itſelf when undiſturbed: but it is found 


by experience, that when water falls into liquid metals, 
it flies about with an incredible impetuoſity, and breaks 
or bears down every thing that would ſtop its motion 
and expanſion. This force I take to come from the ſud- 
den and ſtrong rarefaction of its parts, which make a 
kind of exploſion, when it is ſudden and vehement; and 
this is one of the greateſt forces we know in nature: ac- 
cordingly I am apt to think that the marvelous force of 
volcano's, when they throw out lumps of rocks, great 
fragments of earth, and other heavy bodies, to ſuch a 
vaſt height and diſtance, that it is done by this way of 


exploſion; and that exploſion made by the ſudden rare- - 


faction of ſea waters, that fall into pans or receptacles of 
molten ore and ardent liquors, within the cavities of the 


mountain; and thereupon follow the noiſes, rorings, 


and eruptions of thoſe places. It is obſerved, that vol- 
cano's are in mountains, and generally, if not always, 
near the ſea; and when its waters, by ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages, are driven under the mountain, either by a par- 
ticular wind, or by a great agitation of the waves, they 


meet there with metals and fiery minerals diſſolved ; and 
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are immediately, according to our ſuppoſition, rarefied, 


and, by way of exploſion, fly out at the mouth or fun- 


nel of the mountain, bearing before them whatſoever 
ſtands in their way. Whether this be a true account, 
or no, of the preſent volcano's and their eruptions, it is 
manifeſt, that ſuch caſes, as we have mentioned, will hap- 
pen in the een of the earth, and that ſuch eru- 
ptions or diſruptions of the earth will follow thereupon : 
and that theſe will contribute very much to the ſinking 
of mountains, the ſplitting of rocks, and the bringing of 
all ſtrong holds of nature under the power of the general 
fre, 

To conclude this point: the mountains will all be 
brought low, in that ſtate of nature, either by earthquakes, 
or ſubterraneous fires; Every valley ſhall be exalted, and 
every mountain and hill ſtall be made low, Iſa. xl. 4. 
Which will be literally true at the ſecond coming of our 
Saviour, as it was figuratively applied to his firſt coming, 
Luke iii. 5. Now, being once levelled with the reſt of 
the earth, the queſtion will only be, how they ſhall be 


diſſolved? But there is no terreſtrial body indiſſolvable 


to fire, if it have a due ſtrength and continuance ; and 
this laſt fire will have both, in the higheſt degrees; ſo 
that it cannot but be capable of diſſolving all elementary 
compoſitions, how hard or ſolid ſoever they be. 

It is true, theſe mountains and rocks, as I ſaid before, 


will have the privilege to be the laſt deſtroyed. Theſe, 


with the deep parts of the ſea, and the polar regions of 
the earth, will undergo a flower fate, and be conſumed 


more leiforely. The action of the laſt fire may be di- 
ſtinguiſned into two times, or two aſlaults ; the firſt aſ- 


fault will carry off all mankind, and all the works of the 
earth that are eaſily combuſtible ; and this will be done 
with a quick and ſudden motion. But the ſecond aſſault, 
being employed about the conſumption of ſuch bodies, 
or ſuch matterials, as are not ſo eafily ſubjected to fire, 
will be of long continuance, and the work of ſome years. 
And it is fit it ſhould be ſo; that this flaming world may 
be 3 and conſidered by che neighbouring worlds a- 
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bout it, as a dreadful ſpectacle, and monument of God's 
wrath againſt difloyal, and diſobedient creatures. That 
by this example, now before their eyes, they may think 
of their own fate, and what may befal them, as well 
as another planet of the ſame elements and compoſition, 
Thus much for the rocks and mountains; which, you 
ſee, according to our hypotheſis, will be levelled, and 
the whole face of the earth reduced to plainneſs and equa- 
lity; nay, which is more, melted and diſſolved into a 
ſea of liquid fire, And becauſe this may ſeem a paradox, 
being more than is uſually ſuppoſed, or taken notice of, 
in the doctrine of the conflagration, it will not be-impro- 
er, in this place, to give an account, wherein our i- 
dea of the conflagration, and its effects, differs from the 
common onion, and the uſual repreſentation of it. It 
1s commonly ſuppoſed, that the conflagration of the world 
is like the burning of a city, where the walls and mate- 
rials of the houſes are not melted down, but ſcorched, 
inflamed, demoliſhed, and made uninhabitable: ſo they 


think in the burning of the world, ſuch bodies, or ſuch 
parts of nature, as are fit fewel for the fire, will be in- 


flamed, and, it may be, conſumed, or reduced to ſmoke 
and aſhes; ; but other bodies, that are not capable of in- 
flammation, will only be ſcorched and defaced, the beau- 
ty and furniture of the carth ſpoiled, and by that means, 
{ay they, it will he laid waſte and become uninhabitable. 
This ſeems to me a very ſhort and imperfect idea of the 
conſſagration; neither agreeable to ſcripture, nor to the 
deductions that may be made from ſcripture. We there- 
fore ſuppoſe that this is but half the work; this deſtroy- 


ing of the outward garniture of the earth is but the firſt 


onſet, and that the conflagration will end in a diſſolution 
and liquefaction of the elements and all the exterior re- 
gion of the earth; fo as to become a true deluge of fire, 
or a {ea of fire overſpreading the whole globe of the earth. 
This ſtate of the conflagration, I think, may be plainly 
proved; partly by the expreſhons of ſcripture concern- 
ing it, and partly from the renovation of the earth that 1s 
to follow uroa it, Saint Peter, who is our chief guide 
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in the doctrine of the conflagration, ſays, 2 Pet, iii. Io, 


11. The elements will be melted with fervent heat; be- 


ſides burning up the works of the earth. Then adds, 
Seeing all theſe things ſhall be diſſolved, etc. Theſe terms 
of liquefaction and diſſolution cannot, without violence, 
be reſtrained to ſimple devaſtation, and ſuperficial ſcorch- 
ing, Such expreſſions carry the work a great deal fur- 
ther, even to that full ſenſe which we propoſe. Beſides, 
the prophets often ſpeak of the melting of the earth, or 
of the hills and mountains, at the preſence of the Lord, 


in the day of his wrath, Iſa. xxxiv. 3, 4. and xliv. 1, 


2. Nah, i. 5. Pſal. xcvii. 5. And faint John (Apoc. xv. 
2.) tells us of a /ea of gla/5 mingled with fire ; where the 
faints ſtood, finging the ſong of Moſes, and triumphing 
over their enemies, the ſpiritual Pharoah and his hoſt, 
that were ſwallowed up in it. The ſe of glaſt muſt be 
a fea of molten glaſs; it muſt be fluid, not folid, if a ſea; 
neither can a ſolid ſubſtance be ſaid to be mingled with 
fire, as this was. And to this anſwers the /ate of fire 
and brimſtone, which the beaſt and falſe prophet were thrown 
into alive, Apoc. xix. 20, Theſe all refer to the end of 
the world, and the laſt fire, and alfo plainly imply, or 
expreſs rather, that ſtate of liquefaction which we ſuppoſe 
and aſſert, | 55:06 
Furthermore, the renovation of the world, or the new 
heavens and new earth, which ſaint Peter, out of the pro- 
phets, tells us ſhall ſpring out of theſe that are burnt and 
diſſolved, do ſuppoſe this earth reduced into a fluid cha- 
os, that it may lay a foundation for a ſecond world. If 


you take ſuch a ſkeleton of an earth, as your ſcorching 


fire would leave behind it; where the fleſh is torn from 
the bones, and the rocks and mountains ſtand naked, and 
ſtaring upon you; the ſea, half empty, gaping at the fun, 
and the cities all in ruins, and in rubbiſh ; how would 

raiſe a new world from this? And a world fit to be 
an hubitation fer the righteous? For ſo St. Peter makes 


that to be, which is to ſucceed after the conflagration, 
2 Pet. iii. 13. And a world alſo without a ſea? So St. 


John deſcribes the ne earth he ſaw, Apoc. xxi. 1. As 
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theſe characters do not agree to the preſent earth, ſo nei - 
ther would they agree to your future one; for if that dead 
lamp could revive and become habitable again, it would 
however retain all the imperfections of the former earth, 

beſides ſome ſcars, and deformities of its own, has. 


fore, if you would caſt the earth into a new, and better 


mould, you muſt firſt melt it down; and the laſt fire, be- 
ing as a refiner's fire, will make an improvement in it, 
both as to matter and form, To conclude, it muſt be 
reduced into a fluid maſs, in the nature of a chaos, as 
it was at firſt; but this laſt will be a fiery chaos, as that 
was watery ; and from this ſtate it will emerge again in- 
to a paradiſaical world. But this being the ſubject of the 

following book, we will diſcourſe no more of ut it in this 
place. N 


nn 


Concerning the beginning and progreſs of the conflagration, 
what part of the earth will firſt be burnt, The manner 
the future deſtruction of Rome, according to prophetical 
indications. The laſt ſtate and. conſummation of the e 
neral fire. 


HA VI N G removed the chief eons to our de- 


Gn, and ſhewed a method for weakening the ſtrength of 


nature, by draining the trench, and beating down thoſe 
dulwarks, wherein ſhe ſeems to place her greateſt conſi- 
dence: we muſt now go to work; making choice of the 
weakelt part of nature for our firſt attack, where the fire 
may be the eaſieſt admitted, nd i beſt meinteined, and 
preſerved. 

And for our better direQion, it ja be of uſe to con- 
ſider what we noted before, viz. That the conflagration 
is not a pure natural fatality, but a mixed fatality; or a 
divine judgment ſupported by natural cauſes. And if 
we can find ſome part of the earth, or of the Chriſtian 
world, that hath more of theſe natural dif ene te to in- 
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flammation than the reſt; and is alſo repreſented by ſeri- 
pture as a more peculiar object of God's judgments at the 
coming of our Saviour, we may juſtly pitch upon that 
part of the world, as firſt to be deſtroyed; nature and 


providence n e to make that the firſt ſacrifice to 


this fiery vengeance. 

Now as to natural e in any country or re- 
gion of the earth, to be ſet on fire, they ſeem to be chief- 
ly thefe two; ſulphureouſneſs of the ſoil, and, an hol- 
low mountainous conſtruction of the ground. Where 
theſe two diſpoſitions meet in the ſame trad or territory, 
(the one as to the quality of the matter, and the other as 
to the form) it ſtands like a pile of fit materials, ready 
ſet to have the fire put to it. And as to divine indica- 


tions where this general fire will begin, the ſcripture points 


to the ſeat of Antichriſt, whereſoever that is, for the be- 
ginniag of it. The ſcripture, I ſay, points at this two 
ways: firſt, in telling us that our Saviour at his coming 
in flames of m ſhall conſume the wicked one, the man of ſin, 
the ſon of perdition, with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall 
deſtroy him with the brightneſs of his preſence, 2 Thell. i. 

7. chap. it. 8. Secondly, under the name of Myſtical Ba- 
an, which is allowed by all to be the ſeat of Antichriſt, 


and by ſcripture always condemned to the fire, This 


we find in plain words aſſerted by St. John, in the xvliith 


chapter of his Revelations (verſes 8, 19.) and in the 


xixth (verſe 3) under the name of the great whore; which 
is the ſame city, and the ſame ſeat, according to the in- 
terpretation of ſcripture itſelf, (ch. xvii, xviti.) And the 
prophet Daniel, when he had ſet the Antient of days upon 
his fiery throne, ſays, The body of the beaſt was given to 
the burning flame, Dan, vii. 9, 10, 11. Which I take to 
be the ſame thing with what St. John ſays afterwards, 
(Apoc. xix. 20.) The beaſt and the falſe prophet were caſt 
alive into a lake of fire, burning with brimſtone. By theſe 
places of ſcripture it ſeems manifeſt, that Antichriſt, and 
the ſeat of Antichriſt, will be ond with fire, at the 
coming of our Saviour. And it is very reaſonable and 
decorous, that t the: ome traitor and head of the * 
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94 Concerning the Conflagration. 

cy, ſhould be made the firſt example of the divine Vene 
eance. _ 

- Thus much being allowed from ſcripture, kt us now 
return to nature again; to ſeek out that part of the Chri- 
ſtian world, that from its own conſtitution is moſt ſub- 
jet to burning; by the ſulphureouſneſs of its ſoil, and 
its fiery mountains and caverns, This we ſhall eaſily 
find to be the Roman Territory, or the country of Italy : 
which, by all accounts, antient and modern, is a ſtore- 
houſe of fire; as if it was condemned to that fate by God 

and nature, and to be an incendiary, as it were, to the 
reſt of the world. And ſeeing Myſtical Babylon, the 
ſeat of Antichriſt, is the ſame Rome, and its territory, as 

it is underſtood by moſt interpreters of former, and later 
ages; you ſee both our lines meet in this point; and, 
that there is a fairneſs, on both hands, to conclude, that 
at the glorious appearance of our Saviour, the confla- 
gration will begin at the city of Rome, and the Roman 
territory. 

Nature bath ſaved us the pains of ann a fire in 
thoſe parts of the earth; for, ſince the memory of man, 
there have always been ſubterrancous fires in Italy, And 
the Romans did not preſerve their Veſtal fire with more 
conſtancy, than nature hath done her fiery mountains in 
ſome, part or other of that territory. Let us then ſup- 
poſe, when the fatal time draws near, all theſe burning 
mountains to be filled and repleniſhed with fit materials 
for ſuch a deſign; and when our Saviour appears in the 
clouds, with an hoſt ofangels, that they all begin to play, 
as fire-works, at the triumphal entery of a prince. Let 
Veſuvius, Etna, Strongyle, and all the Volcanian iſlands, 


break out into flames; and by the earthquakes, which 


then will rage, let us ſuppoſe new eruptions, or new 
mountains opened in the Appennines, and near to Rome; 
and to vomit out fire in the ſame manner as the old vol- 
cano g. Then let the ſulphureous ground take fire; and 
ſeeing the ſoil of that country, in ſeveral places, is fo 
full of brimſtone, that the ſteams and ſmoke of it viſibly 
riſe out of the earth; we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
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it will burn openly, and be inflamed, at that time. Laft- 
ly, the lightenings of the air, and the flaming ſtreams of 
the melting ſkies, will mingle and join with theſe burn- 
ings of the earth; and theſe three cauſes meeting together, 
as they cannot but make a dreadful ſcene, ſo they will 
eaſily deſtroy and conſume whatſoever lies within the 
compaſs of their fury. 

Thus you may fuppoſe the beginning of the general 
fire: and it will be carried on by like caufes, though in 
leſſer degrees, in other parts of the earth: but as to Rome, 
there is ſtill, in my opinion, a more dreadful fate that 
will attend it; namely, to be abſorped, or ſwallowed up, 
in a lake of fire and brimſtone, after the manner of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, This, in my judgment, will be the fate 
and final concluſion of Myſtical Babylon, to ſink as a 
great mill- ſtone into the ſea, and never to appear more. 
Hear what the prophet ſays, A mighty angel took up a 
ſtone, like à great mill-ſtone, and caſl it into the ſea, ſaying, 
Thus with violence ſhall that great city Babylon be thrown 
drun, and ſhall be found na more at all, Apoc. xviii. 21. 
Simply to be burnt, does not at all anfwer to this defcri- 
ption of its periſhing, by ſinking like a mill-ſtone into the 
fea, and never appearing more, nor of not having its place 
ever more: found; that is, leaving no remains or marks of 
it. A city, that is only burnt, cannot be faid to fall like 
a mall-flone into the ſea ; or, that it can never more be found; 
for after the burning of a city, the ruins ſtand, and its 
place is well known: wherefore in both reſpects, beſides 
this exterior burning, there muſt be an abſorption of 
this Myſtical Babylon, the ſeat of the beaſt, and there- 


upon a total diſappearance of it. This alſo agrees with 
the ſaddenneſs of the judgment, which is a repeated cha- 
racer of it, chap. xviii. 8, 10, 17, 19. Now what kind 


of abſorption this will be, into what, and in what man- 
ner, we may learn from what St. John ſays afterwards, 
chap. xix. 20. The beaſt and the falſe prophets were cafl 
alive into a lake of fire and brimſtune. You muſt not i- 
magine, that they were bound hand and foot, and ſs 
thrown headlong into this lake; but they were ſwallows 
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ed up alive, they and theirs, as Corah and his company 
or, to uſe a plainer example, after the manner of $0- 
dom and Gomorrah, which periſhed by fire, and at the 
fame time ſunk into the Dead Sea, or a lake of beim 
ſtone. 

This was a a lively type of the fate of Rome, or Myſti- 
cal Babylon : and it is fit it ſhould reſemble Sodom, as 
well in its puniſhment, as in its crimes. Neither is it a 
hard thing to conceive how ſuch an abſorption may come 
to paſs, that being a thing ſo uſual in earthquakes, and 
ung ages being ſo frequent in that region, And laſt- 
ly, that this ſhould be, after the manner of Sodom, turn- 
ed into a lake of fire, will not be at all ſtrange, if we 
conſider, that there will be many ſubterraneous lakes of 
fire at that time, when the bowels of the earth begin to 
melt, and the mountains ſpew out ſtreams of liquid fire, 
The grou nd thereof being hollow and rotten in thoſe parts, 
when' it comes to be ſhaken with a mighty earthquake, 
the foundations will fink, and the whole frame fall into 
an abyſs of fire below, as a mill-ſtone into the ſea. 
And this will give occaſion to that cry, Babylon the great 
is fallen, is fallen, and ſhall never more be found. 

This ſeems to be a probable account, according to 
ſcripture and reaſon, of the begining of the general fire, 
and of the particular fate of Rome. But it may be pro- 
poſed here, as an objection againſt this hypotheſis, that 
the Mediterranean ſea, lying all along the coaſt of Italy, 
muſt needs be a ſufficient guard to that country againſt 


the invaſion' of fire, or at leaſt muſt needs extinguiſh it, 


before it can do much miſchief there, or propagate itſelf 


Into other countries. I thought we had in a good mea- 
ſure prevented this objection before, by ſhewing how the 


ocean would be diminiſhed before the conflagration, and 
eſpecially the arms and /inu/es of the ocean; and of theſe 
none would be more ſubject to this diminution, than the 
Mediterranean; for, receiving its ſupplies from the ocean 
and the Black Sea, if theſe came to fink in their channels, 
they would not riſe ſo high, as to be capable to flow in- 
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Concerning the Conflagration, 57 
being ent off, it would ſoon empty itſelf fo far, partly by 
evaporation, and partly by ſubterraneous paſſages, as to 
ſhrink from all its ſhores, 'and become only a ſtanding 

| of water in the middle of the channel: nay, it is 
poſſible, by floods of fire deſcending from the many vyol- 
cano's upon its ſhores, it might itſelf be converted into 
a lake of fire, and rather help than obſtruct the progreſs 
of the conflagration, 

It may indeed be made a queſtion, whether this fery 
vengeance upon the ſeat of Antichriſt will not precede the 
general conflagration, at ſome diſtance of time, as a fore- 
runner and fore -warner to the world, that the reſt of the 
people may have ſpace to repent; and particularly the 
Jews, being ſpeQators of this tragedy, and of the mira- 
culous appearance of our Sayiour, may fee the hand of 
God in it, and be convinced of the truth and divine au- 
thority of the Chriſtian religion: I fay, this ſuppoſition 


would leave room for theſe and ſome other prophetic 


ſcenes, which we know not well where to place; but ſee- 
ing the day of the Lord is repreſented in ſcripture, as one 


entire thing, without interruption or diſcontinuation, 


and that it is to begin with the deſtruction of Anti- 
chriſt, we have warrant enough to purſue the reſt of 
the conflagration from this beginning and introduction. 

Let us then ſuppoſe the fame preparations made in the 
other parts of the earth to continue the fire; for the con- 
flagration of the world being a work of providence, we 
may be fure ſuch meaſures are taken, as will effectual - 


ly carry it on, when once begun. The body of the 
earth will be looſened and broken by earthquakes, the 
more ſolid parts impregnated with ſulphur, and the ca- 


vities filled with un&pous fumes and exhalations, ſo as 
the whole maſs will be/but as one preat funeral-pile, rea- 
dy built, and wanting nothing but the hand of a deſtroy- 
ing arcpel to give it fire. I will not take upon me to de- 
termine which way this deyouring enemy will ſteer his 
courſe from Italy, or in what order he will advance and 
enter the ſeveral regions of our continent; that would 


be an undertaking as uncertain as uſeleſs: but we can- 
Vor. II. I 
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not doubt of his ſucceſs, which way ſoever he goes; un-: 
leſs where the channel of the ocean may chance to ſtop 
him: but as to that, we allow, that different continents 
may have different fires ; not propagated from one ano- 
ther, but of diſtin& ſources and originals; and fo like- 
wiſe in remote iſlands; and therefore no long paſſage, or 
trajection, will be required from ſhore to ſhore; and e- 
ven the ocean itſelf will, at length, be as fiery as any 
part of the land; but that, with its rocks, he rpc will 
be the laſt ching ſubdued. 

As to the animate world, the fire will over-run it with 
a ſwift and rapid courſe, and all living creatures will be 
ſuffocated, or conſumed, at the firſt aſſault ; and at the 
ſame time the beauty of the fields, and the external de- 
corations of nature will be defaced : then the cities and 
the towns, and all the works of man's hands, will burn 
like ſtubble before the wind. Theſe will be ſoon diſ- 
patched ; but the great burden of the work {till remains; 
which is, that /iquefat#ion we mentioned before, or a AY; 
ting fire, much more ſtrong and vehement than theſe 
tranſient blazes, which do but ſweep the ſurface of the 
earth: this liquefaction, I ſay, we proved before out of 
ſcripture, as the laſt ſtate of the fiery deluge, chap. ix. 
And it is this which, at length, will make the ſea itſelf a 
take of fire and Ine when, inſtead of rivers of wa- 
ters which uſed to flow into it from the land, there come 
ſtreams and rivulets of ſulphureous liquors, and purulent 
melted matter, which, following the tract of their natural 
gravity, will fall into this great drain of this earth; up- 
on which mixture, the remaining parts of ſweet water 
will ſoon evaporate, and the falt, mingling with the ſul - 
phur, will make a dead fea, an Aſphaltites, a a lake of So- 
dom, a cup of the dregs of the wine of the berceneſ of 
God's wrath. 

We noted before two een effects of the "AM 
ing mountains, which would contribute to the conflagra- 
tion of the world, and gave inſtances of both in former 
eruptions of Aitna and Veſuvius; one was, of thoſe balls, 
or lumps of fire, which Mo throw about 1 in the time of 
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their rage; and the other, of thoſe torrents of liquid fire, 
which rowl down their ſides to the next ſeas or valleys. 
In the firſt reſpect, theſe mountains are as ſo many bat- 
teries, planted by providence in ſeyeral parts of the earth, 

to fling thoſe fiery bombs into ſuch places, or ſuch cities, 
as are marked out for deſtruction; and, in the ſecond re- 
ſpec, they are to dry up the waters, and the rivers, and 
the ſea itſelf, when they fall into its channel. T. Fa- 
zellus, a Siellien; who writ the hiſtory of that iſland, 

tells us, Annal. Sic. dec. 1. I. 2. c. 4. of ſuch a river of 
fire (upon an eruption of Ætna) Rin twenty eight miles 


long, reaching from the mountain to port Longina z 


and might have been much longer, if it had not been 
ſtopt by the ſea. Many ſuch as theſe, and far greater, 
we ought in reaſon to imagine, when all the earth begins 


to melt, and to ripen towards a diſſolution: it will then 


be full of theſe ſulphureous juices, as grapes with wine 
and theſe will be ſqueezed out of the earth into the ſea, 
as out of a wine-preſs, into the receiver, to fill up that 


cup, as we ſaid before, with the wine of the feerceneſi of 
God's wrath. 


ſcripture to a natural ſenſe, as doubtleſs ſome of thoſe muſt 
that reſpect the end of the world; theſe phraſes which we 
have now ſuggeſted, of the winereſs of the wrath of God, 
Apoc. xiv. 10, 19. Drinking the fierceneſs of his e 
poured, without mixture, into the cup of his indignation; 
ch. xvi. 19. ch. xix. 15. with expreſſions of the like na- 
ture, that occur ſometimes in the old prophets, but eſ- 


pecially in the Apocalypſe : theſe, I ſay, might receive 
a full and emphatical explication from this ſtate of things 


which now lies beſore us. I would not exclade any o- 
ther explication of leſs force, as that of alluding to the 
bitter cup, or mixt potion, that uſed to be given to ma- 
lefactors: but that, methinks, is a low ſenſe, when ap- 
plied to theſe places in the Apocalypſe. That theſe phra : 
ſes ſignify God's remarkable judgments; all allow); and 
here they plainly relate to the end of the world, to the 
laſt plagues, and the laſt of the laſt plagues. chap. xvi. 
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19. Beſides, the angel that preſided over this judgment; 
is ſaid to be an angel that bad power over fire; and thoſe, 
who are to drink this potion, are ſaid to be tormented 


with fire and brimſtone, chap. xiv. 10. This preſiding 


angel ſeems to be our Saviour himſelf (chap. xix. 15.) 
who, when he comes to execute divine vengeance upon 
the earth, gives his orders in theſe words, Gather the 
eluſters of the vine of the earth, for her grapes are fully 
ripe, ch. xvi. 18, 19. And thereupon the deſtroying 


angel thruſt in his fickle into the earth, and gathered the 


wine of the earth, and caſt it into the great wine-preſs of 


the wrath of God, And this made a potion compounded of 


feveral ingredients, b but not diluted with water ; T's j 
Auen axgars, (ch. xiv. 10.) and was indeed a potion of 
fire and brimſtone, and all burning materials mixt toge- 
ther: the ſimilitudes of ſcripture are ſeldom nice and ex · 
act, but rather bold, noble and great; and according to 
the circumſtances which we have obſerved, this vineyard 


ſeems to be the earth, and this vintage the end of the 
world; the preſſing of the grapes into the cup or veſſel 


that receives them, the diſtillation of burning liquors from 
all parts of the earth into the trough of the ſea; and that 
hke of red fire, the n r © Ki ſo rae 
to it. 


It is true, dts maden of the vinzhg . 


and the effects of it, ſeem to aim more eſpecially at ſome 


particular region of the earth, chap; xiv. 20. And I am 
not againſt that, provided the ſubſtance of the explica- 


tion be ſtill retained, and the univerſal fea of fire be that 


which follows in the next chapter, under the name of a 
fee of glaſi, mingled with fire, ch. xvi. 2. This, I think, 


expreſſes the higheſt and complete ſtate of the conflagra- 


tion; when the mountains are fled away, and not only 
ſo, but the exterior region of the earth quite diſfolved 
like wax before the ſan; the channel of the ſea filled with 
a maſs of fluid fire, and the ſame fire overflowing all 


the globe, and covering the whole earth, as the deluge, 


or the firſt abyſs, | Then will the riucaphal ſongs and 
hallelqjahs be ſung for the — of the Lamb over all 
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his enemies, and over nature itſelf, Apoc. xo. 3, 4. 
Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; 


juſt and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints, Who ſhall | 


not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy names for thou on- 
ly art holy : for all nations ſhall come and worſhip 1 * 
for thy ee are made e ft. 


rr 


An account of thoſe extraordinary pharnomena and worders 
in nature, that, according to ſeripture, will precede the 
coming of Chriſt, and the conflagration of the world, 


IF ve reſſect upon the hiſtory of burning mountains, 
we cannot but obſerve, that, before their eruptions, there 
are uſually ſome changes in the earth, or in the air, in 
the ſea, or in the ſun itſelf, as ſigns and forerunners of 
the enſuing ſtorm. We may then eaſily conclude, that 
when the laſt great ſtorm is a coming, and all the volca- 
no's of the earth ready to burſt, and the frame of the 
world to be diſſolved, there will be previous ſigns, in 
the heavens, and on the earth, to introduce this tragical 


fate: nature cannot come to that extremity without ſome 


ſymptoms, of her illneſs, nor die ſilently without pangs 
or complaint, But we are naturally heavy of belief, as 
to futurities, and can ſcarce fancy any other ſcenes, or 
other {tate of nature, than what is preſent, and contin- 
ually before our eyes: we will therefore, to cure our un- 


belief, take ſcripture for our guide, and keep: within the 


Bite of its predictions. 


The ſcripture plainly tells us of ſigns, of Raby N 


that will precede the coming of our Saviour, and the end 


of the world; both in the heavens, and on the earch. 


The ſun, moon, and ſtars, will be diſturbed in their mo- 
tion, or aſpect; the earth and the ſea will rore and trem- 
ble, and the mountains fall at his preſence. Theſe things 
both the prophets and the evangeliſts have told us; but 
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what we do not underſtand; we are flow to believe; and 
therefore thoſe, that cannot apprehend how ſuch changes 
ſhould come to paſs in the natural world, chuſe rather to 
allegorize all theſe expreſſions of Galore, and to make 
them ſignify no more than political changes of govern- 
ments, and empires, and the great confuſions that will 
be amongſt the people and princes of the earth, towards 
the end of the world. So that darkening of the ſun, ſhak- 
ing of the earth, and ſuch like phraſes of ſcripture, ac- 
cording to theſe interpreters, are to be underſtood only 
in a moral ſenſe, 

And they think they have a warrant for this! interpreta- 
tion, from the prophetic {tyle of the Old Teſtament, where 
the deſtruction of cities, and empires, and great princes, 
is often deſcribed by ſuch figures, taken from the natural 
world. So much is true indeed as to the phraſe of the 
old prophets in ſome places; but I take the true reaſon 
and deſign of that, to be a typical adumbration of what 
was intended ſhould literally come to paſs in the great 
and univerſal deſtruction of the world; whereof theſe 
partial deſtructions were only ſhadows and preſigurations. 
But to determine this caſe, let us take the known and ap- 
proved rule for interpreting ſcripture, not. to recede from 
the literal ſenſe without neceſſity, or where the nature of 
the ſubje& will admit of a literal interpretation, Now, 
as to thoſe caſes in the Old Teſtament, hiſtory and mat- 
ter of fact do ſhow, that they did not come to paſs lite- 


rally, thereforg-muſt not be fo underſtood; but as for 


thoſe that concern the end of the world, as they cannot 
be determined in that way, ſeeing they are yet future ; ſo 


neither is there any natural repugnancy or improbability 


that they ſhould come literally to paſs: on the contrary, | 

from the intuition of that ſtate of nature, one would ra- 
ther conclude the probability or neceſſity of them; that 
there may, and muſt, be ſuch diforders in erna 
world, before the nepal diſſolution. Beſides, if we ad- 
Mit bradkoies 1 in any caſe, or providential indications of 
God's judgments to come, there can be no caſe ſuppoſed, 

wherein it will be more reaſonable or proper to admit 
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them, than when they are to be the meſſengers of an u- 


niverſal vengeance and deſtruction. 


Let us therefore conſider what ſigns ſeripture hath 
taken notice of, as deſtined to appear at that time, to 
publiſh, as it were, and proclaim the approaching end of 
the world; and how far they will admit of a natural ex- 
plication, acconting to thoſe grounds we have already 
given, in explaining the cauſes and manner of the con- 
flagration. Theſe ſigns are chiefly earthquakes, and ex- 
traordinary commotions of the ſeas, Then the darkneſs 


or bloody colour of the ſun and moon; the ſhaking of 


the powers of heaven, the fulgurations of the air, and 
the falling of ſtars. As to earthquakes, we have upon 
ſeveral occaſions. ſhewn, that theſe will neceſſarily be 
multiplied towards the end of the world; when, by an 
exceſs of drought and heat, exhalations will more abound 
within the earth; and, from the ſame cauſes, their in- 
flammation alſo will be more frequent, than in the ordina- 
ry ſtate of nature. And as all bodies, when dried, be- 
come more. porous and full of vacuities; ſo the body of 


the earth will be at that time: and the mines or cavities, 
wherein the fames and exhalations lodge, will accord- 


ingly be of greater extent, open into one another, and 
continued through long tracts and regions; by which 


means, when an earthquake comes, as the ſhock will be 


more ſtrong and violent, ſo it may reach to a vaſt com- 
paſs of ground, and whole iflands or continents be ſhaken 
at once, when theſe trains have taken fire. The ef- 
fects alſo of ſuch concuſſions will not only affect mankind, 
but all the elements, and the inhabitants of them. 
I do not wonder therefore that frequent and great 
earthquakes ſhould be made a ſign of an approaching con- 
fla gration; and the higheſt expreſſions of the prophets, 
concerning the day of the Lord, may be underſtood in a 
literal ſeaſe, if they be finally referred to the general de- 
ſtruction of the world, and not terminated ſolely upon 
thoſe particular countries or people to whom they are at 
firſt directed. Hear what Ezekiel ſays upon this ſubject, 
chap. xxxviii, 19, 20, 22. For in my jeuleiſñ and in the 
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fre of my wrath have I ſpoken ; ſurely in that day there ſhall be 
a great ſhaking in the land of 1ſrael : fo that the fiſhes of 
the ſea, and the fowls of the heaven, and the beaſts of £ 
Feld, and all creeping things that creep upon the earth, and 
all the men that are upon the face of the earth, ſhall ſhake 
at my preſence ; and the mountains ſhall be throws down, and 
the fleep places ſhall fall, and every wall ſpall fall to the 
gromd.—— And I will rain an overflowing rain, and great 
hail-ſtanes, fire and brimſtone. The prophet Iſaias, (chap. 
Rxiv. 18, 19, 20.) deſcribes thefe judgments in terms 
as high, and relating to the natural world; The windows 
from on high are open, and the foundations of the earth do 
Hale. The earth is utterly broken down, the earth is clean 
Adilſalved, the earth is moved exceedingly. The earth ſhall 
reel to and fro like a drunkard, and fhall:be removed like a 
cottage, and the. tranſareſſion theres Hall be heavy upon it, 
and it ſhall fall, and not riſe again. 
Io reſtrain all theſe things to Judea, as their adequate 
and final object, is to force both the words and the ſenſe. 
Here are manifeſt alluſtons and footfteps of the deſtruction 
of the world, and the diſſolution of the earth; partly as 
it was in the. deluge, and partly as it will be in its laft 
ruin, torn, broken, and ſhattere ). But moſt men bave 
fallen into that error, to fancy both the deſtructions of 
the world, by water and by fire, quiet, noiſeleſs things; 
executed without any ruins or ruptures in.nature; that 
the deluge was but a great pool of ſtill waters made by 
the rains, and inundation of the fea; and the conflagra- 
tion wilt be only a ſuperficial fcorching of the earth, with 
a running fire. Theſe are falſe ideas, and unſuitable to 
ſeripture: for as the deluge is there repreſented a difru- 
ption of the abyſs, and conſequently of the then habita- 
ble earth; ſo the future combuſtion of it, according to 
the reproſentations of ſcripture, is to be uſhered in and 
Accompanied with all ſorts of violent impreſſions upon na- 
ture; and the chief inſtrument of theſe violences will be 
earthquakes, Theſe will tear the body of the earth, 
and ſhake its foundations; rend the rocks, and pull down 
the tall mountains; ſometimes overturn, and ſometimes 
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fallow up towns and cities; diſturb and diforder the 
elements, and make a enen eonfuſion in nature. 
Next! to earthquakes, we may conſider the rorings of = 
4 troubled ſea. This is another ſign of a dying world, 
St. Luke, (chap. xxi. 25, 26, 27.) hath ſet down a 
great many of them together: let us hear his words: And 
there ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in the moon, and in the 
ſtars, and upon the earth diſtre/5 of nations, with perplexity;z 
the ſea and the waves roring. Mens hearts failing them 
for fear, and for looking after thoſe things which are come 
ing on the earth; for the powers of heaven ſhall be ſhaken, 
And then ſhall they ſee the ſon of man coming in a cloud, 
with power and great glory, etc. As ſome would allego · 
rize theſe ſigns, which we noted before; ſo others would 
confine them to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, But it is 
plain, by this coming F the ſon of man in the cloud, and 
the redemption of the faithful, (verſe 28.) and at the ſame 
time the und f the laſt trumpet, (Matt. xxiv, 31.) 
which all relate to the end of the world, that ſomething 
further is intended than the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, And 


though there were prodigies at the deſtruction of that city 


and ſtate, yet not of this force, nor with theſe circume 
ſtances. It is true, thoſe partial deſtructions and calas 
mities, as we obſerved before, of Babylon, Jeruſalem, 
and the Roman empire, being types of an univerſal and 
final deſtruction ofall God's enemies, have, in the pictures 
of them, ſome; of the ſame ſtrokes, to ſhew they are all 
from the ſame. hand, decreed by the ſame wiſdom, fore- 
told by the ſame uin ; and the ſame power and provi- 
dence, that have already wrought the one, will alſo work 
the other, in dye time, the former being itil pledges, 25 
well as prefigurations, of the latter. 

Let us then ae in our explication of this Gong 
the roring of the ſee, and the waves, applying it to the 
end of the world. I do not look upon this ominous noiſe 
of the ſea, as the effect of a tempeſt, for'then it would 
not ſtrike ſuch a terror into the inhabitants of the earth; 
nor make them apprehenſive of ſome great evil coming 
upon che world, as this will do; what proceeds from vs 
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ſible cauſes, and ſuch as may happen in a common courſe 
of nature, does not ſo much amaze us, nor affright us: 
therefore it is more likely theſe diſturbances of the ſea 
proceed from below, partly by ſympathy and revulſions 
from the land ; by earthquakes there, and exhauſting the 
ſubterraneous cavities of waters, which will draw again 
from the ſeas what ſupplies they can; and partly by earth- 
quakes in the very ſea itſelf, with exhalations and fiery 
eruptions from the bottom of it: things indeed that hap- 
pen at other times, more or leſs; but at this conjuncture, 
all cauſes conſpiring, they will break out with more vio- 
lence, and put the whole body of the waters into a tu- 
multuary motion. I do not ſee any occaſion at this time, 
for high winds; neither can think a ſuperficial agitation 
of the waves would anſwer this phænomenon; but it is 
rather from contorſions in the bowels of the ocean, which 
make it rore, as it were, for pain, Some cauſes impel- 
ling the waters one way, and ſome another, make inte- 
ſtine ſtruglings, and contrary motions; from whence 
proceed unuſual noiſes, and ſuch a troubled ſtate of the 
waters, as does not only make the ſea innavigable, but 
alſo ſtrikes terror into all the maritime inhabitants, that 
live within the view or ſound of it. 

So much for the earth and"theſea!'{ The fate of the 
heavens alſo will be changed in divers reſpects; the ſun 
and the moon darkened, or of a bloody or pale counte- 
nance; the celeſtial powers ſhaken, and the ſtars unſet- 
tled in their orbs. As to the fun a4 moon, their ob- 
ſcuration or change of colour is no more than what hap- 
pens commonly before the eruption of a fiery mountain. 


Dion Caſſius, you ſee, hath taken notice of it in that 


eruption of tna which he deſeribes; and others upon 
the like occaſions in Veſuvius. And it is a thing of eaſy 
explication; for, according as the atmoſphere is more or 
leſs clear or turbid, the luminaries are more or leſs con- 
ſpicuous ; and, according to the nature of thoſe fumes, 
or exhalations that ſwim in the air, the face of the ſun 
is diſcolonred ſometimes one way, ſometimes another. 
Lou fee, in an ordinary experiment, when we look up- 
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on one another through the fumes of ſulphur, we appear 
pale like ſo many ghoſts; and in ſome foggy days, the 
fun hangs in the firmament as a lump of blood: and both 
the ſun and moon, at their riſing, when their light comes 


to us through the thick vapours of the earth, are red and 


fiery. Theſe are not changes wrought in the ſubſtance 
of the luminaries, but in the modifications of their light, 
as it flows to us: for colours are but light in a fort of 
diſguiſe ; as it paſſes through mediums of different quali- 
ties, it takes different forms, but the matter is ſtill the 
fame, and returns to its baren when it comes again 
into a pure air. | . 

Now the air may be W an e to a great 
degree, though there appear no viſible change to our eye. 


This is manifeſt from infectious airs, and the changes of 
the air before ſtorms and rains, which we feel common- 
ly ſooner than we ſee, and ſome other creatures perceive + 
much ſooner than we do. It is no wonder then, if, be- 
| fore this mighty ſtorm, the diſpoſitions of the air be quite 
altered; eſpecially if we confider, what we have ſo often 
noted before, that there will be a great abundance of 
ſumes and exhalations, through the whole atmoſphere of 
the earth, before the laſt fire breaks out, whereby the 
* light of the ſun may be tinctured in ſeveral ways: and 
* laſtly, it may be fo ordered providentially, that the body 
of the. ſun. may contract at that time ſome ſpots, or 
maculæ, far greater. than uſual, and by that means be 
really darkened, not to us only, but to all the neigh- 
bouring planota; and this will have a proportionable ef- 
fect upon the moon too, for the diminution of her light: 
ſo that upon all ſuppoſitions, theſe phænomena are very 


intelligible, if not ae forerunners of the confla- 
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The next fign ** us, is, that be powers of e 
will be ſhaken. By the heavens in this place is either un- 


derſtood the planetary heavens, or that of the fixed ſtars; 


but this latter, being valtly diſtant from the earth, cannot 


be really affected by the conflagration; nor the powers 
ol it, that is, its motion, or che bodies contained in it, 
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any ways ſhaken. or diſordered. But, in appearance;' 


theſe celeſtial bodies may ſeem to be ſhaken, and their 
motions diſordered; as in a tempeſt-by night, when the 
ſhip is toſſed with contrary and uncertain motions, the 
heavens ſeem to fluctuate over our heads, and the ſtars 
to reel to and fro, when the motion is only in our own 
veſſel: fo poſſibly, the uncertain motions of the atmo- 
ſphere, and ſometimes of the earth itſelf, may ſo vary the 
fight and aſpect of this ſtarry canopy, that it oy ſeem 


to ſhake and tremble. 


But if we underſtand this of the planetary lee, they 
may really be ſhaken; providence either ordering ſome 
great changes in the other planets, previouſly to the con- 
flagration of our planet; as, it is probable, there was a 
great change in Venus at the time of our deluge: or the 
great ſhakings and concuſſions of our globe at that time, 
affecting ſome of the neighbouring orbs, at leaſt that of 
the moon, may cauſe anomalies and irregularities in their 


motions, But the ſenſe that 1 ſhould pitch upon chiefly, 


for explaining this phraſe of ſhaking the powers of heaven, 
comprehends, in-a good meaſure, both theſe heavens of 
the fixed ſtars and of the planets: it is that change of 
fituation in the axis of the earth, which we have former- 
ly mentioned, whereby the ſtars will ſeem to change their 
places, and the whole univerſe to take another poſture. 
This is ſafficiently known to thoſe that know the diffe- 
rent conſequences of a ſtrait or oblique poſture of the 
earth. And as the heavens and the earth were, in this 
ſenſe, once ſhaken before, namely, at the deluge, when 
they loſt their firſt ſituation ; fo now they will be ſhaken 


again, and thereby return to the poſture they had before 


that fieſt concuſſion. And this I take to be the true li- 


teral ſenſe of the prophet Haggai, (ch. ii. 6.) repeated 
by St. Paul, (Heb. xii. 26.) Tet once more 1 4774 not the 


earth only, but alſo heaven. 


Ihe laſt ſign we ſhall take notice of, is that of falling | 
Hart. And the ſtars foall fall from heoven, ſays our 8a- 
viour, Matt. xxiv. 29. We are ſure, from the nature 
of the thing, that this-cannot be — a ; 

ed 
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ed ſtars, or planets; for if either of theſe ſhould*tumble 
from the ſkies, and reach the earth, they would break it 
all in pieces, or ſwallow it up, as the ſea does a ſinking 
ſhip; and at the fame time would put all the inferior u- 
niverſe into confuſion, It is neceſſary therefore, by theſe 
ſtars, to underſtand either fiery meteors falling from the 
middle region of the air, or. comets and blazing ſtars. 
No doubt, there will be all forts of fiery meteors at that 
time; and, amongſt others, thoſe that are called falling 


b Pars; which, though they are not conſiderable ſingly, 


yet if they were multiplied in great numbers, falling (as 


| the prophet ſays, Iſa. xxxiv. 4.) as leafs from the vine, 


cr figs from the fig-tree, they would make an aſtoniſhing 


ſight. But, I think, this expreſſion does chieſty refer 


to comets, which are dead ſtars, and may truly be faid 


| to fall from heaven, when they leave their feats above, 


and thoſe ethereal regions wherein they were fixed, and 


| fink into this lower world; where they wander about with 


a blaze in their tail, or a flame about their head, as if 
they came on purpoſe to be the meſſengers of ſome fiery 


| vengeance. If numbers of theſe blazing ſtars ſhould fall 
into our heaven together, they would make a dreadfut 
and formidable appearance; and, I am apt to think, that 
= providence hath fo contrived the periods of their motion, 
| that there will be an unuſual concourſe of them at that 
time, within the view of the earth, to be a prelude to 
| this laſt and moſt tragical ſcene of the ſublunary world. 


I do not know any more in ſcripture relating to the 


laſt fire, that, upon the grounds laid down in this diſ- 
= courſe, may not receive a ſatisfactory explication. It 
reaches beyond the ſigns before- mentioned to the higheſt 


expreſſions of ſcripture: as, Lakes of fire and brimſtone, a 


molten ſea mingled with fire, the ligusfaction of mountains, 
and of the earth itſelf, We need not now look upon 
# theſe things as hyperbolical, and poetical ſtrains, but as 
barefaced propheſies, and things that will literally come 
to paſs as they are predicted. One thing more would be 
= expected in a juſt hypotheſis, or theory of the conflagra- 
tion; namely, that it ſhould anſwer, not only all the 
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conditions and characters belonging to the laſt fire, but 
ſhould alſo make way, and lay the foundation of another 
world to ſucceed this, or of new heavens and a new earth: 
for St. Peter hath taught this doctrine of the renovation of 
the world, as poſitively and expreſly as that of its confla- 
gration; and therefore they that ſo explain the deſtruction 
of the preſent world, as to leave it afterwards in an eter- 
nal rubbiſh, without any hopes of reſtoration, do not an- 
ſwer the Chriſtian doctrine concerning it. But as to our 
hypotheſis, we are willing to ſtand this farther trial, and 
be accountable for the conſequences of the conflagration, 
as well as the antecedents and manner of it, And we 
have accordingly, in the following book, from the aſhes 
of this, raiſed a new earth, which we leave to the enjoy- 
menc of the readers. In the mean time, to cloſe our 
diſcourſe, we will bid farewel to the preſent world, in a 
ſhort review of its baſe flames. 


CA AP. e a; 


tu pee 8 of the coming if our sula, and 
of the world 6 1 fire. 


CE RTAINLY there? is FRG in the 5 wk 
of nature, or of human affairs, ſo great and ſo extraor- 
dinary, as the two laſt ſcenes of them, THE coming 
OF OUR SAVIOUR, and the BURNING OF THE WORLD, 
If we could draw in our minds the pictures of theſe, in 
true and lively colours, we ſhould ſcarce be able to at- 


tend to any thing elſe, or ever divert our imagination 


from theſe two objects: for what can more affect us, 
than the greateſt glory that ever was viſible upon earth, 
and at the ſame time the greateſt terror; a God deſcend- 
ing in the head of an ng of angels, and a burning 
world under his feet? 

Theſe are things woly abave mee mid not on- 
ly ſo, but ſo different and remote from our ordinary 
thoughts and conceptions, that he, that comes neareſt to 
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z true deſcription of them, ſhall be looked upon as the 
moſt extravagant. It is our unhappineſs to be ſo much 
uſed to little trifling things in this life, that when any 


ching great is repreſented to us, it appears fantaſtical, an 


idea made by ſome contemplative or melancholy perſon: 
1 will not venture therefore, without premiſing ſome 
grounds out of ſcripture, to fay any thing concerning 
this glorious appearance. As to the burning of the world, 
1 think we have already laid a foundation ſufficient to 
ſupport the higheſt deſcription that can be made of it; 
but the coming of our Saviour being wholly out.of the 
way of natural cauſes, it is reaſonable we ſhould take all 
directions we can from ſcripture, that we may give a more 


| fitting and juſt account of that ſacred pomp... 


I need not mention thoſe places of ſcripture that prove 


the ſecond coming of our Saviour in general, or his re- 


turn to the earth again at the end of the world, (Matt. 
xxiv. 30, 31. Acts i. 11. and iii. 20, 21, Apoc. i. 7. 
Heb. ix. 28.) No Chriſtian can doubt of this, it is fo 


often repeated in thoſe ſacred writings; but the manner 


and circumſtances of this coming, or of this appearance, 


are the things we now enquire into. And, in the firlt 
place, we may obſerve, that the fcripture tells us, our 
| Saviour will come in flaming fire, and with an hojt of 
| mighty angels; fo ſays St. Paul to the Theſſalonians ; the 
| Lord Feſus ſhall be revealed from heaven with mighty angels, 


in flaming fire, tating vengeance on them that know not Got), 


and obey not the goſpel of our Lord Feſus Chriſt. In the 


ſecond place, our Saviour ſays himſelf, (Mat; xvi. 27.) 


| The fon of man ſhall came in the glory of his father, with 
bis angels, From which two places we may learn; firſt, 


that the appearance of our Saviour will be with flames of 
fire. Secondly, with an hoſt of angels. Thirdly, in 
the glory of his Father: by which glory of the Father, I 
think, is underſtood that throne of glory-repreſented by 


Daniel for the Antient of days. For our Saviour ſpeaks 


here to the Jews, and probably in a way intellipible to 


them; and the glory of the Father, which they were 


moſt likely to underſtand, would be either the glory 
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112 Concerning the Conflagration. 


wherein God appeared at mount Sinai, upon the giving 
of the law, whereof the apoſtle ſpeaks largely to the 
Hebrews; or that which Daniel repreſents him in at the 
day of judgment, (Chap. xii. 18, 19, 20, 21.) And this 
latter being more proper to the ſubje& of our Saviour's 
diſcourſe, it is more likely this expreſſion refers to it, 
Give. me leave therefore to ſet down that deſcription of 
the glory of the Father upon his throne, from. the pro- 
phet Daniel, ch. vii. 9. Aud I beheld until the thrones 
were fet *, an the Antient of days did fit, whoſe garment 
was white as ſnow, and the hair of his head like the pure 
wool his throne was like the fiery flame, and. his wheels as 
burning fire. A fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from be- 
fore him, thouſand. thouſands miniſtered; unto him, and ten 
thoufanil times ten thoufand ſtood before him. With this 
throne of the glory of the father, let us, if you pleaſe, 
compare the throne of the ſon of God, as it was ſeen by 

St. John in the Apocalypſe, Chap. iv. 2, etc. And im- 
mediately I was in the ſpirit ; and behold a throne was ſet 
in heauen, and one fat on the throne. And he that ſat, 
was t6 look upon like a jaſper, and a ſardine ſtone: and there 
was a rainbou round about the throne, in appearance like 
unto an emerald. And out of the throne proceeded lig hi- 
nings, and thunderings, and voices, ete. and before the 
throne was a ſea o glaſs like unto cryſtal. - 

In theſe repreſentations you have ſome beams of the 
glory of the father, and of the ſon; which may be part- 
ly a direction to us, in conceiving the luſtre of our Savi- 
our's appearance. Let us further obſerve, if you pleaſe, 
how external nature will be affected at the ſight of God, 


or of this approaching glory. The ſcripture often takes 


notice of this, and in terms very high and eloquent. 
The Pſalmiſt ſeems to have loved that ſubject above o- 
mers 3 to ſet out the greatneſs of the day of the Lord, and 
the conſternation of all nature, at that time. He throws 
about his thunder and lightening, makes the hills to melt 
nn at n of the Gy and den m, 
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Cencerning the Conflagration. 113 1 
Y dations of the earth to tremble, as you may fee in the f 
e xvilith Pſalm, and the xcviith, and the civth, and ſeve- 5 
a ral others, which are too long to be here inſerted. 88 1 
6 the prophet Habakkuk, in his prophetic prayer, Chap. i 
$ ji, hath many ejaculations to the like purpoſe. And 1 
.de prophet Nahum fays, The mountains quake at him, : 
f and the hills melt, and the earth is burnt at his, ſons: : A 
Vea, the world, and all that dwell therein. | | 5 
1 But more particularly; ; as to the face of nature juſt bas 
ad fore the coming of our Saviour, that may be beſt collect- 
af ed from the ſigns of his coming, mentioned in the pre- 


70 cedent chapter. Thoſe, all meeting together, help to 
My prepare and make ready a theatre, fit for an angry God 


n to come down upon. The countenance of the heavens 
13 will be dark and gloomy ; and a veil drawn over the face 
e, of the ſun, The earth in a diſpoſition every where to 


L break into open flames. The tops of the mountains 
„ſmoking; the rivers dry, earthquakes in ſeveral places; 
ct the ſea ſunk and retired into its deepeſt channel, and ror- 
t, ing, as againſt ſome mighty ſtorm. Theſe: things will 
re make the day dead and melancholy; but the ni ight- ſcenes 
ko will have more of horror in them, when the b/azing ſtars 
t- [& appear, like ſa many furies, with their lighted torches, 
he IF threatening to ſet all on fire. For I do not doubt but 
the comets will bear a part in this tragedy, and have 
he Þ ſomething extraordinary in them, at that time; either 
t= as to number, or bigneſs, or nearneſs to the earth. Be- 
i- ſides, the air will be full of flaming meteors, of unuſual 
e, forms and magnitudes balls of fire rowling in the ſky, 
d, and pointed lightenings darted againſt the earth; mixed 
es with claps of thunder, and unuſual noiſes from the clouds. 
it, The moon and the ſtars will be confuſed and irzegular, 
o- both in their light and motions; as if the whole frame of 
nd the heavens was out of order, and all the Jaws of nature 
WS were broken or expired. | 
elt When all things are in this langaiſüng ee golt⸗ | 
n- ure, and the inhabitants of the earth under the fears of 5 
their laſt end; the heavens will open on a ſudden, and 
the glory of God will _—_—_ A glory . the 
K 3 
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114 Concerning the Conſlagration. 


ſun in its greateſt radiancy; which, though we cannot de- 
ſeribe, we may ſuppoſe it will bear ſome reſemblance, or 
proportion, with thoſe repreſentations that are made in 
icripture, of God upon his throne. This wonder in the 
heavens, whatſoever its form may be, will preſently at- 
tract the eyes of all the Chriſtian world. Nothing can 
more affect them than an object ſo unuſual, and ſo il- 
luſtrious; and, that (probably) brings along with it their 
laſt deſtiny, and will put a period to all human affairs, 

Some of the antients have thought, that this coming 
of our Saviour would be in the dead of the night, and 
his firſt glorious appearance in the midſt of darkneſs, 
2 Pet. iii. 10. God is often deſcribed in ſcripture as light, 
or fire, with darkneſs round about him. He bowed the 
heavens, and came down; and darkneſs was unter his feet, 
He made daraneſs his ſecret place, Pſal. xviii. 9, 11, 12, 
His pavilion round about him were dark waters, and thici 
chudt of the ſtian. At the brightneſs that was before him, 
the thick clouds paſſed, Pſal. xcvii. and when God appear- 
ed upon mount Sinai, the mountain burnt with fire unto the 
midſt of heaven, with darkneſs, clouds and thick darkneſs, 
Deut. iv. 11. Or, as the apoſtle expreſſes i it, with Sach- 
neſr, and darineſi, and tempeſt, Heb. xii,” 18. Light is 
never more glorious than when ſurrounded with dark- 

21s; and, it may be, the ſun, at that time, will be fo 
obſcure, as. to make litthe diſtinction of day and night, 
But however, this divine light over-bears, and diſtin- 
nuiſhes itſelf from common light, though it be at mid- 
day, It was about noon that the light ſhined from hea- 
ver, and ſurrounded St. Paul, Acts xxii. 6. And it | 
was in the day time that St, Stephen ſaw the heavens open- 
ed; Acts vii. 55, 56. Saw the glory of God, and Feſu: 
landing at the right hand of God. This light, which flows 
from a more vita} ſource, be it * or night, will always 
be predominant. 

That appearance of God upon mount Stuei, which we 
mentioned, if we reflect upon it, will help us a little to 
ſorm an idea of this laſt appearance. When God had 
declared, that he would come down in the fight of the 
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people, the text ſays, there were thunders and lightenings, 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the trum- 
pet exceeding loud; fo that all the people that was in the 
camp trembled. And mount Sinai was altogether on @ ſmoke, 
becauſe the Lord deſcended upon it in fire. And the ſmoke 


thereof aſcended as the ſmoke of a furnace, and the whole 


mount quaked greatly, If we look upon this mount as an 
epitome of the earth, this appearance gives us an imper- 
fe& reſemblance of that which is to come. Here are the 
ſeveral parts, or main ſtrokes of it; firſt, the heavens and 
the earth in ſmoke and fire; ' then the appearance of a di- 
vine glory, and the ſound of a trumpet in the preſence 
of angels. But as the ſecond coming of our Saviour is 
a triumph over his enemies, and an enterance into his 
kingdom, and is aQed upon the theatre of the whole 
earth; ſo we are to ſuppoſe, in proportion, all the parts 


and circumfiacices of it, more great and magnificent. 
When, therefore, this mighty God returns again to 
that earth, where he had once been ill treated, not mount 


Sinai only, but all the mountains of the earth, and all 
che inhabitants of the world, will tremble at his preſence. 
At the firſt opening of the heavens, the brightneſs of his 
perſon will ſcatter the dark clouds, and ſhoot ſtreams of 
light throughout all the air. But that firſt appearance, 
being far from the earth, will ſeem to be only a great 
maſs of light, without any diſtin& form; till, by near- 
er approaches, this bright body ſhews itſelf to be an army 
of angels, with this king of kings for their leader. Then 
you may imagine how guilty mankind will tremble and 
be aſtoniſhed ; and while they are gazing at this heaven- 
ly hoſt, the volce of the archangel” is heard, the ſhrill 


found of the trumpet reaches their ears, und this gives 
the general alarum to all the world: For he cometh, for 


he cometh, they cry, to judge the earth, Thie crucified 
God is. returned | in glory, to take vengeance upon his e- 


nemies; not only upon thoſe that pierced his facred 
body with nails, and with a ſpear, at Jeruſalem; but 
thoſe alſo that pierce him every day by their profaneneſs, 
and hard ſpeeches, concert ing his perſon; and his re- 
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ligion. Now they ſee that God, whom they have mock- 
ed, or blaſphemed, laughed at his meanneſs, or at his 
vain threats; they ſee him, and are confounded with 
ſhame and fear; and, in the bitterneſs of their anguiſh 
and deſpair, call for the mountains to fall upon them. 
Iſa. ii. 19. Fly into the clefts of the rocks, and into the 
caves of the earth, for fear of the Lord, Rev. vi. 16, 17, 
and the glory of his majeſty, ona he arifeth to ſhake ter- 
ribly the earth. 

As it is not poſſible for us. to expreſs, or conceive, 
the dread, and majeſty of this appearance; ſo neither 
can we, on the other hand, expreſs the paſſions and 
conſternation of the people that behold it. Theſe things 
exceed the meaſures of human affairs, and of human 
thoughts ; we have neither words, nor compariſons, to 
make them known by. The greateſt pomp and magni- 
ficence of the emperors of the e2/}, in their armies, in 
their triumphs, in their inaugurations, is but like the 
ſport and entertainment of children, if compared with 
this ſolemnity. When God condeſcends to an external 
glory, with a viſible train and equipage; when, from all 
the provinces of his vaſt and boundleſs empire, he ſum- 
mons his nobles, as I may ſo ſay, the ſeveral orders of 
angels, and archangels, to attend his perſon; though we 
cannot tell the form or manner of this appearance, we 
know there is nothing in our experience, or in the whole 
hiſtory of this world, that can be a juſt repreſentation 
of the leaſt part of it. No armies ſo numerous as the 
hoſt of heaven; and in the midſt of thoſe bright legions, 
in a flaming chariot, will ſit the Son of man, when he 
comes to be glorified in his ſaints, and triumph over his 
enemies: and inſtead of the wild noiſes of the rabble, 
which makes a great part of our worldly ſtate, this bleſ- 
ſed company will breathe their Hallelujahs into the open 
air, and repeated acclamations of ſalvation to Cod, which 
fits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, Apoc. vit. 10. New 
itt come ſalvation and ſtrength, and the kingdom of our God, 
and the power: of his Ghriſt, ch. xii. 10. 


But I leave the reſt to our ſilent devotion: and admir- 


> - 
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ation. Only give me leave, whilſt this object is before 
our eyes, to make a ſhort reflection upon the wonderful 
hiſtory of our Saviour; and the different ſtates which 
that ſacred perſon, within the compaſs of our knowlege, 


| hathundergone, We now ſee him coming in the clouds, 


in glory and triumph, ſurrounded with innumerable an- 
gels: this is the ſame perſon, -who, ſo many hundred 


years ago, entered Jeruſalem, with another ſort of equi- 


page, mounted upon an aſs's colt, while the little people 
and the multitude cried, Hoſanna to the ſon of David. 
Nay, this is the ſame perſon, that, at his firſt coming 
into this world, was laid in a manger, inſtead of a era- 
dle; a naked babe dropt in a erib at Bethlehem (Luke ii. 
12.) his poor mother not having wherewithal to get her 
a better lodging, when ſhe was to be-delivered of this 
ſacred burden. This helpleſs infant, that often wanted 
a little milk to refreſh it, and ſupport its weakneſs; that 
hath often cryed for the breaſt with hunger and tears, 
now appears to be the Lord of heaven and earth. If this 


divine perſon had fallen from the clouds in a mortal bo- 


dy, clothed with fleſh and blood, and ſpent. his life here 
amongſt ſinners, - that alone had been an infinite conde- 


ſcenſion: but, as if it had not been enough to take upon 
him human nature, he was content, for many months, 
to live the life of an animal, or of a plant, in the dark 
cell of a woman's wweamb: N is the Law's doing, it is 
| marvellous in our eye) 

| Neither is this all ate wonderfull in the ſtory of our 
Saviour. If the manner of his death be compared with 
his preſent glory, we ſhall think either the one or the o- 


ther incredible. Look up firſt into the heavens; ſee how 
they bow under him, and receive a new light from the 
glory of his preſence ; then look down upon the earth, 


and ſee a naked body, hanging upon a curſed tree in 
Golgotha, eruciſied between two thieves, wounded, ſpit 


and the ſame perſon can act or ſuffer ſuch different parts? 
That he that is now Lord and maſter of all nature, not 


only of death and hell, and the powers of darkneſs, but 
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of all principalities in heavenly places, is the ſame infant 
Jeſus, the ſame crucified Jeſus, of whoſe life and death 
the Chriſtian records give us an account ? The hiſtory of 
this perſon is the wonder of this world ; and not of this 
world only, but of the angels above, that deſire to lool 
into it (1 Pet. i. 11, 12.) 
Let us now return to our ſubject, We left the earth 
in a languiſhing condition, ready to be made a burnt-of- 
fering, to appeaſe the wrath of its offended Lord. When 
Sodom was to be deſtroyed (Gen, xvii.) Abraham inter- 
eeded with God, that he would ſpare it for the righteous' 
fake; and David (2 Sam. xxiv. 17.) interceded to ſave 
his guiltleſs people from God's judgments, and the de- 
ſtroying angel: but here is no interceſſor for mankind in 
this laſt extremity ; none to interpoſe, where the medi- 
ator of our peace is the party offended. Shall then, 7/2 
righteous periſh with the wicked ? | ſhall not the judge of all 
the earth do right? Or, if the righteous be tranſlated and 
delivered from this fire, what ſhall become of innocent 
children and infants? Muſt theſe all be given up to the 
mercileſs flames, as a ſacrifice to Moloch? And their ten- 
der fleſh, like burnt incenſe, ſend up fumes to feed the 
noſtrils of evil ſpirits? Can the God of Iſrael ſmell a ſweet 
favour from ſuch ſacrifices? The greater half of mankind 
is made up of infants and children; and if the wicked 
be deſtroyed; yet theſe lamks, what have they done? Are 
there no bowels of compaſſion for fuch an harmleſs mu]- 
titude ? but we leave them to their guardian angels, 
and to that providence which watches over all things 
(Matt. xviii. 10ũ. )) n ts | 


It only remains, therefore, to let fall that fire from 4 


heaven, which is to conſume this holocauſt. Imagine 
all nature now ſtanding in a ſilent expectation to receive 
its laſt doom; the tutelary and deſtroying angels to have 
their inſtructions; every thing to be ready for the fatal 
hour; and then, after a little ſilence, all the hoſt of 
heaven to raiſe their voice, and ſing aloud, LET GOD A. 
RISE, let his enemies be ſcattered: as ſmoke is driven' a- 


way, ſo drive them away; as wax melteth before The fire, ſo 
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LET the wicked periſh at the preſence of Gad. Singh apon 


this, as upon a ſignal given, all the ſublunary world 
breaks into flames, and all the treaſuries of fire are _— 
in heaven, and in earth. 

Thus the conflagration begins. If one - ſhould now 
go about to repreſent the world on fire, with all the con- 
fuſions that neceſſarily muſt be in nature, and in mankind 


upon that occaſion, it would ſeem to moſt men a roman. 


tic ſeene; yet we are ſure there muſt be ſuch a ſcene: 
The heavens will paſi away with a noiſe, and the elements 
will melt with fervent heat, and all the works of the earth 
will be burnt up : and theſe things cannot come to paſs 
without the greateſt diſorders imaginable, both in the 
minds of men, and in external nature, and the ſaddeſt 
ſpectacles that eye can behold. We think it a great mat- 
ter to ſee a ſingle perſon burnt alive; here are millions 


| ſhrieking in the flames at once. It is frightful to us to 


look upon a great city in flames, and to ſee the diſtra- 
ions and miſery of the people; here is an univerſal fire 


through all the cities of the earth, and an univerſal maſ- 


ſacre of their inhabitants. Whatſoever the prophets fore · 
told of che deſolations of Judea, Jeruſalem, or Babylon 
(Iſa. xxiv. Jer. li. Lament.) in the higheſt ſtrains, is 
more than literally accompliſhed in this laſt and general 
calamity; and thoſe only, that are CITI of it, can 
make its hiſtory. 

The diſorders in nature, and the inanimate world, 


| will be no leſs, nor leſs ſtrange and unaccountable, than 


thoſe in mankind. Every element, and every region, 
ſo far as the bounds of this fire extend, will be in a tu- 


mult and a fury, and the whole habitable world running 


into confuſion. A world is ſooner deſtroyed than made; 


and nature relapſes eren rus that chaos-ſtate, out of. 


which ſhe came by flow leifurely motions; as an ar- 
my advances into the field by juſt and regular marches; 

but when it is broken and routed, it flies with precipita- 
tion, and one cannot deſcribe its poſture. Fire is a bay». 
barous enemy, it gives no mercy; there is nothing but 
wry, and rage, and ruin, and deſtruction, whereſoever 
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it prevails. A ſtorm, or hurricano, though it be but the 
force of air, makes a ſtrange havoc where it comes; but 
devouring flames, or exhalations ſet on fire, have (till a 
far greater violence, and carry more terror along with 
them. Thunder and earthquakes are the ſons of fire; 
and we know nothing in all nature more impetuous, or 
more irreſiſtibly deſtructive than theſe two. And accord- 
ingly in this laſt war of the elements, we may be ſure, 
they will bear their parts, and do great execution in the 
ſeveral regions of the world. Earthquakes and ſubter- 
raneous eruptions will tear the body and bowels of the 
earth; and thunders and convulſive motions of the air 


rend the ſkies. The waters of the ſea will boil and ſtrug- 


gle with ſtreams of ſulphur that run into them; which 
will make them fume, and ſmoke, and rore, beyond all 
ſtorms and tempeſts ; and theſe noiſes of the ſea will be 
anſwered again from the land, by falling rocks and moun- 
tains. This is a {mall part of the diſorders of that 
da 
But it is not poſlible, from any ſtation, to have a full 
proſpect of this laſt ſcene of the earth, for it is a mixture 
of fire and darkneſs. This new temple i is filled with 


ſmoke, while it is conſecrating, and none can enter in- 


to it. But I am apt to think, if we could look down 
upon this burning world from above the elouds, and have 
a full view of it, in all its parts, we ſhould think it a live- 
ly repreſentation of hell itſelf. For fire and darkneſs are 
the two chief things by which that ſtate, or that place, 
uſes to be deſcribed; and they are both here mingled to- 
gether, with all other ingredients that make that tophet 


that is prepared of old, (Iſa. xxx.) Here are lakes of 


fire and brimſtone; rivers of melted glowing matter; ten 
thouſand volcano's vomiting flames all at once; thick dark- 
neſs, and pillars of ſmoke twiſted about with wreaths of 
flame, like fiery ſnakes ; mountains of earth thrown up 


into the air, and the heavens dropping down in lumps of 


fire. Theſe things will all be literally true, concerning 
that day, and that ſtate of the earth. And if we ſuppoſe 
Beelzebub, and his apoſtate-crew, in the midſt of this 
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tery furnace (and I know not where they can be elſe;) 
it will be hard to find any part of the univerſe, or any 
fate of things, that anſwers to ſo many of the proper- 
ties and characters of hell, as this which is now before 
us. 

But if we fuppoſe the ſtorm over, and that the fire 
hath got an entire victory over all other bodies, and 
ſubdued every thing to itſelf; the conflagration will end 


in a deluge of fire, or in a fon of fire, covering the whole 


globe of the earth: for, when the exterior region of the 


earth is melted into a fluor, like melten glaſs, or running 


metal, it will, according to the nature of other fluids, fill 


| all vacuities and depreſſions, and fall into a regular ſur- 


face, at an equal diſtance every where, from its center. 


This ſea of fire, like the firſt abyſs, will cover the face 


of the whole earth, make a kind of ſecond chaos, and 


leave a capacity for another world to rife from it. But 
that is not our preſent buſineſs, Let us only, if you 


pleaſe, to take leave of this ſubject, reflect, upon this oc- 
caſion, on the vanity and tranſient glory of all this ha- 
bitable world; how, by the force ef one element break- 
ing looſe upon the reſt, all the yarieties of nature, all 


| the works of art, all the labours of men, are reduced to 


nothing.; all that we admired and adored before, as great. 


| and magnificent, is obliterated or vaniſhed; and another 


form and face of things, plain, ſimple, and every where 
the ſame, overſpreads the whole earth. Where are now 
the great empires of the world, and their great imperial 
cities? Their pillars, trophies, and moniiments'of glory ? 
Shew me where they ſtood, read the inſcription, tell me 
the victor's name. What remains, what impreſſions, 

what difference or diſtinction, do you ſee in this maſs of 


fire? Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the great city, the em- 
preſs of the World, whoſe domination and ſuperſtition, 


antient and moder 1, make a great part of the hiſtory of 
this earth; what is become of her now? She laid her 


foundations deep, and her palaces were ſtrong and ſum- 


ptuous : 5he glorified berfelf, and lived deliciouſly; and 


aid in her heart, I ſit a queen, and ſhall uu 1 Herre. 
1 
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But her hour is come, ſhe is wiped away from the face 
of the earth, and buried in perpetual oblivion. But it 
is not cities only, and works of mens hands, but the 
everlaſting hills, the mountains and rocks of the earth, 
are melted as wax before the ſun; and their place is no 
where found, Here ſtood the Alps, a prodigious range 
of ſtone, the load of the earth, that covered many coun- 
tries, and rezched their arms from the Ocean to the Black 
Sea; this huge maſs of ſtone is ſoftened and diſſolved, 
as a tender cloud, into rain. Here ſtood the African 
mountains, and Atlas with his top above the clouds. 
There was frozen Caucaſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, 
and the mountains of Aſia, And yonder, towards the 
north, ſtood the Riphzan bills, clothed in ice and ſnow, 
All theſe are vaniſhed, dropt away as the ſnow upon 
their heads, and ſwallowed up in a red ſea of fire, (Revel, 
xv. 2.) Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord God Al. 
mighiy ; juſt and true are thy Ways, thou King of ſaints, 


Hallelujah. 


The CONCLUSION. 


IF the conflagration of the world be a reality, as both 
by ſcripture and antiquity we are aſſured it is; if we be 
fully perſuaded and convinced of this; it is a thing of 
that nature, that we cannot keep it long in our thoughts, 
without making ſome moral reflections upon it. It is. 
both great in itſelf, and of univerſal concern to all 
mankind,” Who can look upon ſuch an object, a world 


in flames, without thinking with himſelf, whether ſhall } | 


I be in the midſt of theſe flames, or no? What is my 
ſecurity that I ſhall not fall under this fiery vengeence, 
which is the wrarh of an angry God? St. Peter. when 
he had delivered the doctrine of the conflagration, makes 
this pious refleftion upon it: 2 Ep. iii. 11. Seping then, 
that all theſe things ſpall be diſſolved, what manner of 25 


ſons ought you to be, in holy conver/ation and godlineſs © 


The ſtrength of his argument depends chiefly upon what 
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he had ſaid before in ver. 7. where he told us, chat the 
preſent heavens and earth were reſerved unto fire againſt 
the day of judgment, and the perdition of irreligious men, 
We muſt avoid the crime then, if we would eſcape the 
puniſhment, But this expreſſion of 7rre/1g19u5 or wigodly 
men is ſtill very general. St. Paul, when he ſpeaks of 
this fiery indignation, and the perſons it is to fall upon, 
is more diſtinct in their characters. He ſeems to mark 


out, for this deſtruction, three ſorts of men chiefly ; The 


Atheiſts, Lnfidels, aud the tribe of Antichrit : theſe are 


his words, 2 Theſſ. i. 7, 8. When the Lord Feſns ſhall. 


be revealed from heaven, with his mighty angelt, in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on them that kur not God, ani that 
obey not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Then as for 


| Antichriſt and his adherents, he ſays in the 2d chapter, 


and 8th verſe, The Lord ſhall conſume that wicked one, 
with the ſpirit of his mouth, and ſball de dray him with the 


| brightnzſ5 of his coming, or of his preſence. Theſe, you 


ſee, all refer to the ſame time with St, Peter; namely, 
to the coming of our Saviour, at the conflagration; and 
three forts of perſons are characterized as his enemies, 


and ſet out for deſtruction at that time. Firſt, thoſe that 
| know not God; that is, that acknowlege not God, that 
will not own the deity. Second'y, thoſe that hearken not 


to the goſpel; that is, that reject the goſpel, and Chri- 
ſtian religion, when they are preached and made known 
to tuem: for you muſt not think, that it is the poor 
barbarous and ignorant heathens, that ſcarce ever heard 
of God, or the goſpel, that are threatened with this fiery 


| vengeance ; no, it is the heathens that live amongit Chri- 
ſtians; thoſe that are Infidels, as to the exiſtence of God, 


or the truth of Chriſtian religion, though they have had 
a full manifeſtation of both: theſe are properly the ad- 
verfaries of God and Chriſt. And ſuch adverſaries, St. 
Paul ſays in another place, a fearful judgment, ond fiery 


| indignation ſhall devour : (Heb. x. 27.) Which (till refers 


to the ſame time, and the ſame perſons we are ſpeaking 
of, Then as to the third ſort of men, Antichriſt, and 


his followers; belides this text of St. Paul to the Thel- 
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ſalonians, it is plain to me in the Apocalypſe, that my. 
ſtical Babylon is to be conſumed by fire; and the bei- 
and falſe prophet, to be thrown into the lake that burn 
with fire and brimſtone. Which lake i is no where to be 
found till the conflagration. 

You ſee then, for whom fophet is prepared of old; fer 
Atheiſts, Infidels, and Antichriſtian perſecutors: and they 
will have fer their companions, the devil and his angels, 
the heads of the apoſtacy. Theſe are all in open rebel. 
lion againſt God and Chriſt, and at defiance, as it were, 
With heaven; excepting Antichrif, who is rather in a 
ſecret conſpiracy, than an open ahellicn : for, under a 
pretended commiſſion from Jeſus Chriſt, he perſecutes 
his ſervants, diſhonours his perſon, corrupts his laws and 
His government, and makes war againſt his ſaints. And 
this is a greater affront and provocation, if —_ than 
a barefaced oppoſition would be. 
| There are other men, beſides theſe, that are unaccept- 
able to God, all ſorts of ſinners and wicked perſons ; but 
they are not ſo properly the enemies of God, as theſe 
we have mentioned. An intemperate man * an enemy 
to himſelf; and an unjuſt man is an enemy to his neigh- 
bour; but thoſe that deny God, or Chriſt, or perſecute 
- their ſervants, are directly, and immediately enemies to 
God: and, therefore, when the Lord comes in flames of 
fire, to triumph over his enemies, to take vengeance up- 
on all that are rebels or conſpirators againſt him, and 
his Chriſt; theſe monſters of men will be the firſt, and 
moſt exemplary objects of the divine wrath and indigns 
tion. 


To undertake to freak to theſe three orders of men, 
and convince them of their error, and the danger of is 


would be too much for the concluſion of a ſhort treatile, 
And as for the third ſort, the ſubjects of Antichriſt, none 
but the learned amongſt them are allowed to be inquiſitive, 
or to read ſuch things as condemn their church, or the 
governors of it; therefore, 1 do not expect that this 
Engliſh tranſlation ſhould fall into many of their hands, 
But thoſe of them, that are pleaſed to look into the Lz 
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tin, will find, in the concluſion of it, a full and fair warn 
ing to come out of Babylon; which is there proved to 
be the church of Rome. Then as to thoſe that are athei- 
tically inclined, which I am willing to believe are not 
many; I deſire them to conſider, how mean a thing it is, 
to have hopes only in this life; and how uneaſy a thing, 
to have nothing but fears, as to the future. Thoſe, 
ſure, muſt be little, narrow ſouls, that can make them 
ſelves a-portion, and a ſufficiency, out of what they 
enjoy here; that think of no more; that defire no more: 
for, what is this life, butia circulation of little, mean 


actions? We lie down and riſe again; dreſs and undreſs ; 


feed and wax hungry; work, or play, and are weary ; 
and then we lie down again, and the circle returns, We 
ſpend the day in trifles, and when the night comes, we 
throw ourſelves into the bed of folly, among dreams, 
and broken thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our rea- 
fon lies afſeep by us; and we are, for the time, as arrant 
brutes, as thoſe that lleep in the ſtalls, or in the field. 
Are not the capacities of man higher than theſe? And 
ought not his ambition and expectations to be greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world; it is, at leaſt, 
a fair and noble chance; and there is nothing in this, 
worth our thoughts, or our paſſions. If we ſhould be 


diſappointed, we are ſtill no worſe than the reſt of out 


fellow-mortals; and if we ſucceed in our IN ren 
we are-eternally happy. | 

For my part, I cannot be nerſhadad, that any man, 
of atheiſtical inclinations, can have a great and generous 
foul; for there is nothing great in the world, if you take 


God out of it: therefore, ſuch a perſon can have no 


great thought, can have no great aims, or expectations, 


or deſigns; for all muſt lie within the compaſs of this life, 


and of this dull body. Neither can he have any great 
inſtincts or noble paſſions; for if he had, they would na- 


forally excite in him greater ideas, inſpire him with highs 


er notions, and open the ſcenes of the intellectual world. 
Laſtly, he cannot have any great ſenſe of order, wiſdom, 


goodneſs, providence, or any of the divine perfections; 
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and theſe are the greateſt things that can enter into the 
thoughts of man, and that do moſt enlarge and ennoble 
his mind. And therefore I ſay again, that he that is 
naturally inclined to Atheiſm, being alſo naturally de. 
ſtitute of all theſe, muſt have a little and narrow ſoul, 
But you will fay, it may be, this is to expoſtulate, r1- 
ther than to prove; or to upbraid us with our make and 
temper, rather than to convince us of an error in ſpecu- 
lation. It is an error, it may be, in practice, or in 
point of prudence; but we ſeek truth, whether it make 
for us, or againſt us: convince us therefore by juſt res- 
ſoning and dire& arguments, that there is a God, and 
then we will endeavour to correct theſe defects in our na- 
tural complexion, You ſay well, and therefore I have 
endeavoured to do this before, in another part of this 
theory, in the /econd book, ch. 11. concerning the auth 
ef nature: where you may lee, that the powers of nature, 
or of that material world, cannot anſwer all the phæno- 
mena of the univerſe, which are there repreſented. This 
you may conſult at leiſure: but in the mean time it is a 
good perſuaſive why we ſhould not eaſily give ourſelves 
up to ſuch inclinations or opinions, as. have neither ge- 
neroſity nor prudence on their ſide, And it cannot be a- 
miſs, that theſe perſons ſhould often take into their 
thoughts this laſt ſcene of things, the conflagration of the 
world; ſeeing if there be a God, they will certainly be 
found in the number of his enemies, and of thoſe that 
will have their portion in the lake that burns with fire 
and brimſtene. 

The third fort of e hat we are to ſpeak to, are 


the incredulous, or ſuch as do not believe the truth of 


Chriſtian religion, though they believe there is a God. 
Theſe are commonly men of wit and pleaſure, that have 
not patience enough to conſider, coolly and in due order, 
the grounds upon which it appears that Chriſtian religi- 
on is from heaven, and of divine authority. They ought, 
in the firit place, to examine matter of fuct, and the hi- 
ſtory of our Saviour: that there was ſuch a perſon, in 
the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, that wrought ſuch 
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and ſuch miracles in Judea; taught ſuch a doctrine; was 
crucified at Jeruſalem; roſe from the dead the third day, 
and viſibly aſcended into heaven. If theſe matters of fact 
be denied, then the controverſy turns only to an hiſtori- 


cal queſtion, whether the evangelical hiſtory be a fabul- 


ous, or true hiſtory? which it would not be proper to 
examine in this place, But if matter of fact recorded 


there, and in the acts of the apoſtles, and the firſt ages 


of Chriſtianity, be acknowleped, as I ſuppoſe it is, then 
the queſtion that remains is this, whether ſuch matter of 
fact does not ſufficiently: prove the divine anthority of 
Jeſus Chriſt and of his doctrine? We ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
for a perſon to have ſuch teſtimonials of divine authority, 
as may be ſufficient to convince mankind, or the more 
reaſonable part of mankind; and if that be poſſible, what, 
pray, is a-wanting in the teſtimonies of Jeſus Chirſt ? 
The prophecies of the old teſtament bear witnefs to him: 
his birth was a miracle, and his life a train of miracles ; 
not wrought out of levity and vain oſtentation, but for 
uſeful and charitable purpoſes : his doctrine and morality 
not only blameleſs, but noble; deſigned to remove out 
of the world the imperfect religion of the Jews, and the 
falſe religion of the Gentiles; all idolatry and ſuperſtiti- 
on, and thereby to improve mankind, under a better and 
more perfect diſpenſation, He gave an example of a 
ſpotleſs innocency in all his converſation, free from vice 
or any evil; and lived in a neglect of all the pomp or 
pleaſures of this life, referring his happineſs wholly to 
another world. He propheſied concerning his own death, 
and his reſurrection; and concerning the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem; which all came to paſs in a ſignal manner: 
he alſo propheſied of the ſucceſs of his goſpel; which, 
after his death, immediately took root, and ſpread itſelf 
every way throughout the world, maugre all oppoſition 
or perſecution from Jews or Heathens. It was not ſup- 
ported by any temporal power for above three hundred 
years: nor were any arts uſed, or meaſures taken, ac- 
cording to human prudence, for the conſervation of it, 
But, to omit other things, that grand article of his riſ- 
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ing from the dead, aſcending viſibly into heaven, and 
pouring down the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 

(according as he had promiſed) upon his apoſtles and 
their followers this alone is to me a demonſtration of 
his divine authority. To conquer death, to mount, 
like an eagle, into the ſkies, and to inſpire his followers 
with inimitable gifts and faculties, are things, without 
controverſy, beyond all human power; and may and ought 
to be eſteemed ſure credentials of a perſon ſent from hea- 
ven. 

Prom theſe matters of fact we have all poſſible aſſu- 
rance, that jeſus Chriſt was no impoſtor or deluded per- 
ſon; (one of which two characters all unbelievers muſt 
fix upon him) but commiſſioned by heaven to introduce 
a new religion; to reform the world, to remove Judaiſm 
and idolatry; the beloved Son of God, the great prophet 
of the later ages, the true meſſiah that was to come. 

It may be, you will confeſs, that theſe are great ar- 
guments, that the author of our religion, was a divine 
perſon, and had ſupernatural powers: but withal, that 
there are ſo many difficulties in Chriſtian refigion, and 
fo many things unintelligible, that a rational man knows 
not how to believe it, though he be inclined to admire 
the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, I anſwer, if they be ſach dif- 
ficulties as are made only by the ſchools and difputatious 
doQors, you are not to trouble yourſelf about them, for 
they are of no authority: but if they be in the very words 
of ſcripture, then it is either in things practical, or in 
things merely ſpeculative. As to the rules of practice 
in Chriſtian religion, 1 do not know any thing in ſeri- 
pture, obſcure or unintelligible; and as to ſpeculations, 
great diſcretion and moderation is to be uſed in the con- 
duct of them. If theſe matters of fact, which we have 
alleged, prove the divinity of rhe revelation, keep cloſe 
to the words of that revelation, aſſerting no more than 
It aſſerts, and you cannot err: but if you will expatiate, 
and determine modes, and forms, and conſequences, you 
may eaſily be puzzled by yotr own forwardneſs, For 
deſides ſome things that are in their own nature infinite 
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and incomprehenſible, there are many other things in 
Chriſtian religion, that are incompletely revealed; the 
full knowlege whereof, it has pleaſed God to reſerve to 


another life, and to give us only a ſummary account of 


them at preſent, We have ſo much deference for any 
government, as not to expect that all their counſels and 
ſecrets ſhould be made known to us, nor to cenſure eve- 
ry action, whoſe reaſons we do not fully comprehend ; 
much more in the providential adminiſtration of a world, 
we mult be content to know ſo much of the counſels of 
heaven and of ſupernatural truths, as God has thought 


fit to reveal to us. And if theſe truths be no otherwiſe 
than ina general manner, ſummarily and incompletely re- 
| vealed i in this life, as commonly they are, we muſt not 


therefore throw off the government, or reject the whole 
diſpenſation ; of whoſe divine authority we have other- 
ways full proof, and ſatisfactory evidence: for this 
would be, to loſe the ſubſtance in catching at a ſha- 
dow. 

But men that live continually i in the noiſe of the world, 


amidſt buſineſs, and pleaſures, their time is commonly 


ſhared betwixt thoſe two, ſo that little or nothing is left 


for meditation; at leaſt, not enough for ſuch meditations 


as require length, juſtneſs, and order. They ſhould re- 
tire from the croud for one month or two, to ſtudy the 
truth of Chriſtian religion, if they have any doubt of it. 
They retire ſometimes to cure a gout, or other diſeaſes, 
and diet themſelves according to rule; but they will not 
be at that pains, to cure a diſeaſe of the mind, which is 
of far greater, and more fatal conſequence. If they pe- 
riſh by their own negligence or obſtinacy, the phyſician 


is not to blame. Burning is the laſt remedy in ſome di- 


ſtempers; and they would do well to remember, that the 


world will flame about their heads one of theſe days; and 


whether they be amongſt the living, or amongſt the dead, 
at that time, the apoſtle makes them a part of the fewel, 
which that fiery vengeance will prey upon. Our Saviour 
hath been true to his word hitherto ; whether in his pro- 


Files, or in his threatenings. He promiſed the apaſtles to 
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ſend down the Holy Ghoſt upon them after his aſcenſion, 
and that was fully accompliſhed : he foretold and threat- 
ened the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; and that came=to 
paſs accordingly, ſoon after he had left the world: and 
he hath told us alſo, that he will come again in the clouds 
of heaven, Matt. xxiv. 30. with power and great glory ; 
xxv, 32. etc. and that will be to judge the world. When 
the fon of man ſhall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then ſhall he fit upon the throne of his glory: and 
before him ſhall be gathered all nations ; and he will ſepa- 
rate the good from the bad; and to the wicked and un- 
believers he will ſay, ver. 41. Depart from me, ye curſed, 
into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, 
This is the ſame coming, and the ſame fire, with that 
which we mentioned before ont of St. Paul, 2 Thell. i. 
7, 8, 9; as you will plainly ſee, if you compare St. 
Matthew's words with faint Paul's, which are theſe, hen 
the Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
at God, and that hearken' mt to the goſpel of our Lord Je- 
fus Chriſt: who ſhall be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction, 
from, or by, the preſence of the Lord, and the ghry of his 
power. This, methinks, ſhould be an awakening thought, 
that there is ſach a threatening upon record (by one who 
never yet, failed in his word) againſt thoſe that do not 
believe his teſtimony, Thoſe that reject him now as a 
dape, or an impoſtor, run a hazard of ſeeing him here- 
after coming in the clouds to be their judge. And it will 
be too late then to correct their error, when the bright 
armies of angels fill the air, and the earth begins to meit 
at the preſence of the Lord. | 
Thus much concerning thoſe three ranks of men, 
whom the apoſtle ſaint Paul ſeems to point at principally, 
and condemn to the flames. But, as I faid before, the 
reſt of ſinners, and vicious perſons, among the profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity, though. they are not ſo directly the ene- 
mies of God, as theſe are; yet being tranſgreſſors of his 
law, they muſt expect to be brought to juſtice, In eve- 
ry well- governed tate, not only traitors and rebels that 
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offend more immediately againſt the perſon of the prince; | 


but all others, that notoriouſly violate the laws, are brought 
to condign puniſhment, according to the nature and de- 
gree of their crime: ſo in this caſe, The fire [ball try e- 
very man's work, of what ſort-it is, It is therefore the 
concern of every man, to reflect often upon. that day, 
and to conſider what his fate and ſentence is likely to be, 
at that laſt trial. The Jews havea tradition, that Elias 
ſits in heaven, and keeps a regiſter of all mens actions, 
good or bad, He hath his under-ſccrctat ies for the ſe- 
yeral nations of the world, that take minutes of all that 
pailes; and fo hath the hiſtory of every man's life before 
him, ready to be produced at the day of judgment. I 
will not vouch for the literal truth of this, but it is true 
in effect: every man's fate ſhall be determined that day, 
according to the hiſtory of his life; according to the works 
done in the fleſh, whether good or bad And, there- 
fore, it ought to have as much influence upon us, as 
if every ſingle action was formally regiſtered in heaven. 

If men would learn to contemn this world, it would 


cure.a great many vices at once. And, methinks, St. 


Peter's argument, from the approaching diſſolution of 
all things, ſhould put us out of conceit with ſuch periſh- 
ing vanities, Luft and ambition are the two reigning: 
vices of great men; and thoſe little fires might be ſoon 


extinguiſhed, if they would frequently and ſeriouſly me- 


ditate on this laſt and univerſal fire, which will put an 


| end to all paſſions, and all contentions. As to ambi- 
| tion, the heathens themſelves made uſe of this argument, 
to abate and repreſs the vain affeQation of glory and great- 
neſs in this world. I told you before, the leſſon that 
was given to Scipio Africanus, by his uncle's ghoſt, upon 


this ſubject: and opon a like occaſiom and conſideration, 


Cæſar hath a leſſon given him by Lucan, after the battle of 


Pharſalia; where Pompey loſt the day, and Rome its li- 
berty, The poet ſays, Cæſar took pleaſure in looking 


upon the dead bodies, and would not ſuffer them to be 
buried, or, which was their manner of burying, to be 
| burnt; whereupon he ſpeaks to him in theſe words. 
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Concerning the Conflagration. 


Hos, Cxs Ak, populos ſi nunc non uſſerit ignis, 


Vret cum terris, uret cum gurgite Ponti. 


Communis mundo ſupereſt Rogus, oſſibus aſtra 
Miſturus, Quocunque tuam Fortuna vocabit, 
Hae quoque eunt animae; non altius ibis in auras, 
Non meliore loco Stygia ſub nocte jacebis. 

Libera Fortuna mors eft : capit omnia tellus 

Due genuit; celo tegitur qui non habet urnam. 


Cx$SAR, 


If now theſe bodies want their pile and urn, 

At laſt, with the whole globe, they're ſure to burn, 
The world expects one general fire: And Thou 
Muſt go, where theſe poor ſouls are wand"ring nou. 
T hou'lt reach no higher, in the ethereal plain, 
Nor *mongſt the ſhades a better place obtain, 
Death levels all: and he that has not room | 
To make a grave, heaven's vault ſhall be his tomb, 


Theſe are mortifying thoughts to ambitious ſpirits, 
And furely our own mortality, and the mortality of the 
world itſelf, may be enough to convince all conſidering 
men, that vanity of vanities, all is vanity under the ſan; 
any otherwiſe than as they relate to a better life, 
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Concerning the New Heavens and New EARTH. 
| AN D 
Concerning the ConsgummatTion of all Things. 
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KEE a 0 20 
| 1 CU fee it is ſtill my lot to grave into new worlds, hav- 
ing never found any great ſatisfattion i in this : as an a- 


five people leaves their habitations in a barren ſoil, to try 
if they can make their fortune better elſewhere, I firfl 


loked backwards, and waded through the deluge, into the 


primeval world, to ſee how they lived there, and how na- 
ture ſtood in that original conſtitution, Now I am going 
forwards, to view the new Heavens and new Earth, that 
will be after the conflagration. But, gentle reader, let 
me not take you any farther, if you be weary ; I do not love 
a querulous companion: unleſs your genius therefore preſ5 


you forwards, chuſe rather to reſt here, and be content with - 


that part of the theory which you have ſeen already. Is it 
not fair to have followed nature ſo far, as to have ſeen her 


twice in her. ruins? Why ſhould we ſill purſue her, eren 


| ofter death and diſſolution, into dark and remote futurities ? 

To whom therefore ſuch diſquiſitions ſeem needleſi, or over- 

curious, let them reſt here; and leave the remainder of this 

work, which is a kind of PROPHESY concerning the STATE 

of things after the conflagration, 20 thoſe that are of a diſ- 
poſition ſuited to ſuch ſtudies and enquiries, 


Not that any part of this theory requires much learning, 


art, or ſcience, to be maſter of it ; but a love and thirſt af* 
ter truth, freedom of judgment, and, a reſignation of our 


underſtandings to clear evidence. Let it carry us which way 
it will, an honeſt Engliſh reader, that looks only at the f enſe 


as it bbs before him, and either conſiders nor cares whether 
it be new or old, ſo it be true, may be @ mare competent 
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jadge than a great ſcholar full of his own notions, and puffed 
ap with the opinion of his mighty knowlege ; for ſuch men think 
they cannot in honour own any thing to be true, which they 
did not know before. To be taught any new knowlege, i; 
to confeſs their former iguorauce ; and that leſſens them in 
their own opinion, and, as they think, in the opinion of the 
world, which are both uneaſy refletions to them. Neither 


* depend upon age only for ſoundneſs of judgment: 


men in diſcovering and owning truth ſeldom change their o- 


Pinions after threeſcore, eſpeci ally if they be leading opinions: 
it is. then too late, we think, to of e the world again, and 
as we grow old, the heart contratts, and cannot open wide 
enough to take in a great thought, 

The ſpheres of mens underſtandings are as different, as 
projpetts upon the earth : ſome ſtand upon a rock or a moun- 
rain, and ſee fer round about ; others are in an hallow, or 
ing cave, and have no proſpect at all. Some men conſider 
nothing but what is preſent to their ſenſes ; others extend 
their thoughts both to what is paſt, and what is future: and 
yet the faireſt proſpect in this life is not to be compared to 
the leaſt we ſhall have in another, Our cleareſt day here 
is miſty and hazy ; we ſee not for, and what we do ſee, is 
in a bad light : but when we have got better bodies in 1 
firſt reſurrection, whereof we are going to treat ; betier 
ſenſes and a letter underſtanding, a clearer light and an 
higher ſtation, our horizon will be enlarged every way, both 
as to the natural world, and as to the intellectual. 

Two of the greateſt ſpeculations that we are capable f 
in this life, are, in my opinion, the REVOLUTION OF 
WORLDS, and the REVOLUTION OF SOULS; one 
for the weteridl world, and the other for the intellectual. 


Toward the former of theſe, our theory is an eſſay; and | 


in this aur planet, (which I hope to conduct into a fixed ſtar, 
befire I have done with it) we give an inſtance of what may 
be in other planets, It is true, we took our riſe no Higher 
than the chaos, becauſe that was a known principie, and 
we were not willing to amuſe the reader with too many ſtrange 
ſtories; as that, J am ſure, would have been thought one, 


TO HAVE * this earth from 8 fixed ſtar, and then 


THE PREFACE. 
' Wl carrieditup again into the ſame ſphere; which yet, Ibelieve, 
is the true circle of natural providence. | 
As to the revolution of ſouls, the footſteps of that ſpe» 


| 
] 
* Wl culation are more obſcure than of the former; for though we 
ae aſſured by ſcripture, that all good fouls will at length 
0 
7 


have celeſtial bodies; yet, that this is a returning to a pri- | 
nitive ſtate, or to what they had at their firſt creation, that | 
ſeripture has not acquainted us with: it tells us indeed, that 
angels fell from their primitive celeſtial glory: and conſe- 

| quently we might be capable of a lapſe as well as they, if 
we had been in that high condition with them; but that we 
ever were there, is not declared to us by any revelation, 
Reaſon and morality would indeed ſuggeſt to us, that an in- 
nent ſoul, freſh and pure from the hands of its Maker, 
i- WW could not be immediatly caft into priſon, before it had, by 
„ i ay act of its own will, or any uſe of its own underſtanding, 
„committed either error or fin. I call this body a prifon, both i 
ud Wl becar/e it is a confinement and reſtraint upon our beſt facul- 
1d ties and capacities, and is alſo the ſeat of diſeaſes and loth- 
2 fomneſs; and, as prifons aſe to do, commonly tends more te 
debauch mens natures, than to improve them, . 


10 But though we cannot certainly tell under what circum- 
e Pances human ſouls were placed at firſt, yet all antiquity a- 
er nc 


grees, oriental and occidental, concerning their pra-exiſtence' 
nin general, in reſpect of theſe mortal bodies: and our Savi- 
our never reproaches or correct the Fews, when they ſpeak 
upon that ſuppoſition, Luke ix. 18, 19. John ix. 2. Be- 
of ſides, it ſeems to me beyond all controverſy, that the foul of” | 
e Meſſiah did exiſt before the incarnation, and voluntarily i 
me i deſtended from heaven ta tale upon it à mortal body, And / 
| though it does not appear that all human ſouls were at firſt 
© faced in glory, yet, from the example of our Saviour, we ſee 
ſomething greater in them; namely, @ capacity to be united 

the godhead, John iii. 13. and vi. 38. and 62. and xvii. 
5. And what is poſſible to one, is poſſible ta more. But 
theſe thoughts are tao high for ut, while we find ourſelves 
e anited to nothing but diſeaſed bodies and houſes of clay. 
| The greateſt fault we can commit, in ſuch ſpeculations, 

is to be over poſitive and dogmatical : to be inquiſitive into 

8 M 3 
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the ways of providence, and the works of God, is ſo far fron 
being a fault, that it is our greateſt perſeifion : we cultivate 
the higheſt principles and beſt inclinations of our nature, 
while ue are thus employed; and it is littleneſs or ſecalari- 
ty of ſpirit, that is the greateſt enemy to contemplation. 
Thoſe, that would have a true contempt of this world, muſt 
faffer the ſoul to be ſometimes upon the wing, and to raiſe 


herſelf above the ſight of this little dark point, which we | 


now inhabit. Give her a large and free proſpect of the im- 
menſity of God's works, and of his inexhauſted wiſdom and 
goodneſs, if you would make her great and good; as 5 the warm 


3 ſays. 


Give me a ſoul ſo great, ſo high, 

Let her dimenſions ſtretch the ſky; 

That comprehends, within a thought, 

The whole-extent, *twixt God and nought ; 
And from the world's firft birth and date, 

Its life and death can calculate, 

With all th' adventures that ſhall pals, 

To ey'ry atom of the maſs. | 


b GO op as GREAT, 

Her higheſt throne a mercy⸗ſeat; 
Soft and diſſolving like a cloud, 
Loſing herſelf in doing good ; 
A cloud that leaves its place above, | 
Rather than dry and uſeleſs move, 8 ” 
Falls in a ſhower upon the earth, 
And gives ten thouſand ſeeds a birth ; | 

Hangs on the flow'rs, and infant plants, | 
Sucks not their fweets, but feeds their wants: 
So let this mighty mind diffuſe, - 
All that's her own to others ule ; 
And, free from private ends, retain 
Nothing of S E L r, but a bare name. 
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Concerning the NEw Heavens and Nx w EARTH; 
| AND 17 — 
Concerning the ConSUMMATION of all things. 
G H A FP. I. 


The introduction: that the world will not be annihilated in 

the laſt fire: that we are to expect, according to ſcripture 
and the Chriſtian doctrine, new heavens and a new _, 
. when Wi are diſſolved or burnt up. 


| E are now ſo far 3 in the Theory of 
te Earth, as to have ſeen the end of two 

| worlds; one deſtroyed. by water, and ano- 

ther by fire, It remains only to confider, whether we 
be yet come to the final period of nature; the laſt ſcene 
of all things, and conſequently the utmoſt bound of our 
enquiries: or, whether providence, which is inexhauſt- 


ed in wiſdom and goodneſs, will raiſe up, from this dead 
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maſs, new heavens and a new earth; another habitable 
world, better and more perfect than that which was de- 
ſroyed: that, as the firſt world began with a Paradiſe, 
and a ſtate of innocency; ſo the laſt may be a kind of 
renovation of that happy ſtate, whoſe inhabitants ſhall 
not die, but be tranſlated to a bleſſed immortality. 

I know it is the opinion of ſome, that this world will 
be annihilated, or reduced to nothing at the conflagrati- 
on, and that would put an end to all farther enquiries. 
But whence do they learn this ? from ſcripture, or rea- 
ſon, or their own imagination? what inſtance or exam- 
ple can they give us of this they call annihilation? or what 
place of ſcripture can they produce, that ſays, the world, 
in the laſt fire, ſhall be reduced to nothing ? if they have 
neither inſtance nor proof of what they affirm, it is an 
empty imagination of their own, neither agreeable to 
philoſophy, nor divinity : fire does not conſume any ſub- 
ance; it changes the form and qualities of it, but the 
matter remains. And if the deſign had been annihilati- 
on, the employing of fire would have been of no uſe or 
effect: for ſmoke and aſhes are at as great a diſtance from 
nothing, as the bodies themſelves ont of which they are 
made, But theſe anthors ſeem to have but a ſmall tin- 
cture of philoſophy, and therefore it will be more pro- 

to confute their opinion from the words of ſcripture, 
which hath left us ſufficient evidence, that another world 
will ſucceed after the e that we now 1 in- 
habit. 
The „ both of the ol and new Teſtament, 
have left us their predicions concerning neu heavens and 
a new earth, So ſays the prophet Iſaiah, ch. Ixv. 17. 
Behold I create new heavens and anew earth; and the for- 
mer ſboll not be remembered, or came into mind; as not 
worthy our thoughts, in compariſon: of thoſe that will 
_ ariſe when theſe paſs away. 80 the propher St. John 
in his Apoxalyp/e, when he was come to the end of this 
world, fays,. and I ſow a new heaven and a new earth : 


fer the firſt heaven and the firſt earth were paſſed away, and 


there was uo more ſea, Apoc. xxi. x. Where he does not 


and the new Earth, etc. 141 


only give us an account of a new heaven and a new earth 
in general; but alſo gives a diſtinctive character of the 
new earth, that it ſhall have 10 /ea. And in the 5th 
verſe, he that ſate upon the throne ſays, behold I make 
all things new: which, conſidered with the antecedents and 
conſequents, cannot be otherwiſe underſtood than of a 
new world, 

But ſome men make evaſions RE as to Fa words 
of the prophets, and fay they are to be underſtood in a 


figurate and allegorical ſenſe ; and to be applied to the 


times of the goſpel, either at firft or towards the latter 
end of the world; ſo as this new heaven and new earth, 
ſignify only a great change in the moral world. But 
how can that be, ſeeing St. John places them after the 
end of the world? and the prophet Iſaiah connects ſuch 


things with his new heavens and new earth, as are not 


compatible to the preſent ſtate of nature, ch. ev. How- 
ever, to avoid all ſhuffling and tergiverſation in this point, 


let us appeal to St. Peter, who uſes a plain literal ſtyle, 


and diſcourſes downright concerning the natural world, 
In his 2d Epiſt, and 3d chap. when he had foretold and 
explained the future conflagration, he adds, but we ex- 
pet new heavens and a new earth, according to his promiſes, 
Theſe promiſes were made by the prophets; and this 


gives us full authority to interpret their neu heavens and 


new earth to be after the conflagration, St. Peter, when 
he had deſcribed the diſſolution of the world in the laſt 


| fire, in full and emphatical terms, as the paſſing away of 


the heavens with a noiſe; the melting of the elements, and 


burning up all the works of the earth ; he ſubjoins, never- 
thele/s (notwithſtanding this total diſſolution of the pre- 


ſent world,) we, according to his promiſes, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 
As if the apoſtle ſhould have ſaid, notwithſtanding this 
ſtrange and violent diſſolution of the preſent heavens and 
earth, which I have deſcribed to you, we do notatalldi- 


| firuſt God's promiſes, concerning new heavens and a new 


earth, that are to ſucceed theſe, and to be the ſeat of the 


righteous. 
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Here is no room for allegories, or allegorical expoſi- 
tions, unleſs you will make the conflagration of the world 
an allegory: for, as heavens and earth were deſtroyed, 
fo heavens and earth are reſtored; and if, in the firſt place, 
you underſtand the natural material world, you mult al- 
ſo underſtand it in the ſecond place; they are both alle- 
gories, or neither, But to make the conflagration an 
allegory, is not only to contradict St. Peter, but all an- 
tiquity, ſacred or prophane. And I deſire no more aſ- 
ſurance, that we ſhall have new heavens and a new earth, 
in a literal ſenſe, than we have that the preſent heavens 
and earth ſhall be deſtroyed in a literal ſenſe, and by ma- 
terial fire: let it therefore reſt upon that iſſue, as to this 
farſt evidence and argument from ſcripture. 

Some will fancy, it may be, that we ſhall have new 
heavens and earth, and yet that theſe ſhall be annihilated: 

they would have theſe firſt reduced to nothing, and then 
others created, ſpick and ſpan new, out of nothing, 

But why ſo, pray, what is the humour of that? Leſt om- 
nipotency ſhould want employment, you would have it 
do, and undo, and do again; as if new-made matter, 
like new cloths, or new furniture, had a better gloſs, 
and was more creditable. Matter never wears; as fine 
gold, melt it down never ſo often, it loſes nothing of 
its quantity: the ſubſtance of the world is the ſame, bnrnt 


or unburnt, and is of the fame value and virtue, new or 


old; and we mult not multiply the actions of omnipo- 
tency without neceſſity, God does not make, or un- 


make things, to try experiments: he knows before-hand 


the utmoſt capacities of every thing, and does no vain 
or ſuperfluous work. Such imaginations, as theſe, pro- 


ceed only from want of true philoſophy, or the true 


knowlege of the nature of God and of bis works, which 


ſhould always be carefully attended to in ſuch ſpeculations 
as concern the natural world. But to proceed in our 


ſubject. | 
If they ſuppoſe part of the world to be annihilated, 
and to continue ſo, they philoſophize ſtill worſe and 


worſe: how high ſhall this annihilation reach? ? Shall the 
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ſun, moon, and ſtars be reduced to nothing? But what 
have they done, that they ſhould undergo fo hard a fate? 
Muſt they be turned out of being for our faults? The 
whole material univerſe will not be annihilated at this 
bout, for we are to have bodies after the reſurection, and 
to live in heaven. How much of the univerſe then will 
you leave ſtanding? or how ſhall it ſubſiſt with this great 
vacuum in the heart of it? This ſhell of a world is but 
the fiction of on empty brain; for God and nature, in 
their works, never admit of ach gaping vacuities and 
emptineſles, 

If we conſult ſcripture again, we ſhall find that that 
makes mention of a reſtitution and reviviſtency of all things, 
at the end of the world, or at the coming of our Saviour, 
St. Peter, whoſe doctrine we have hitherto followed, in 
his ſermon to the Jews, after our Saviour's aſcenſion, tells 
them, that he will come again, and that there will be 
then a reſtitution of all things, ſuch as was promiſed by 
the prophets. The heavens, ſays he, muſt receive him un- 
til the time of reſtitution of all things ; ; which God hath 
ſpoken by the mouth of his holy prophets, ſince the world be- 
gan, Acts iii. 21. If we compare this paſſage of ſaint Pe- 
ter's, with that which we alleged before, out of his ſe- 


| cond epiſtle, it can ſcarce be doubted but that he refers 


to the ſame promiſes in both places; and what he there 


calls a new heaven, and a new earth, he calls here a re- 


ſlitution of all things: for the heavens and the earth com- 
prehend all, and both theſe are but different phraſes for 
the renovation of the world. This gives us alſo light 
how to underſtand what our Saviour calls the regenera- 
tion or reviviſcency, when he ſhall fit upon his throne of 
glory, and will reward his followers an hundred-fold, for 
all their loſſes in this world, beſides everlaſting life, as 
the crown of all, Mat. xix. 28, 29. I know, in our En- 
gliſh tranſlation, we ſeparate the regeneration from ſitting 
upon his throne, but without any warrant from the origi- 
nal. And ſeeing our Saviour ſpeaks here of bodily goods, 


and ſeems to diſtinguiſh them from everlaſting life, which 
is to be the final reward of his followers; this regeneras · 
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tion ſeems to belong to his ſecond coming, when the 


world ſhall be renewed or regenerated, and the righteous 


ſhall poſſeſs the earth. 

Other places of ſcripture, that foretel the fate of this 
material world, repreſent it always as a change, not as an 
annihilation. St. Paul ſays, The figure of this world paſſes 
away, 1 Cor. vii. 31. The form, faſhion, and diſpoſi- 
tion of its parts, but the ſubſtance ſtill remains: as a bo- 
dy that is melted down and diſſolved, the form periſhes, 
but the matter is not deſtroyed. And the pſalmiſt ſays, 
the heavens and the earth ſhall be changed, Pſal. cii, 26, 
which anſwers to this transformation we ſpeak of. The 
ſame apoſtle, in the eighth chapter to the Romans, ver, 
21, 22, 23, 24. ſhews allo, that this change ſhall be, 
and {hall be for the better, and calls it a deliverance of 
the creation from vanitz and corruption, and a participation 
of the glorious liberty of the children of God; being a 
ſort of redemption, as wy have a redemption of their bo- 
dies. 

But ſeeing the renovation of the world is a doctrine ge- 
nerally received, both by antient and modern authors, 
as we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew hereafter, we need add 
no more, in this place, for confirmation of it. Some 
men are willing to throw all things into a ſtate of nothing 
at the conflagration, and bury them there, that they may 
not be obliged to give an account of that ſtate of things 
that is to ſucceed it. Thoſe who think themſelves bound 


in honour to know every thing in theology that is know- 


able, and find it uneaſy to anſwer ſuch queſtions and 
ſpeculations as would ariſe upon their admitting a new 
world, think it more adviſable to ſtifle it in the birth, and 


ſo to bound all knowlege at the conflagration. But fares , 


ly ſo far as reaſon or ſcripture lead us, we may and ought 
to follow, otherwiſe we ſhould be ungrateful to provi- 
dence, that ſent us thoſe guides; provided we be always 
duly ſenſible of our own weakneſs; and, according to the 
difficulty of the ſubject, and the meaſure of light that 
falls upon it, proceed with that modeſty and ingenuity, 
that becomes ſuch fallible enquirers after truth, as we 


arc, 
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xe. And this rule I deſire to preſcribe to myſelf, as in 
all other writings, ſo eſpecially in this; where, though 
look upon the principal concluſions as fully proved, 
there are ſeveral particulars, that are rather . to 
e than Eng aſſerted. 


* 


The birth cf the new heavens and the new earth, from the 


econd chaos, or the remains of the old world : the form, 
order, and qualities of the new eat 105 according to rea- 
fn and ſcripture. 


HAVING proved from ſcripture, that we are to ex- 
pect new heavens, and a new earth, after the conflagration; 
it would be ſome pleaſure and ſatiafation to foe how this 
new frame will ariſe, and what foundation there is in 
nature for the accomplifliment of theſe promiſes. For, 


though the divine power be not bound to all the laws of 


nature, but may diſpenſe with them when there is a ne- 
ceſſity; yet it is an eaſe to us in our belief, when we 


| fee them both conſpire in the ſame effect. And in order 


to this, we mult conſider in what poſture we left the de- 
moliſhed world, what hopes there are of a reſtauration. 
And we are not to be diſcouraged, becauſe we ſee things 
at preſent wrapt up in a confuſed maſs; for, according 
to the methods of nature and providence, in that dark 


womb uſually are the ſeeds and rudiments of an ee 
world. 


Neither * there, poſſibly, ſo great a confuſion, in this | 


maſs, as we imagine: the heart and interior body of the 
earth, is ſtill entire; and that part of it, that is conſum- 
ed by the fire, will be divided, of its own accord, into 


two regions. What is diſſolved and melted, being the 


heavieſt, will deſcend as low as it can, and cover and 


incloſe the kernal of the earth round about, as a molten 
ſea or abyſs; according as is explained and. ſet down in - 


the precedent book. But What is more light and vola- 
e — 
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tile, will float in the air; as fumes, ſmoke, exhalations, 
vapours of- water, and whatſoever terreſtrial parts can 
be elevated and ſupported by the ſtrength of fire. Theſe, 
all mingled together, of different ſizes, figures, and mo- 
tions, will conſtitute an opaque cloud, or thick region 
of darkneſs round the earth; ſo as the globe of the earth, 
with its atmoſphere, after che conflagration is finiſhed, 


will ſtand much what in the form n in this 


ſcheme. 
Now as to the Ls of theſe two regions, the region 


of melted matter, A. A. we ſhall have little occaſion to if 


take notice of it; ſceing it will contribute nothing to 
the formation of the new world. But the upper region, 
or all above that orb of ire, is the true draught of a 
chaos; or a mixture and confuſion of all the elements, 
without order or diſtinction. Here are particles of earth, 
and of air, and of water, all promiſcuouſly jumbled to- 
gether by the force and agitation of the fire. But when 
that force ceaſes, and every one is left to its own incli- 
nation, they will, according to their different degrees of 
gravity, ſeparate. od ſort themſelves after this manner: 
firſt, the heavieſt and groſſeſt parts of the earth will ſub- 
fide; then the watery parts will follow; then a lighter 
ſort of earth, which will ſtop, and reſt upon the ſurface 
of the water, and compoſe there a thin film or membrane, 
'This' membrane or tender orb is the firſt rudiment, or 
foundation of a new habitable earth : for, according as 
terreſtrial parts fall upon it, from all the regions and 
heights of the atmoſphere, or of the chaos, this orb wil 
grow more firm, ſtrong, and immoveable, able to ſup- 
port itſelf and inhabitants too. And having in it all the 
principles of a fruitful ſoil, whether for the production 
of plants, or of animals, it will want no property or 
character of an habitable earth. And particularly will 
become ſuch an earth, and of ſuch a form, as the firl 
paradifaical earth was, which'hath been fully deſcribed in 
555 ik and 2d books of this theory. a 
There is no occaſion of examining more accurate] 
| ihe formatian'of this ſecond earth, ſeeing it is ſo mud 
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the ſame with that of the firſt; which is ſet down fully 
and diſtinctly, in the fifth chapter of the firſt book of this 
theory. Nature here repeats the ſame work, and in the 
fame method; only the materials are now a little more 
refined, and purged by the fire: they both riſe out of a 


chaos, and that, in effect, the ſame in both caſes ; for 


though in forming the firſt earth, I ſuppoſed the chaos 
or confuſed maſs, to reach down to the center, I did 
that only for the eaſe of our imagination; that ſo the 
whole maſs might appear more ſimple and uniform. But 
in reality, that chaos had a ſolid kernel of earth within, 
as this hath; and that matter, which fluctuated above in 


the regions of the air, was the true chaos, whoſe parts, 


when they came to a ſeparation, made the ſeveral elements, 
and the form of an habitable earth, betwixt the air and 
water. This chaos, upon ſeparation, will fall into the 
ſame form and elements; and fo, in like manner, create 
or conſtitute a ſecond paradiſaical world. 

1 ſay, a paredi//aical world; for it appears plainly, 
that this new-formed earth muſt | agree with that primige- 
nia] earth, in the two principal and fundamental proper- 
ties, Firſt, it is of an even, entire, uniform, and re- 
gular ſurface, without mountains or ſea. | Secondly, that 
it hath a ſtraight and regular ſituation to the ſan, and 
the axis of the ecliptic. From the manner of its forma- 
tion, it appears manifeſtly, that it muſt be of an even 
and regular ſurface, For the orb of liquid fire, upon 
which the firſt deſcent was made, being ſmooth and uni- 
form every where, the matter that fell upon it would take 
the ſame form and mould: and fo the ſecond or third re- 
gion, that were ſuperiaduced, would. {till imitate the fa- 
| ſhion of the firſt; there being no cauſe or occaſion of any 


inequality. Then as to the ſituation of its axig, this u- 
niformity of figure would determine the center of its gra- 


vity to be exactly in the middle, and conſequently there 
would be no inclination of one pole more than another, 
to. the general center of its motion; but, upon a free 
libration in the liquid air, its axis would lie parallel with 
the. axis of the ecliptic where it moves. But theſe things 
N 2 
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having been deduced more fully in the ſecond book abont 
paradiſè and the primigenial earth, they need no further 
explication in this place. 

If ſcripture had left us ſeveral diſtinct characters of the 
new heavens, and the new earth, we might, by compar- 
ing with thoſe, have made a fall proof of our hypothe- 
fis. One indeed st. John hath left us in very expreſs 


terms; There was no ſea there, he ſays: his words are 


theſe: And I ſau a new heaven und a new earth. for the 
firſt heaven and the firſt earth were paſſed away; AND 
THERE WAS NO MORE SE 41. This character is 
very particular, and you ſee it exactly anſwers to our 
hypotheſis; for in the new. formed earth, the ſea is co- 
vered and inconſpicuous, being an abyſs, not a ſea; and 
Wholly lodged in the womb of the earth. And this one 
character, being inexplicable upon any other ſuppoſition, 


and very different from the preſent earth, makes it a 


ſtrong preſumption that we have hit upon the true mo- 
del of the new heavens and new earth which St. John 
ſaw. 

To this Goht of the new heavens EPR new earth, St. 
John immediately ſubjoins the fight of the new Frrſales 
ver. 2. as being contemporary, and, in ſome reſpects, 
the ſame thing. It is true, the charatters of the new 7e- 
ru/alem, in theſe two laſt chapters of the Apocalypſe, are 
very hard to be underſtood; ſome of them being incom- 
patible to a terreſtrial ſtate, and ſome of them to a celes 
tial; fo as it ſeems to me very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the new Feruſalem, ſpoken of by St. John, is two- 
fold: that which he ſaw himſclf, ver. 2. and that which 
the angel ſhewed him afterwards, v. 9. For I do not ſee 


what need there was of an angel, and of taking him uf | 


into a great and high mountais, only to ſhew him that 
which he had ſeen before, at the foot of the mountain: 

but however that be, we are to conſider, in this place, 
the terreſtrial new Jeruſalem only, or that which is in 
the new heavens and new earth, © And as St. Jobn hath 
Joined theſe two together, ſo the prophet Iſaiah had done 
Ge une Ging | before, chap, Ixv. 17, 18. when he bad 
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promiſed new heavens and à nem earth, he calls them un- 
der another name, Jeruſalem; and they both uſe the ſame 
character in effec, in the deſcription of their Jeruſalem. 
Ver. 19. Iſaiah ſays, Aud {will rejoice iu Feruſalem, and 
Joy in my people, and the voice of weeping ſhall be no more 
heard in her, nor the woice of crying. Apoc. xxi. 3, 4. 
St. John ſays alſo in his Jeruſalem, God hall dwell with 
them, and they ſhall be his peofle + and he ſhall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; aud there ſhall be no more death, 


neither forrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any more 


pain. Now in both theſe prophets, when they treat up- 
on this ſubject, we find they make frequent alluſions to 
peradiſe and a paradiſaical ſtate; fo as that may be juſtly 
taken as a ſcripture character of the neu heavens and the 
zew earth, The prophet Iſaiah ſeems plainly to point 
at a porad:faical ſtate, throughout that chapter, by an u- 
niverſal innocency, and harmleſneſs of animals; and 
peace, plenty, health, longevity or immortality of the 
inhabitants. St. John alſo bath ſeveral alluſions to a- 
radliſe, in thoſe two chapters where he deſcribes the new 
Jeruſalem, ch. xxi. and ch. xx, And in his diſcourſe 
40 the ſeven churches, in one place (ch. ii. 7.) To him 


that overcometh-is promiſed, to eat of the tree of life, which 


is in the midſt of the paradiſe of God. And.in another place, 
(ch. ii. 12.) To him that overcometh is promiſed to have 
#he name of the new Feruſalem writ upon him. Theſe 1 
take to be the ſame thing, and the ſame reward of Chri- 
ſtian victors; the new Jeriſalem, or the new heavens, 
and new earth, and the paradiſe of God. Now this be- 
ing the general character of the new earth, that it is Para- 
diſaica; and the particular character that it hath no ſzas 


and bath theſe agreeing with our hypotheſis, as appa- 


rently deducible from thoſe principles, and that manner of 
its formation which we have ſet down; we cannot but al- 
low, chat the holy ſcriptures, and the natural theory, a- 
gree in their teſtimony, as to che conditions and ren 
of the new heavens and neu earth, 

From what has been ſaid in this and the preceding 
Chapter, it will not be hard to interpret what St, Paul 
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meant by his habitable earth to come; Thy atepirny Thy 


MEANSTAY* T4.TYIR TE EAANTOY aid v0», Iſa. ix. 6, which 


is to be ſubjected to our Saviour, and not to the angels. 
In the ſecond chapter to the Hebrews, ver. 5. he ſays, 
For unto the angels hath he not put in ſulljection the WORLD 
TO COME); ſo we read it, but, according to the ſtricteſt 
and plaineſt tranſlation, it ſhould be the habitable earth to 
come. Now, what earth is this, where our Saviour is 
abſolute ſovereign ; and where the government is neither 
human nor angelical, but peculiarly theocratical ? In the 
firſt place, this cannot be the preſent world, or the pre- 
ſent earth, becauſe the apoſtle calls it Mews; or the earth 
to come. Nor can it be underſtood of the days of the 


_ goſpel; being the apoſtle acknowleges, ver, 8. that this 


ſubjection, whereof he ſpeaks, is not yet made. And 
feeing Antichriſt will not finally be deſtroyed till the ap- 

rance of our Saviour, (2 Theſſ. ii. 8.) nor Satan 
bound, while Antichriſt is in power; during the reign 
of theſe two (who are the rulers of the darkneſs of the 
world) our Saviour cannot properly be faid to begin his 
reign here, Epheſ. vi. 12. It is true, he exerciſes his pro- 
vidence over his church, and ſecures it from being de- 
ſtroyed: he can, by a power paramount, ſtop the rage 
either of Satan or Antichriſt ; hitherto ſhall you go, and 
mo further. As ſometimes when he was upon earth, he 
exerted a divine power, which yet did not deſtroy his 
fate of humiliation ; ſo he interpoſes now when he thinks 
fit, but he does not finally take the power out of the 
hands-of his enemies, nor out of the hands of the kings 
of the earth. The kingdom is not delivered up to him, and 


all domnion and power ch. vii. 13, 25, 26. that all 


tongues and nations ſhould ſerve him. For St. Paul can mean 


no lefs in this place than that kingdom in Daniel, Heb. } 
K. 8; ſeeing he calls it putting all things in d n un- 


den under his feet, and ſays that it is not yer done. Upon 
this account alſo, as. well. as others, our Saviour might 
truly fay to Pilate, (Joh, xviii. 36.) My kingdom is not 
of this world. And to his diſciples, the ſon of man came 
ant to be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter, Matt. xx. 28. 
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When he comes to receive his kingdom, he comes in 

the clouds of heaven (Dan. vii. 13, 14.) not in the 

womb of a virgin. He comes with the equipage of a king 

and conqueror: with thouſands and ten thouſands of 

angels; not in the form of a ſeryant, or of a weak infant, 

as he did at his firſt coming. | 

I allow the phraſe &, H or in the Hebrew , 4 

K8DM DIY, the world to come, is ſometimes uſed in 'Y 

| a large ſenſe, as comprehending all the days of the Meſ- 4 

fiah, whether at his firſt or ſecond coming, (for theſe 1 

wo comings are often undiſtinguiſhed in ſcripture) and 1 

reſpect the moral world, as well as the natural. But the | 

word 9tuan, orbis habitabilis, which St. Paul here uſes, # 

does primarily ſignify the natural world, or the habitable 1 
earth, in the proper uſe of the word amongſt the Greeks, 
and frequently in ſcripture, Luke iv. 5. and xxi. 26. 
Rom. x. 18. Heb, i. 6. Apoc. iii. 10. Neither do we 

here exclude the moral world, or the inhabitants of the 1 

earth, but rather neceſſarily include them: both the na- | 

tural and moral world to come will be the ſeat and ſub- 

je& of our Saviour's kingdom and empire, in a peculiar 

manner. But when you underſtand nothing by this phraſe 

but the preſent moral world, it neither anſwers the proper 

d ſignification of piano nor of in, of the firlt or 

e ſecond part of the expreſſion ; and though ſuch like phraſes 

s may be uſed for the diſpenſation of the Meſſiah in oppo- 


8 ſition to that of the law, yet the height of that diſtinction 
e or oppoſition, and the fulfilling of the expreſſion, depends 
58 upon the ſecond coming of our Saviour, and upon the 


d future earth or habitable world, where he ſhall reign, 
ll and which does peculiarly belong to him and his ſaints, 


N Neither can this world to come, or this earth to come, | 
b. & be underſtood of the kingdom of heaven. For the Greek 
1 word will not bear that ſenſe, nor is it ever uſed in ſeri- 


n pture for Heaven. Beſides, the kingdom of heaven, when 
ht ſpoken of as future, is not properly till the laſt reſurre- 
of ttion and final judgment. Whereas this world to come, 
ne which our Saviour is to govern, mult be before that time, 
3. and will then expire. For all his government as to this 
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world expires at the day of judgment, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 
ete. and he will then deliver up the kingdom into the hands 
of his father, that he may be all in all: having reigned 
Grft himſelf, and put down all rule and all authority and 
power, So that St. Paul, in theſe two places of his epi- 
ſtles, refers plainly to the ſame time, and the ſame reign 
of Chriſt; which muſt be in a future world, and before 


the laſt thy of judgment, and therefore, according, to our 


deduQions, in the new heavens and the new earth, 
* H A. F. UI. 


Concerning the Fee of $5 new earth. That natu- 
| 725 reaſon cannot determine this point. T hat accordin 

to ſcripture, the ſons of the firſt ræſurrection, or the heirs 

the Millennium, are to be the inhabitants of the new 

| _y The teſtimony of the phileſe phers, and of the 

_ Chriſtian fathers, for the renovation of the world. The 


be 'propoſtion laid dn. 


Hus we have ſettled the true notion, according to 
ba ſcripture, of the new heavens and new earth: 
but where are the inhabitants, you wall ſay? You have 
taken the pains to make us a new World, and now that it 
3s made, it muſt ſtand empty. When the firſt world 
was deſtroyed, there were eight perſons preſerved, with 
a ſet of living creatures of every kind, as a ſeminary or 
Foundation of another world; but the fire, it ſeems, is 


more mercileſs than the water: for in this deſtruction of 


the world, it does nat appear that there is one living foul 
deft, of any ſort, upon the face of the earth. No hopes 


of. poſterity, nar of any continyation of mankind, in the 


uſual way of propagation. And fire is a barren element, 
chat breeds no living creatures in it, nor hath any nou- 
riſument proper for their fqod or quſtenance. 

We are perfecily at a loſs therefore, ſo far as I ſee, for 
A new race of mankind, or how to people this new-form- 


d world, The inhabitants, if ever there be any, mull 


.. Ho... tu, FH. 
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either eome from heaven, or ſpring from the earth: there 
are but theſe two ways. But natural reaſon can determine 


neither of theſe, ſees no track to follow in theſe unbeaten 


paths, nor can .. one ſtep farther. Farewel then, 


dear friend; I muſt take another guide, and leave you 


here, as Moſes, upon mount Piſgah, only to look into 
that land, which you cannot enter. I acknowlege the 
good ſervice you have done, and what a faithful compa» 
nion you have been in a long journey; from the begin- 


ning of the world to this hour, in a tract of time of fix - 
| thouſand years. We have travelled together through the 


dark regions of a firſt and ſecond chaos; ſeen the world 


twice ſhipwrecked: neither water, nor fire, could ſepa» 


rate us; but now you mult give place to other guides. 


Welcome, holy ſcriptures, the oracles of God, a light 


ſhining in darkneſs, a treaſury of hidden knowlege; and 
where human fuculties cannot reach, a ſeaſonable help and 


- ſupply to their defects. We are now come to the ut» 


moſt bounds of their dominion; they have made us a 
new world, but, how it ſhall be inhabited, they cannot 
tell; know nothing of the hiſtory or affairs of it, This 
we muſt learn from other maſters, inſpired with the 
knowlege of things to come; and ſuch maſters we know 
none, but the holy prophets and apoſtles. We muſt 
therefore now put ourſelves wholly under their conduct 
and inſtruction, and from them only receive our inſor · 
mation concerning the moral ſtate of the future habitable 
earth, 

In the firſt lace e the prophet laiah tells 68, 
as a preparation to our further enquiries, The Lord God 
created the heavens, God himſelf that formed the earth, be 
created it not in vain, he formed it ſo be inhabited, Wa, 
xlv. 18. This is true, both ofthe preſent earth and the 
future, and of every habitable world whatſoever, For 
to what purpoſe is it made habitable, if not to be inha» 
bited? That would be, as if a man ſhould manure, and 
plough, and every way prepare his ground for ſeed, but 
never ſow it. We do not build houſes, that they ſhould 


ſtand empty, but look out for tenants as faſt as we can; 
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as ſoon as they are made ready and become tenantable. 
But if man could do things in vain, and without uſe or 
deſign, yet God and nature never do any thing in vain; | 
much leſs ſo great a work as the making of a world; 
which if it were in vain, would comprehend ten thouſand |} 
vanities or uſeleſs preparations in it. Ve may therefore, 
in the firſt place, ſafely Wb * the new earth will | 
be inhabited. 11 f 
But by whom will it be inhabited: This makes the ſe- | 
pond enquiry, St. Peter anſwers this queſtion for us, | 
and with a particular application to this very ſubje& of 
the new heavens and new earth: they ſhall be inhabited, 
he ſays, by the juſt or the rizhteors. His words, which | 
we cited before, are theſe; when he had deſcribed the 
conflagration of the world, he adds, but we expec? new | 
heavens aud a new earth, WHEREIN- DWELLETH 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, By righteouſneſs here, 'it is ge- 
nerally agreed, muſt be underſtood righteous perſons ; 
for righteouſneſs cannot be without righteous perſons, 
It cannot hang upon trees, or grow out of the ground; 
it is the endowment of reaſonable creatures. And theſe 
righteous perſons are eminently ſuch, and therefore called 
Y righteouſneſs | in the abſtract „or purely ener without 
mixture of vice. 
So we have found inhabitants for the new oueh; per- 
fans of a high and noble character; like thoſe deſcribed 
by St. Peter, (1 Ep. ii. 9.) A chaſtn generation, à royal 
Prieſt- hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, As if into 
that world: as into St. John's new Jeruſalem, nothing 
impure or unrighteous was to be admitted, Apoc. xxi. 
27. Theſe being then the happy and holy Inhabſeancs ; ; 
the next enquiry is, Whence do they come? From what 
off-fpring, or from what original? We noted before, 
that there was no remnant of mankind left at the confla- 
gration, as there was at the deluge; nor any hopes of a 
reſtauration that way. Shall we then imagine that theſe pre 
new inhabitants are a colony wafted over from ſome NÞ 
neighbouring world; as from the moon, or Mercury, or Near. 
ſome of the higher planets? You may imagine what you Iren 
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| pleaſe, but that ſeems to me not imaginary only, but 
—— : and that the inhabitants of thoſe planets 
are perſons of ſo great accompliſhments, is more than 1 
| know; but I am ſure they are not the perſons here un- 
| derſtood ; for theſe muſt be ſuch as inhabited this earth 
before. We look for new heavens and new earth, ſays 
| the apolile; ſurely to have ſome ſhare and intereſt in them; 
| otherwiſe there would be no comfort in that expectation. 
And the prophet Iſaiah faid before, I create new heavens 
and a new earth, and the former ſhall come no more in- 
| to rememberance ; but be YOU glad and rejoice for ever 
in that which I create. The truth is, none can have fo 


| as the ſons of men, ſeeing they once poſſeſſed it; and if 


But it is not mankind in general that muſt poſſeſs this 
| new world, but the Iſrael of God, according to the pro- 
| phet Iſaiah; or the juſt, according to St. Peter; and eſ- 
| pecially * that have ſuffered for the ſake of their reli- 


gion. For this is that Palingeneſi ia, as we noted before, 


e chat renovation or regeneration of all things, where our 
4 NE Saviour ſays, thoſe that ſuffer loſs for his ſake, ſhall be 
t cecompenſed, Matth. xix, 28, 29. 


| | But they muſt then be raiſed from: the dead. For all 
| mankind was deſtroyed at the conflagration : and there 
is no reſource for them any other way, than by a reſur- 
rection. It is true; and St. John (Apoc. xx.) gives us 
a fair occaſion to make this ſuppoſition, that there will 
be ſome raiſed from the dead, before the general day of 
judgment. For he plainly diſtinguiſheth of a fr/ and 


at years before the ſecond; and before the general day of 
e, ¶ judgment. Now, if there be truly and really a two-fold 
a- reſurrection, as St. John tells us; and at a thouſand 
a M years diſtance from one another; it maybe very rationally 


preſumed, that thoſe that are raiſed in the firſt reſurrection, 
are thoſe juft that will inhabit the new heavens and new 


(renovation of the world. 


N 


good pretenſions to this ſpot of ground we call the earth, 


it be reſtored again, it is their propriety and inheritance. 


Ns 


L/econd reſurrection, and makes the firſt to be a thouſand 


earth; or whom our Saviour promiſed to reward in the 


— — _— — oa 
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be prieſts of God and of Chriſt, and to reign och him 4 


| ſons with the prieſts and kings, mentioned in the fifth 
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For otherwiſe, who are thoſe aft that ſhall inhabit I 
the new earth, and whence do they come? or when is MW 1 
that veſtivention. which our ſaviour ſpeaks of, wherein tin 
thoſe that ſuffered for the ſake of the goſpel ſhall be re. IM the 
warded? St. John ſays, the mertyrs, at this firſt reſur- co 
rection, ſhall live again, and reign with Chriſt: which zer 
ſeems to be the reward promiſed by our Saviour, to thoſe Ml tio 
that ſuffered for his ſake; and the ſame perſons in both | 
places. Aud I ſaw the fouls of them days St. John) that cor 
were beheaded ſon the witneſs of Feſus, and for the word N of 
of Gol; and which had not worſhipped the beaſt, etc. and vil 
they lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years, Apoc. ¶ ch 
XX.-4. Theſe, I ſay, ſeem to be the ſame perſons, to pri 
whom Chriſt had before promiſed and appropriated a par- ¶ bea 
vicular reward. And chis reward of theirs, or this reign kart 
of theirs, is upon earth; upon ſome earth, new or old; I am, 
not in heaven. For, beſides that we read nothing of 
their aſcenſion into heaven after their reſurrection; there ¶ cou 
are ſeveral marks that ſhew, it muſt neceſſarily be under- i ne 
ſtood of a ſtate upon earth, For Gg and Magog came Hof 
from the four quarters of the earth, and beſieged the comp 


| new 
of the ſaints, and the beloved city, ver. 9. That camp and I men 
that city therefore were upon the earth. And/fire came 


down from heaven, and devoured them. If it came down 
from heaven, it came upon the earth. Farthermore, N ral 
thoſe perſons, that are raiſed from the dead, are ſaid to 1:1 


thouſand years, ver. 6. Now theſe muſt be the ſame per- Nor th 


chapter. ver. 10. which are there ſaid expreſly to reign Nie iſt 
wpon earth, or that they ſhould-reign upon earth, It re 
mains therefore only to determine, what earth this is, 
where the ſons of the firſt reſurrection will live and reign. 
It cannot be the preſent earth, in the ſame ſlate, and un- 
der the ſame circumſtances it is now: for what happt 
neſs or privilege would that be, to be called back into a 
mortal life, under the ee des and inconveniencies of 
ſickly bodies, and an incommodious world; ſuch as the 


prov 
ve. 
proo 
ner, 
ing 0 
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WW 
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— ſtate of mortality is, and muſt continue to be, til 
| | ſome 
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dme change be made in nature. We may be ſure;there- 
bre, that a change will be made in nature, before that 
eme, and that the ſtate they are raiſed into, and the earth 
- Wl they are to inhabit, will be, at leaſt paradi/aical; and 
- i conſequently can be no other than the new heavens and 


vu earth, which! we are to expect after the cotilagra- 
e tion. 

From theſe 1 there is a great ſairneſs to 
i conclude, both as to the characters of the perſons, and 
d 


of the place or ſtate, that h /ens of the firſt reſurrection 
will be inhabitants of the c earth, and reign there with 
Chriſt a thouſand years. But being this is one of the 
principal and peculiar coneluſions of this diſcourſe, and: 
bears a great part in this laſt book of the theory of the. 
earth, it will deſerve a more full explication, and a more 

maple proof, to make it out. We muſt therefore take 
2 greater compaſs in our diſcourſe, and give a full ac- 
count-of that ſtate which is uſually called the enn um; 

the reign of the ſaints a thouſand years, or the kingdom 
of Chriſt upon earth. But before we enter upon this 
new ſubject, give me leave to cloſe our preſent argu- 
ment, about the rc:ovation of the world, with ſome teſti- 
monies of the antient philoſophers, to that purpoſe. It 
is plain to me, that there were among the antients ſeye- 
tal traditions, or traditionary concluſions, which they 
did not raiſe themſelyes, by reaſon and obſervation, but 
received them from an unknown antiquity, An inſtance 
of this is the conflagration of the world; a doctrine as 
antient, for any thing I know, as the world itlelf ; at 
e keaſt as antient as we have any records, and yet none of 
thoſe antients, that tell us of it, give any argument to 
prove it. Neither is it any wonder, for they did not 
invent it themſelves, but received it from others without 
proof, by the ſole authority of tradition. In like man- 


PP ner, the renovation of the world, which we are now ſpeak- 
oy ing of, is an antient doctrine, both amongſt the Greeks 
a and * philoſophers: but they ſhew us no method 
a i "ow the world may be rene bed, nor make any proof of 


s future renovation; for it was not a ee which 
Voi. Ih N 
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they firſt made, but received it with an ripe faith, 
from their maſters and anceſtors: and theſe traditionary 
doctrines were all fore · runners of that light which was 
to ſhine more clearly at the opening of the Chriſtian dif. 
penſation ; to give a more full account of the fate and 
revolutions of the natural world, as well as of the moral. 
The Jews, it is well knows, beld the renovation of 
the world, and a ſabbath after fix thouſand years; ac- 
cording. 10 the prophecy that was current among them; 
whereof we have given a larger account in the precedent 
book, chap. v. And that future ſtate they called 
Na- E Y. olam hava, or the world to come, which 
is the very ſame with St. Paul's habitable earth to come, 
1 Sb 1 wave, Heb. ii. 6. Neither can I eaſily be- 
lieve, that thoſe conſtitutions of Moſes that proceed ſo 
much upon a /z eptenary, or the number /ever, and have 
no ground or reaſon, in the nature of the thing, for that 
particular number: I cannot eafily believe, I ſay, that 
they are either accidental or humourſome, without de- 
fign or ſignification; but that they are typical, or repre- 
ſentative of ſome feptenary ſtate; that does eminently de- 
ſerve and bear that character. Moſes, in the hiſtory of 
the creation, makes fix years work, and then a ſabbath: 
then, after fix days he makes a /abbath-year ; and after 
a ſabbath of years, a year of jubilee, Levit. xxv. All 
theſe leſſer revolutions ſeem to me to point at the grand 
revolution, the great f«b5ath or jubilee, after fix millen- 
naries; which as it anſwers the type in point of time, 
ſo likewiſe in the nature and contents of it; being a _ 
of reſt from all labour, and trouble, and ſervitude ; 
ſtate of joy and triumph, and a ſtate of renovation, 150 


things are to return to their firſt condition 4 priſtine 


order. S0 much for the Jews. 

The heathen philoſophers, both Greeks and Barbari- 
ans, had the fame doctrine of the renovation of the world 
current amongſt them, and that under ſeveral names and 
phraſes; as of the great year, the reſtauration, the mun- 
dune periods, and ſuch like. They ſuppoſed ſtated and 
ixed periods of time, upon expiration whereof there 
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would always follow ſome great revolution of the world, 
and the face of nature would be renewed: particularly 


after the conflagration, the Stoics always ſuppoſed a new. 


world to ſucceed, or another frame of nature to be erect- 
ed in the room of that which was deſtroyed. And they 
uſe the ſame words and phraſes upon this occaſion that 
ſcripture uſeth; Chryſippus calls it apocataſtaſis (Lact. 


. 7. c. 23.) as St. Peter does, Acts iii. 21. Marcus An- 


toninus, in his meditations, ſeveral times calls it Palingeneſia, 
as our Saviour does, Matt. xix. 28. And Numenius hath 
two ſcripture words, reſurrection and reſtitution, (Euſeb. 


prep. Ev. I. 7. c. 23.) to expreſs this renovation. of 
the world. Then as to the Platonict, that revolution 


of all things hath commonly been called the Platonic year, 


3s if Plato had been the firſt author of that opinion; but 


that is a great miſtake; he received it from the Barbaric 
philoſophers, and particularly from the Zgyptian prieſts, 


amongſt whom he lived ſeveral years, to be inſtructed in 


their learning. But I do not take Plato neither to be 
the firſt that brought this doctrine into Greece: for, be- 
ſides that the Sibyls, whoſe antiquity we do not well 
know, ſang this ſong of old, as we ſee it copied from 
them by Virgil in his fourth edge Hf ; Pythagoras taught 
it before Plato, and Orpheus before them both; and that is 
as high as the Greek philoſophy reaches. 
The Barbaric pbiloſophers were more antient; name- 

ly, the Ægyptians, Perſians, Chaldeans, Indian Brach- 
mans, and other eaſtern nations. Their monuments in- 


deed are in a great meaſure loſt; yet from the remains 


of them which the Greeks have tranſcribed, and fo pre- 
ſerved in their writings, we ſee plainly they all had this 


doctrine of the future renwvation, And to this day the 


poſterity of the Brachmans in the Eaſt-Indies retain the 
lame notion, that the world will be renewed after the 
laſt fire. You may {ee the citations, if you pleaſe, for 
all theſe notions, in the Latin treatiſe, Chap. v. which 1 
thought would be too dry and tedious to be rendered i in- 
to Engliſh. 

To theſe teſtimonies of the pb noſophen of all ages 
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for the future renovation of the world, we might add the | of 
teſtimonies of the Chriſtian fathers, Greek and Latin, an- the 
tient and modern. 1 will only give you a bare liſt of im] 
them, and refer you to the Latin treatiſe (Chap. ix.) for 
the words or the places. Amongſt the Greek fathers, ph1 
Juſtin Martyr, Irenzus, Origen; the fathers of the con- op! 
cil'of Nice, Euſebius, Baſil ; the two Cyrils, of Jeruſa- MW ga1 
lem and Alexandria; the two Gregories, Nazianzen and i an 
Nyſſen; St. Chryſoſtom, Zacharias Mitylenenſis; and ge 
of later date, Damaſcen, Oecumenius, Euthymius, and the 
others, Theſe have all let their hands and ſeals to this M tha 
doctrine. Of the Latin fathers, Tertullian, Lactantius, I 324 
St. Hilary, St. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, St. Jerome; asd wh 
many later eccleſiaftical authors. Theſe, with the philo- I of 
fophers before · mentioned, I count good authority, facred 
and prophane ; which 1 place here as an outguard upon ill che 
ſcripture, where our principal force lies; and theſe three ¶ bot 
united, and acting in conjunction, will be ſufficient to fair 
ſecuve this firſt poſt, and to proye our firſt propoſition, ¶ the 
Which is this; ht after the conflagration of this world, chi 
there will be new_keavens aud a new earth ; and that earth phe 

| will be inhabited. (Propel. I.) 


CHAP, TW...” pen 

fan 

The proof of a Vhillenniom, « or - of a 11 05 age to come, fon ghd 
. ſeripture; A view of the apocalypſe, and of the pro- the 
© phecies of Daniel, in reference to this ki wo of Chrilt WW the 

. ond of bis ſaints. 8 #6 Ra neil 

| | for, 


WE have given fair debe eg, if not prooſs, in in u 
the precedent chapter, chat the ſons of the firſt reſurrecti - W ed 
on will be the perſons that ſhall inhabit the new earth, Ni 
or the world to come. But to make that proof complete par 
and unexceptionable, I told you, it would be neceſlary 10 
to take a larger compaſs in our diſcourſe, and to exa- 47d 
mine what is meant by that reign with Chriſt a thouſanl I do 
years, which is promiſed to the ſons of the fir/? reſurredi- N a t 
on, by St. John in the apocalypſe; and in other places N of: 
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of ſcripture i is uſually called the kingdom of Chrift, and 
the reign of the ſaints; and by eccleſiaſtical authors, in 
' W imitation of St. John, it is commonly tiled, the millen- 
nim. We ſhall indifferently uſe any of theſe words of 
5 phraſes ; ; and examine, firſt, the truth of the notion and 
opinion, whether, in ſcripture; there be {ach an happy 
date promiſed to the ſaints under the conduct of Chriſt; 
d and then we will proceed to examine the nature, habe: 
d Qeers, place and time of it. And J am in hopes when 
d theſe things are diſcuſſed and ſtated, you will be ſatisfied 
that we have found out the true inhabitants of the new 
heavens and new earth; and the true myſtery of that ſtate _ 
which is called the need he or the e of Chrilt and ; 
of his ſaints. . 
We begin with St. John, whoſe words in the xxth 
chapter of the Apoc. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. are expreſs, 
both as to the firſt reſurrection, and as to thereign of thoſe 
faints that riſe with Chriſt for a thouſand years; ſatan in 
the mean time being bound or difabled from doing miſ- 
chief, and ſeducing mankind, The words of the pro- 
phet are theſe ; And I ſaw an angel tome down from hea- 
ven, having the hey of the bottomleſs pit, and a great chain 
in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old ſer- . f 
tent, which is the devil and ſatan, and bound him a thou- l 
fond years. And I 'ſaw thrones, and they ſat upon them, 9 


on and judgment was given unto them; an I ſaw the fouls of f 
„em that were beheaded fir the witneſs of Jeſus, and for fl 
it the word of God, and which had not worſhitped the beaſt, f 
neither his image, neither had received his mark upon their a 
Lreſeads, or in their hands; and they lived and reigned f 
n 21th Chrift a thouſond years. But the reſt of the dead liv- if 
Cl Wh ed not again until the thouſand years were Jmiſhed. This . 
th il i: the firſt reſurrection. Bleſſed and holy is he that hath 1 
lete N part in the firſt reſurrethion; on ſuch the ſecond death hath. | j 
ary I 70 power, but they ſhall be prieſts of God, and of Criſt, l 
2 ond ſhall reign with him a thouſand years. Theſe words 
an i 


do fully expreſs a reſurrection, and a reign with Chriſt 

a thouſand years. As for that particular ſpace of time, 

of a thouſand years, it is not mueh material to our pre» 
Q 3 
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ſent purpoſe: but the reſurrection here ſpoken of, and 
the reign with Chriſt, make the ſubſtance of the contro. 
verſy, and in effect prove all that we enquire after at 
preſent. This reſurrection, you ſee, is called the jr 
reſurrection, by way of diſtinction from the ſecond and 
general reſurredtĩion; which is to be placed a thouſand 
years after the firſt. And both this: firſt reſurrection, 
and the reign of Chriſt, ſeem to be appropriated to the 
martyrs in this place: for the prophet ſays, the /ouls of 


thoſe that were beheaded for the witneſs Jeſus, etc. they | 


lived and reigned with Chriſt a thouſand years. From which 
words, if you pleaſe, we will raiſe this doctrine; that 
thoſe that have ſuffered for the ſake of Chriſt, and a good con- 
ſcience, ſhall be raiſed from the dead a thouſand years be- 
fore the general reſurrection, and reign with Chriſt in an 
Happy ſtate. This propolition ſeems to be plainly includ- 
ed in the words of St. John, and to be the intended 
ſenſe of this viſion; but you muſt have patience a little 


as to your enquiry into particulars, till in the progreſs 


af our diſcourſe we have mn all _ pains of this 
concluſion into a fuller licht. | 

In the mean time, there is but one way, that L know 
* to evade the force of theſe words, and of the cor- 
e drawn from them; and that is, by ſappoſing that 
the faſt reſurrection, here mentioned, is not to be under- 
ttood in a literal ſenſe, but is allegorical and myſtical, 
ſignifying only a reſurrection from ſin to a ſpiritual life; 
as we are ſaid to be dead in U in, and to be riſen with 
Chriſt, by faith and regeneration. This is a manner of 
ſpeech which St. Paul does ſometimes ufe, as Eph. ii. 6. 


and v. 14. and Col. iii. 1. But how can this be applied 


to the preſent caſe? were the martyrs dead in fin? it is 
they that are here raiſed from the dead: or, after they 
were beheaded for the witneſs of Jeſus, naturally dead 
and laid in their graves, were they then regenerate by 
faith? there is no congruity in allegories ſo applied. 
Belides, why ſhould they be ſaid to be regenerate a thou: 
ſand years before the day of judgment? or to reign will 


Chriſt, aftep this ſpiritual ne ſuch a limited | 
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time, 2 thouſand years? why not to eternity? for in 
this allegorical ſenſe of riſing and reigning, they will reign 
with him for everlaſting. Then, after a thouſand years, 
muſt all the wicked be regenerate, and riſe into a ſpiritu- 
al life? it is {aid here, the reſt of the dead lived not gain, 
until the thouſand years were finiſhed, ver. 3. That im- 
ies, that at the end of theſe thoufand years, the reſt of 
the ok did live again; which, according to the alle- 
gory, muſt be, that, after a thouſand years, all the wick- _ 
ed will be regenerate, and. raiſed into a ſpiritual life, 
Theſe abſurdities arife upon an allegorical expoſition of 
this reſurrection, if applied to fingle perſons 
But Dr. Hammond, a learned and wortby vine; (bue 
one that loves to contract and cramp the ſenſe of prophe- 
cies) making this firſt reſurrection allegorieal, applies it 
not to ſingle perſons, but to the ſtate” of the chureh in 
general: the Chriſtian church, he ſays, ſhall have a re- 
ſurrection for a thouſand years; that is, ſhall riſe ont of 
perſecution, be in a profperons condition, and an undi- 
ſturbed profeſſion of the true religion, for ſo long a time, 
But this agrees with the prophecy as little as the former; 
if it be a ſtate of the church in general, and of the chureh 
then in being, why is this reſurrection applied to the 
martyrs? Why are they faid to riſe? ſeeing the ſtate they 
ved in was a troubleſome ſtate of the church, and it 
would be no happineſs to have that revived again. Then 
as to the time of this reſurrection of the church, where 
will you fix it? The prophet Daniel places this reign of 
Chviſt, at, or after, the diſſolution of the fourth monar- 
cy; and St. John places it a thouſand years before the 


bel laſt day of judgment. How wilt you adjuſt the allego- 


rical refurrection of the church to theſe limits? Or if, 


in point of time, you was free, as to propheey, yet how 
would you adjuſt it to hiſtory ? Where will you take theſe 


thouſand years of happineſs and proſperity to the church? 


died. Theſe authors ſuppoſe them paſt, and therefore muſt be- 


ein them either from the "firſt times of the goſpel, or 


from the time of Conſtantine. Under the firſt ages of 


the goſpel, were, you know, the great perſecutions by 
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the Heathen emperors ; could thoſe be called the reign 
of Chriſt and of his ſaints? was ſatan then bound? or 
was this epocha but a thouſand years before the day of 
judgment? And if you begin this reſurrection of the 
church from the days. of Conſtantine, when the empire 
became Chriſtian, how will you reckon a thouſand years 
from that time, for the continuance of the church in peace 
1 For the reign of Chriſt and of his ſaints muſt 

rily imply both thoſe characters. Beſides, who 


are the reſt of the dead, (ver. 5.) that lived after the ex- 


piration of thoſe thouſand years, if they begun at Con- 


ſtantine? And why is not the ſecond reſurrection and 


the day of judgment yet come? Laſtly, you ought to be 
tender of interpreting the firſt reſurrection in an allego- 


rical ſenſe, leſt you expoſe the ad nee to be 


made an allegory. alſo o 


To conclude; the words of the text are old * ex- 


preſs for a literal reſurrection, as to the firſt, as well as 
the ſecond; and there is no allegorical interpretation that 
I know of, that will hold through all the particulars of 
the text, confiſtently with itſelf and with hiſtory. And 
when we ſhall have proved this future kingdom of Chriſt 
from other places of the Apocalypſe, and of holy writ, 
you will the more eaſily admit the literal ſenſe of this place; 
which, you know, according to the received rule of in- 
terpreters, is never to be quitted or forſaken, without 


_ neceſſity : but when I ſpeak of confirming this doctrine 


from other paſſages of ſcripture, I do not mean as to that 
definite time of a thouſund years, for that is no where elſe 


mentioned in the Apocalypſe, or in ſcripture, that I know 


of; and it ſeems to be mentioned here, in this cloſe of 


all things, to mind us of that type that was propoſed in 


the beginning of all things, of ſix days and à ſabbatſ; 
whereof each day comprehends a thouſand years, and the 
ſabbath, which is the millennial ſtate, hath its thouſand; 
according to the known: prophecy. of Elias, book III. 
ch. v. which, as I told you before, was not only receiv- 


ed among the Jews, but alſo. n by very 1 of the 


Chriſtian fathers. | 


- 
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To proceed therefore to other parts of St. John's pro- 
phecies, that ſet forth this kingdom of Chriſt; the viſion 
of the ſeven trumpets is one of the moſt remarkable in the 
Apocalypſe ; and the ſeventh trumpet, which plainly 
reaches to the end of the world, and the reſurrection of 
the dead, opens the ſcene to the millennium: hear the 
ſound of i it, ch. xi. 15, 16, 17, 18, The ſeventh angel 
founded, and there were great voices in heaven, ſaying, 
The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Chriſt, and he ſhall reign for ever and e- 
rer. And the four and twenty elders; which ſat before God 
on their ſeats » fell upon their faces, and worſhipped God ; 
ſaying, We give thee thanks, © Lord God Almighty, which 
art, and waſt, and art to come; becanſe thou'baſt taken to 
thee thy great power, and haſt reigned. Anil the nations 
were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, 
that they ſhould be judged, and that thou ſhoul1eſt give re- 
ward unto thy ſervants the prophets, and to the ſaints, and 
them that fear thy name, {mall and grees), and Houldeſi dee 
rey them that deſtroy the earth, ete. This is manifeſtly 
the kingdom of Chriſt; and wich this is joined the reſur- 
rection of the dead, and the rewarding of the ſuffering | 


prophets and faints, as in the xxth chapter, This is 


that myſtery of God that was to be finiſhed in the days of the 
voice of the ſeventh angel, as is ſaid in the xxth chap. 
ver. 7. As he hath declared to his fervants the prophets ; 
namely, the myſtery of this kingdom, which was fore- 
told by the prophets of the Old Teſtament, and more eſ⸗ 
pecially by Daniel, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
The new Jeruſalem (as it is ſet-down, Apoc, xxi. 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7.) is another inſtance or image of this king- 


| dom of Chriſt. And the palm-bearing company, chap. vii. 


9, etc. are ſome of the martyrs that ſhall enjoy it. They 
are plainly deſcribed there as Chriſtian martyrs z\ (ver. 
14.) and their reward, or the ſtate of happineſs they are 
to enjoy, (ver. 15, 16, 17.) is the fame with that of the 
inhabitants of the new Jeruſalem, ch. xxi. 2, 3, 4, etc. 
as, upon comparing thoſe two places, will eaſily appear. 

Farthermore, at the opening of the /2a/s, chap. v. which 
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is another principal viſion, and reaches to the end of 
the world, there is a proſpect given us of this kingdom 
of Chriſt, and of that reward of his ſaints. For when 
they ling the new ſong to the Lamb (ver. 9, 10.) they 
ſay, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the ſeal; 
thereof; for thou waſt ſlain and haſ? wana 1 to God by 
th; Blood , and haſt made us unto our God kings and puter 
and we ſhall reign. on the earth, This mult be the ſame 
| ſlate, and the ſame thouſand years reign mentioned in 
the xxth chap. where it is ſaid, (ver. 6.) the partakers 


with him a thouſand years. 
Another completory viſion, that extends itſelf to the 
end of the world, is that of the /even phialt, chap. xv, 
and xvi. And as at the opening of the ſeals, ſo at the 
pouring out of the phials, a triumphal ſong is ſung, and 
it is called the /ong of Maſes and of the Lamb, ch. 15. 3, 
It is plainly a ſong of thankſgiving for a deliverance, 
but I donotlook upon this deliverance as already wrought, 
before the pouring out of the phials, though it be placed 
before them; as often the grand deſign and iſſue of a vi- 
Gon is placed at the beginning: it is wrought by the phi- 
als themſelves, and by their effuſion, and therefore upon 
the pouring out of the laſt phial, the voice came out of 
the temple of heaven, from the throne, ſaying, conſum- 
matum ef} ; it is done, ch. xvi. 17. Now the deliverance 
is wrought, now the work is at an end; or, the myſtery 

of God is finiſhed, as the phraſe was before, concerning 
| the 7th trumpet, chap. x. 7. You fee therefore this ter- 
minates upon the ſame time, and conſequently upon the 
fame ſtate, of the millennium; and that they are the ſame 


you may ſee by the ſame characters given to both of them, 

| ch. xv. 2. Here thoſe that triumph are ſaid io have got- 

q ten the vitlory over the beaſt, and over his image, aud 
| ever bis mark, and over the number of his name, ch. xx. 
4. ID there, thoſe that reign with Chriſt are ſaid to 

| be thoſe that had not worſhipped the beaſt, neither his image, 

neither had received his mark upon their fareheads, or in 


of it /hall be prieſts of God, ant of Chriſt, and ſhall reign | 


perſons that triumph here, and reign there, chap, xx. 
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their hands, Theſe are the ſame perſons therefore, tri- 
umphing over the ſame enemies, and enjoying the fame 
rewa rd. . ; 

And you ſhall ſeldom find any doxology or hollelujah in 
the Apocalypſe, bur it is in proſpect of the kingdom of 
Chriſt, and the millennial ſtate: this is ſtill the burden of 
the ſacred ſong, the complement of every grand viſion, 
and the life and ſtrength of the whole ſyſtem of prophe- 
cies in that book: even thoſe hallealyjabs that are ſung at 
the deſtruction of Babylon, in the xixth chapter, ver. 
6, 7. are raiſed upon the view of the ſuceeeding ſtate, 
the reign of Chriſt. For the text ſays, And I heard as it | 
were a voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, ſaying, halle- 
ah: Fox ThE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIEN- 
ETH, Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: 
Fok THE MARRIAGE OF THE LAMB 18 COME, AND: 
nis WIFE HATH MADE HERSELP READY, This ap- 
pears plainly to be the new Jeruſalem, if you conſult the 
21ſt ch. ver. 2. And I John ſaw the holy city, new Fern- 
falem, coming down from God out of heaven, PREPARED 
AS A BRIDE ADORNED FOR HER HUSBAND, It is, 
no doubt, the ſame bride and bridegroom „in both places; 
the ſame marriage or preparations for marriage, which are 

completed in the millennial bliſs, in the kingdom of 
Chriſt and of his ſaints. 

T muſt beg your patience. a little longer, in purſuing 
this argument throughout the Apocalypſe; as towards 
the latter end of St. John's revelation, this kingdom of 
Chriſt ſhines out in a more full glory; fo there are the 
| dawnings of it in the very beginning and enterance into- 
his prophecies. As at the beginning of a poem, we have 
commonly, in a few words, the deſign of the work; in 
like manner, ch. i. 5, 6. St. John makes this preface ed 
his prophecies, From Jeſus Chriſt, who is the faithful wit- 
10 the firſt begotten of the dead, and the prince of the 

kings of the earth ; unto him that hoed us, and waſhed us 
from our ſins in his own blood; and hath made us kings and 
rieſls unto God and his Father; to him be glory and domi- 
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nion for ever and ever, Amen, Behold, he cometh in the 
clouds, etc. In this prologue the gravid argument is point- 
ed at, and that happy cataſtrophe and laſt ſcene, which 
is to crown the work, the reign of Chriſt and of his ſaints 
at his ſecond coming. He hath mae us &ings and prieſt; 
unto God: this is always the characteriſtic of thoſe that 
are to enjoy the millennial happineſs, as you may ſee at 
the opening of the ſeals, ch. v. 10. and in the ſons of 
the firſt reſurrection, ch. xx. 6. And this, being joined 


to the coming of our Saviour, puts it ſtill more out of 


doubt. That expreſſion alſo, of being waſhed from our 
fins in his blood, is repeated again both at the opening of 
the ſeals, chap, v. 9. and in the palm-bearing company, 
chap vi. 14. both which places we have cited before, as 
referring to the millennial ſtate. 

_ Give me leave to add farther, that as in this rel 
preface, ſo alſo in the introductory viſions of the Hen 
churches, there are, covertly or expreſly, in the conclu- 
ſion of each, glances upon the millennium; | i the firſt 
to Epheſus, 'the prophet concludes, chap. ii, 7. He that 
_— an ear, let him hear what the ſpirit ſaith to 725 church: 

: To Him THAT OVERCOMETH, WILL 1 GIVE ro 

— 0 OF THE TREE OF LIFE, WHICH IS IN THE 
'MIDST OF THE PARADISE OF GOD, This is the mil- 
lennial happineſs which is promiſed to the conqueror ; as 
we noted before concerning that phraſe. In like manner 
in the ſecond to Smyrna, he concludes, chap. ii. 11. 
He that overcometh ſhall not be hurt of the ſecond death. 
This implies, he ſhall be partaker of the firſ? reſurrection, 
for that is the thing underſtood; as you may ſee plainly 
by their being joined in the xxth chapter, ver. 6. Ble/- 


fed and holy is he that hath part in the firſt ręſurrection: ö 


on ſuch the ſecond death hath no power, but they ſhall be 
prieſts of God and of Chriſt, and ſhall reign with him a thou 
ſand years, In the third to Pergamus, the promiſe is, 


Chap. ii. 17. To eat of the hidden manna, to have a white 
© ſtone, and a new name written in it: but ſeeing the pro- 


phet adds, which no man knoweth, ſaving he that received 


it, we will not . to interpret that new ſtate, what · 


ſoever 
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ſoever it is, chap. ii. 26, 27. In Thyatira, the reward! 
is, To have- power over tbe nut ions, and to have the morns: 
ing lar: whack is to reign with Chriſt, who is the morn- 
ing ſtar, in his millennial empire; both theſe: phraſes: 
being uſed in that ſenſe in the cloſe of this book, chaps. 
it, 5. In Sardis the promiſe is, 79 be clothed 'in-white 
raiment, and not to be-blotted ont of the book'of life... And 
you ſce-afterwards the pa/m-bearing company are clothed: 
in ohite robes, ch. vii. 9, 14. and thoſe that are admit- 
ted into the new Jeruſalem, chap. iii. 12. are ſuch as are 
written in the Lamb's book of life, chap. xxi. 27, Then 
as to Philadelphia, the-reward promiſed there does open- 
ly mark the millennial ſtate, by the city of God; neu Je- 
ruſalem which cometh- down out of heaven from-Cod; com- 
pared with ch. 21. 2. Laſtly, to the church of Laodicea 
is ſaid, ch. iii. 21. To him that overcometh will. IJ grant 
to ſit 8 my throne, And this is the uſual phraſe 
to expreſs the dignity. of thoſe that reign with Chriſt in 
his millennial kingdom; as you may\ſec, Apoc. xx. 4. 
Matt. xix. 28. Dan. vil. 9, 13, 14. So all theſe promi-- 
ſes to the churches aim at one and the ſame thing, and 
terminate upon the ſame point: it is the ſame reward ex- 
_ in different ways; and ſeeing it is ſtill fixed upon 
a victory, and appropriated to thoſe that overcome, it 
does the more eaſily carry our thoughts to the millennium, 
which is the proper reward of victors, that is, of martyrs 
and confeſſors. | 
Thus you ſee how this notion and myſtery of the mil- 
lennial kingdom of Chriſt does both begin and end the 
Apocalypſe, and run thorough all its parts, as the ſoul 
of that body of prophecies a ſpirit or ferment that actu- 
| ates the whole maſs. And if we could thoroughly un- 
derſtand that illuſtrious ſcene, at the opening of this apo- 
calyptical theatre in the iv. and v. chapter, I do not doubt 
but we ſhould ſind it a repreſentation of the majeſty of 
our Saviour in the glory of his future kingdom; but I 
dare not venture upon the explication of it, there are ſo 
many things of difficult and dubious interpretation, 
i coucht under thoſe ſchemes. Wherefore having made 
"mn You; It P 
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theſe obſervations upon the prophecies of St. John, we 
will now add to them ſome reflections upon the prophe- 
cies of Daniel ; that by the agreement and concurrence 
of theſe two great witneſſes, the concluſion we pretend 
to prove may be fully eſtabliſhed. 

In the prophecies of Daniel there are two grand viſt- 
ons, that of the ſtatue or image, chap, 11, and that of 
the four beaſts, chap. vii. and both theſe viſions termi- 
nate upon the Millennium, or the kingdom of Chriſt. In 
the viſion of the ſtatue repreſenting to us the four great 
monarchies of the world ſucceſſively, (whereof, by the 
general conſent of interpreters, the Roman is the fourth 
and laſt) after the diſſolution of the laſt of them, a fifth 
monarchy, the kingdom of Chriſt, is openly introduced, 
in theſe words: And in the days of theſe kingdoms, ſhall 
the God of heaven ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be 


deſtroyed, and the kingdom ſhall not be left to other pecple, | 


but it ſhall breax in pieces, and conſume all thoſe kingdoms, 
and it ſhall ſtand for ever, ch. ii. ver. 44. This may be 
verified, in ſome meaſure, by the firſt coming of our Sa- 
viour in the days of the fourth kingdom, when his reli- 
gion, from ſmall beginnings, in a ſhort time over- ſpread 
the greateſt part of the known world, as the ſone, ct 
out without hands, became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth, ver. 34, 35. but the full and final accom- 
pliſhment of this prophecy cannot be till the ſecond com- 
ing of ourSaviour. For not till then will he, ver. 35, break 
in pieces and conſume all thoſe kingdoms; and that in ſuch 
a manner, that they ſhall become like the chaff of the ſun- 
rer-threſhing floor, carried away by the wind; fo as no place 
ſhall be found for them, This, I ſay, will not be done, 
nor an everlaſting kingdom erected in their place, over 
all the nations of the earth, till his ſecond 1 and 
his millennial reign. 

- But this reign is declared more expreſly, in the viſion 
of the four beaſts, ch. vii. ver, 13. for after the deſtru- 


ction of the ſourth beaſt, the prophet ſays, / /aw in the 


naht wifions, and behold one, like the ſon of man, came wit" 
the cuts of heaven, and came to the Antient of days, aut 


1 


7 11 
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they brought him near before him : and there was given him 


dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations 
and languages ſhould ſerve him ; his dominion is an everlaſt- 
ing dominion, which ſhall not paſs away ; and his kingdom that 
which ſhall not be deſtroyed. Accordingly, he fays, ver. 21, 
22. The laſt beaft, and the little horn, made war againſt the 
ſaints, un til the Antient of days came, and judgment Was 
given to the ſaints of the moſt High and the time came that 
the ſaints poſſeſſed the kingdom, And laſtly, in purſuit 
{till of the ſame argument, he concludes to the fame ef- 
fect in fuller words, ver. 26, 27. But the judgment ſhall 
ſit, and they ſhall tate away 5 dominion, to conſume and 
to deſtroy it unto the end, Aud the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatneſt of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
ſhall be given to the people of the ſaints of the moſt High; 


| whoſe kingdom is an everlaſting kingdom, and all dominions 


ſhall ſerve and obey him. 

Here is the end of the matter, ſays the prophet, chap. 
vii. ver. 28. chap. xii. ver. 13. Here is the upſhot and 
reſult of all; here terminate both the prophecies of Daniel 
and St. John, and all the affairs of the terreſtrial world. 
Daniel brings in this kingdom of Chritt, in the conclu- 
ſion of two or three viſions; but St. John hath inter- 
woven it every where with his prophecies, from firſt to 
laſt: and you may as well open a lock without a key, as 
interpret the Apocalypſe without the ml/ennium, But af- 
ter theſe two great witneſſes, the one for the o Teſta- 
ment, the other for the neu, we mult look into the reſt 
of the ſacred writers; for though every ſingle author 
there is an oracle, yet the concurrence of oracles is 


| ſtill a farther demonſtration, and takes away all remains 


of doubt or er 2 | 2 
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| \C H A P. V. 


A view-of ofher places of ſcripture concerning the Millen- 
nium or future fingdom:of Chriſt. In what ſenſe all the 
Frophets have born teſtimony concerning it. 


THE wife of Zebedee came to our Saviour, and beg- 
med af him, like a fond mother, that her two ſons might 
Ht, one at his right hand, the other at his left, when he 


came into his kingdom, Matt. xx. 21. Our Saviour docs | 


mot deny the ſuppoſition, or general ground of her re- 
queſt, that Ye was to have a kingdom ; but tells her, the 
honours of that kingdom were not then in his diſpoſal, 
He had not drunk his cup, nor been baptized with his 
laſt baptiſm; which were conditions, both to him and 


others, of entering into that kingdom. Yet, in another | 


place, (Matt. xix. 28.) our Saviour is ſo well aſſured of 
this intereſt and authority there, by the good - will of his 
father, that he promiſes to his diſciples and followers, 
that for the loffes they ſhauld fuftain here, upon his ac- 
count, and for the ſake of his goſpel, they ſhould receive 
there an hundred-fold, -and ſrt upen thrones with him, 
judging the tribes of Ifrael, The words are theſe : u 
Fefus faid unto them, werily I. ſay unto yau, that ye which 
gave followed me, in the regeneration or renovation, when 
#he ſon of man ſhall fit in the throne of his glory, ye alſ5 ſhall 
fit upon $welve throues, judging the twelve tribes of Iſrael. 
Theſe thrones, in all reaſon, mult be underſtood to be 
the {ame with thoſe, which we mentioned in the forego- 
ing chapter out of Daniel vii. 9. and Apocal. xx, 4. and 


therefore mark the ſame time, and the ſame ſtate. And 


ſeeing, in thoſe places, they plainly ſignify the millennid 
ſtate, or the kingdom of Chriſt and of his ſaints, they 
mult here ſignify the ſame, in this promiſe of our Saviour 
to his ſuffering followers. And as to the word palingene- 
ſia, which is here tranſlated regeneration, it is very wel 
known, that both the Greek philoſophers, and Greek fa- 
thers, uſe that very word for the renovation of the wor 


v * 


which is to be, as We ſhall kereakter make appear, at ot 
before the millennlal ſtate, | 


Our Saviour alſo, in his divine ſermon upon the mount, 


makes this one of his beatituder, bleſſed are the meek, for 
they ſhall inherit the earth : but how, I pray, or whers, 
br, when, do the meek inherit the earth? neither at pre- 
ſent, I am fare, nor in any paſt ages. It is the great 
ones of the world, ambitious princes and tyrants, that 
ſlice the earth amongſt them; and thoſe that can flatter 


them beſt, or ſerye them in their intereſts or pleaſures, 


have the next beſt ſhares: but a meek, modeſt and hum- 
ble ſpirit, is the moſt unqualified perſon that can be, for 
a court, or a camp; to ſcramble for preferment, or plun- 
der. Both he, and his ſelf-denying notions, are ridicul- 
ed, as things of no uſe, and proceeding from meanneſs 
ind poornefs of fpirit. David, who was a perſon of an 
idmirable devotion, but of in unequal ſpirit; ſubject to 
treat dejections, as well as elevations of mind; was ſo 
much affected with the proſperity of the wicked in this 
world, that he could ſcarce borbent charging providence 
with injuſtice. You may ſee ſeveral touches of a repin- 
ing ſpirit in his ali, and in the Ixxiiid pſalm, compoſ- 
ed upon that ſubje&, you have both the wound and the 
cure. Now this beatitude pronounced here by our Savi- 
our, was ſpoken before by David, Pfal. xxxvii. 11. the 
fime David, that was always ſo ſenſible of the hard uſage 
of the juſt in this life. Our Saviour allo, and his apo- 
files, preach the doctrine of the croſs every where, and 
foretel the ſufferings that ſhall attend the righteous in this 
world, Therefote neither David, nor our Saviour, could 


findefftand this Inheritance of the earth, otherwiſe than of 


ſome future ſtate, or of a ſtate yet to come. But as it 


| tnuſt be a future ſtate, fo it muſt be a terreſtrial ſtate ; 


for it could not be called the inheritance of the earth, if it 
was not fo. And it is-to be a ſtate of peace, as well as 
plenty, according to the words of the Pfalmiſt, but the 


meek ſhall inherit the earth, and ſhall delight themſelves in 
the abundance of pedcs. Tt follows therefore from theſe 
premiſes, that both Our Saviour, and David, muſt under- 
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ſtand ſome future ſtate of the earth, wherein the 3 will 
enjoy both peace and plenty; and this will appear to be 
the future kingdom of Chriſt, when, upon a fuller de- 
ſcription, we ſhall have gen you the marks and chara- 
ceers of it. 
in the mean time, why ſhould we not . this 
earth, which the meek are to inherit, to be that hab:t- 
able earth to come, which St. Paul mentions (Heb. ii. 6.) 
and repreſents as ſubje& to our Saviour in a peculiar 
manner, at his diſpoſal, and under his government, as 


his kingdom ? why ſhould not that earth be the ſubje of | 
this beatitude, the promiſed land, the lot of the righte- 


ous? this I am ſure of, that both this text and the for- 
mer deſerve our ſerious thoughts; and though they do 
not exprelly, and in terms, prove the future kingdom of 
our Saviour, yet upon the faireſt interpretations they i im- 
ply ſuch a ſtate. And it would be very uneaſy to give a 
ſatisſactory account, either of the regeneration or renova. 
tian, when our Saviour and his diſciples ſhall fit upon 
thrones; or of that earth which the meek ſhall inherit ; 
or, laſtiy, of that habitable world, which is peculiarly 
ſubject to the dominion of Jeſus Chriſt, without ſuppo- 
ſing, on this ſide heaven, ſome other reign of Chriſt and 
bis Hinte, than what we ſee, or what they enjoy, at pre- 
ſent. 

But to proceed i in this argument, it will be neceſſary, 
as I told you, to ſet down ſome notes and characters of 
this reign of Chriſt and of his ſaints, whereby it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the preſent ſtate and preſent kingdoms 
of the world; and theſe characters are chiefly three, ju- 
| ſlice, peace, 251 divine preſence or conduct, which uſes 


to be called theocracy, By theſe characters it is ſufficient- | 


Iy diſtinguiſhed from the kingdoms of this world; which 
are generally unjuſt in their titles or exerciſe, 'Ntained 
with blood, and fo far from being under a particular di- 
vine Sado, that human paſſions and human vices are 
the ſprings that commonly give motion to their greateſt 
deſigns: but more particularly and reſtrainedly, the go- 


vernment of Chriſt is oppoſed to the kingdom and govern- 
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ment of Antichriſt, whoſe characters are diametrically op- 
polite to theſe, being injuſtice, cruelty, and human or dia- 
bolical artifices. 

Upon this ſhort view of the kingdom of Chriſt, let us 
make enquiry after it amongſt the prophets of the old Te- 
ſtament; and we ſhall find, upon examination, that there is 
ſcarce any of them, greater or leſſer, but take notice of 
this myſtical kingdom, either expreſly, or under the types 
of Iſrael, Sion, Jeruſalem, and ſuch- like. And there- 


fore I am apt to think, that when St. Peter, in his ſer- 
non to the Jews, Acts ili. ſays, all the holy prophets 
poke of the reſtitution of all things, de does not mean the 
- {WM renovation of the world ſeparately from the kingdom of 


o WM Chriſt, but complexly, as it may imply both. For there 
fare not many of the old prophets that have ſpoken of the 
- MW renovation of the natural world, but a great many have 
2 [W ſpoken of the renovation of the moral, in the kingdom of 
1» WW Chriſt. Theſe are St. Peter's words, Acts iii. 19, 20, 
21. Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your ſins 
may be blotted out, when the times of refreſting ſhall come 
from the A u, of the Lord, And he ſball ſend Feſus 
Chriſt which before was preached unto you ; whom the heavens 
muſt receive until the times of RESTITUTION GF ALL 
THINGS. The apoſtle here mentions three things, the 
times of refreſhing, the ſecond coming of our Saviour, . and 


ry; ¶ the times of reſtitution-of all things: and to the laſt of 


of theſe he immediatly ſubjoins, which God hath /poken by 
be he mouth of all his holy prophets, ſince the world began. 
ms This reſtitution of all things, I ſay, muſt not be under- 
ju- ſtood abſtractly from the reign of Chriſt, but as in con- 
aſes junction with it; and in that ſenſe, and no . it is 
the general ſubject of the prophets. 

| To enter therefore into the-ſchools of the prophets; 
and enquire: their ſenſe concerning this myſtery, let us 
firſt addreſs ourſelves to the prophet Iſaiah, and the roy- 
al prophet David; who ſeem to have had many nobla 
oughts or inſpirations upon this ſubject. Iſaiah, in 
1eIxvth chapter, from the 17th verſe to the end, treats 
pon this argument; and joins together the renovation 
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of the natural and moral world, as St. Peter, in the plack 
| fore:mentiohed; ſeems to do: and accordingly the pro- 
phet, having ſet down ſeveral natural characters of that 
ſlate, as indoleney and joy, longevity; eaſe, and plenty, 
from ver. 18. to the 24th, he there begins the moral chi 
racters of divine favour, and ſuch a particular protection, 
that they are heard and anſwered before they pray. And 
laſtly, he reprefents it as a ſtate of univerſal peice and 
innocency, ver. 23. the wolf and th lamb fhell feed to- 
gether, etc. 


This laſt character, which comptehehds peate; juſtice | 


and innoreney, is more fully diſplayed by the fattie pro- 
phet, in the xith chapter, where he treats alſo of the king- 
dom of Chriſt, Give me leave to ſet down his words, 
ver. 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. But with rightbolfheſs [ball he 
judge the poor, and reprove with emttity; For the meek of 
the earth + and he ſhall fittite the earth with the roll of his 
mouth; and with the breath of his lips Jhall Bt ſlay the wic- 
teu. Au Fighteouſneſ3 ſhall be the girdle of his loint, aid 
faithfulneſs the girdle of his Feins. The wolf alſo hall 
divell with the lamb, and the leepard ſhall lie diwn with 
the lid; and the 17 and the gung lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little ebild ſhall lead them. And the cc 
and the bear frall feed, their young ones ſpall lis down lo- 
gether ; and the lion ſhall eat 2 like the of. And tht 
fechling child ſhall play on the hole of the aſp, wid the wean: 
ef child ſhall put his hand on the cotkatrite den. They [hull 
not hurt nor deſtroy in all my holy mountain; for the earth 
Hall be fill of the Lnotbiago of the Lord, as the waters 0% 
ver the ſca. Thus far the prophet. Now if we Join this 
to what we noted before, from his Ixvtk chapter, con- 


cerning the ſame ſtate, it will be impoſſible to underſtand i 


it of any order of things, that is now, of hath been bi. 
therto in the world; and conſequently it muſt be the idea 
of ſome ſtate to come, and particularly of that which we 
call the future Kingdom of Chriſt. 
| The ſame pacific temper, itinocency and Juſtice, are 
eelcbrated by this prophet, when the mounfgin of the Liti 
foall be PT in the top of the ounMaMry chap. ii. 2, 4 
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Aud he ſhall judge amongſt the nations, and ſpall -Febuke 
many people; and they ſhall beat their ſiwordt into plow- 
ſhares, and their fpears into pruning hooks, Nation. ſhall 
not lift up ſword aparuſt nation, neither ſhall they learn war 


uny more, And as to righteouſneſs, he ſays, in the xxiiid 


chapter, Behold a king ſhall reign in righteouſneſs, and 


princes ſhall rule in judgment, etc. Theſe places, Tknow, 


uſually are applied to the firſt coming of our Saviour; the 
peaceableneſs of his doctrine, and the propagation pe be 


through all the world. I willingly 'allow this to be a 
true ſenſe, ſo far as it will go: but it is one thing to be 
a true ſenſe to ſuch a degree, and another thing to be the 
final ſenſe and accompliſhment of a. prophecy. The af- 
fairs of the ſirſt and ſecond coming of our Saviour are 


often mingled together in the prophecies of the Old Te- 


ſtament; but in that mixture there are ſome characters 
whereby you may diſtinguiſh what belongs to his firſt, 


and what to his ſecond coming; what to the time when he 


ſhall come to ſuffer, and what to the time when he came 
to reign, For inſtance, in theſe prophecies recited, though 
there-are many things very applicable to his firſt coming, 
yet that ragality which is often ſpoken of, and that uni- 
verſal peace and innocency that will accompany it, can- 
not be verified of his coming in the fleſh, ſeeing it is 
plain, that in his ſtate of humiliation he did not come as 
a king, to rule over the nations of the earth, (Matt. xx. 
21. Luke xxiii. 42.) And he ſays himſelf expreſly, thut 
his Ringdom is not of this world, John xviii. 36. And 
2 ayer of Salome, and of the good thief upon the 

ſuppoſe it not then preſent, but to come. Then 


| as 2 the eſtablifnment of pence in his kingdom, it does 
| not at all appear to me that there is more peace in the | 


world now, than there was before our Saviour came in- 
to itz or that the Chriſtian parts of the world are more 
peaceable than the Unchriſtian. Therefore theſe great 
promiſes of a pacific kingdom, which are expreſſed in terms 
as high and emphatical as can be imagined, muſt belong 
to ſome other days, and fotne other es, than loa 
have ſeen hitherto, 
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Lou will ſay, it may be, it is not the fault of the 
goſpel that the world is not peaceable, but of thoſe that 
profeſs it, and do not practiſe it. This is true, but it 
does not anſwer the prophecy; for that makes no ſuch 
exception, and by ſuch a reſerve as this, you may elude 
any prophecy. So the Jews ſay, their Meſſiah defers his 
coming beyond the time appointed by prophecy, becauſe 
of their {ins ; but we do not allow this for a good rea- 
fon. The Iſraelites had their promiſed Canaan, though 
they had rendered themſelves unworthy of it; and by 
this method of i interpreting prophectes, all the happinek 
and glory promiſed in the millennial kingdom of Chriſt 
may come to nothing, upon a pretended forfeiture. Threat: 
enings indeed may have a tacit condition; God may be 
better than his word, and, upon repentance, divert his 
judgments; but he cannot be worſe than his word, or 
fail of performance, when, without any condition ex- 
preſſed, he promiſes or propheſies good things to come: 

this would deſtroy all aſſurance of hope or faith. Lat 
ly, this prophecy concerning pacific times or a paciji 
kingdom, is in the Ixvth chapter of Iſaiah, ſubjoined to 
the renovation of the heavens and the nd, and ſeyers] 
marks of a change in the natural world; which things 
we know did not come to paſs at the firſt coming of our 
Saviour; there was no change of nature then, nor has 
been ever ſince: and therefore this happy change, both 
in the natural and moral world, is yet to come. 

But, as we ſaid before, we do not ſpeak this exclu- 
ſively of the firſt coming of our Saviour, as to other parts 
of theſe prophecies; for no doubt that was one great de- 
ſign of them. And in the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, there are often three gradations, or gradual ac- 
compliſhments ; the firſt, in ſome king of Iſrael, or _ 
perſon or affair relating to Iſrael, as e the 
ſecond, in the Meſſiah, at his firſt coming: and the laſt, 
in the Meſſiah, and his kingdom, at his ſecond coming. 
And that, which we affirm and contend for, is that the 
prophecies fore-mentioned have not a final and total ac- 
compliſhment, either in the nation of the Jews, ct 


at the Giſt coming of our Saviour ; and this we abide 
by. 


The next prophet that we mentioned, as a witneſs of 


the future kingdom of Chriſt, is David; who, in his 
Palms, ſeems to be pleaſed with this ſubjeck above all 
others; and when he is moſt exalted in his thoughts and 
prophetical raptures, the ſpirit carries him into the king- 
dom of the Meſſiah, to contemplate its glory, to ſing 
praiſes to its king, and triumph over his enemies. Pſal. 
viii. Let God ariſe, let his enemies be ſcattered ; let 
them alſo that hate him fize before him; as ſmoke is driven 
away, ſo drive them away; as wax melteth before the fire, 


righteous be glad, etc, The plain ground he goes upon, 
in this Pſalm, is the deliverance out of Ægypt, and bring- 


ss once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher pitch (ver. 
l 18.) from the type to the antitype; to the days of the 
f Meſſiah, the aſcenſion of our Saviour; and, at length, 


„s bis kingdom and dominion over all the earth, ver. 
22, etc, The xlvth Pſalm is an Epithalamium to Chriſt 
and the church, or to the Lamb and his Spouſe. And 


St. John, Apoc. xix. 7, 8. and chap. xxi. 2, 9. name- 
ly, after the deſtruction of Babylon, in the new Jeruſalem's 


ſwer to one another, Here, in this pſalm, there is a 
fpht and victory celebrated as well as a marriage; and ſo 
there is in that xixth chapter of St. John. Here the 


with thy glory and thy majeſly. And in thy majeſty ride 


proſperouſly, becauſe of truth and meekneſs and righteouſneſs ; 
and thy right hand ſhall teach thee terrible things, Thy 


John ſays, having deſcribed a conqueror on a white horſe 


mite the nations, and he ſball rule them with a rod of iron: 
ord he treadeth the winig-preſs of the fierceneſ3 and wrath 
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ſo let the wicked periſh at the preſence of God: but let the 


ing the Iſraelites into the land of Canaan; but when he 


when that will be, and in what ſtate, we may learn from 


glory. The words and matter of the two prophets an- 
prophet ſays, Gird thy ſword upon thy thigh, O moſt Mighty, 


throne, 0 God, is for ever amd ever: the ſcepter of thy king- 
am is a right ſcepter, etc, Pal, xlv. 3, 4, 6. There St. 


Unt of his mouth goeth a ſharp ſword, that with it he Could | 
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F Almighty. Gods and he. hath on his veſture, and on h. 


thigh a name written, KING of KINGS, and LORD ef 


LORDS, Apoc. xix. 15, 16. This is the ſame-glorious 
conqueror and bridegroom in both places; and this vi- 
ctory is not gained, nor theſe nuptials completed, till the 
ſecond coming of our Saviour. 42s 

In many other- Pſalms. there are reflections upon this 
happy kingdom, and the triumph of Chriſt over his ene- 
mies, as Pſal. ii. ix. xxi. xxivi xlvli. IXxxV. and cx, 
and others. In theſe, and ſuch-like Pſalms, there are 


lineaments and colours of a fairer ſtate than any we | 


have yet ſeen. upon earth. Not but that in their firſt 
inſtances and grounds they may ſometimes reſpe& the 
ſtate of Iſrael, or the evangelical ſtate; but the eye 
of the prophet goes farther; this does not terminate his 
ſight : bis divine enthuſiaſm reaches into another world; 


a» world of peace, and juſtice, and holine/F 5 of joy, | 
and victory, and triumph over all the wicked; and 


conſequently ſuch a · world, as neither we nor our fathers 
have yet ſeen. This is an aeeount of two prophets, Da- 
vid, and Iſaiah; and of what they have more openly de- 
claed concerning the future kingdom of Chriſt. But to 
verify St. Peter's words, in that fore- mentioned place, 
Acts iii. 21. vig. That all the holy prophets, ſince the world 


began, have ſpoken of the reſtauration of all things at the 


ſecond coming of Chriſt: I ſay, to verify this aſſertion 
of St. Peter, we muſt ſuppoſe; that, where the prophets 
ſpeak of the reſtauration and future glory of Judah and 


Jeruſalem, they do, under thoſe types, repreſent to us 


the glory and happineſs, of the church, in the future king - 
dom of Chriſt: and moſt of the prophets, in this ſenſe, 
and under theſe forms, have ſpoken of this kingdom, in 
foretelling the reſtauration of Jeruſalem and Sion; and 
happy days, peace, plenty, and proſperity to the people 
of Iſrael. 

_ Moſt of the prophets, I fay, from Moſes to Malachi, 
have ſpoken of this reſtauration. Moſes, in the xxx 


of Deut. ver. 4, 5, 9. David, in many of thoſe Pſalm 


we have cited: 2 beſides che places fore- mentioned, 
treats 
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treats amply of this ſubject, chap. li. and in ſeveral o- 
ther places . So likewiſe the prophets Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Zephany, il 
gai, Zechary, Malachi f. All theſe have, either expreſly, 
or under the types of Jeruſalem and Sion, foretold hap- 
py days, and a glorious triumph to the church of God. 
And ſeeing, in the New Teſtament, and in the prophe- 
cies of St. John, the Chriſtian church is ſtill repreſented 
as under perſecution and diſtreſs, till the fall of Antichriſt, 
and the millennial kingdom; it is then, and not till then, 
that we muſt expect the full accompliſhment of theſe pro- 
phecies; the reſtauration that St. Peter ſays was ſpoken 
of, by all ihe prophets; and the myſtery, which St. John 
fays (Apoc. x. 7.) was declared by his ſervants the pro- 
pbets, and would be finiſhed under the /eventh ti unpet, 
which uſhers in the kingdom of Chriſt. 

It, would be too long to examine all theſe places in 
the prophets, which you may conſult at leiſure, Hows 
ever, it cannot ſeem ſtrange that Jeruſalem ſhould be uſ- 
ed in a typical or allegorical ſenſe, ſeeing we often find 
ſach applications of it in the New Teſtament; as Gal. 
ir. 26. Heb. xii. 22, Apoc. iii. 12. And it is very natu- 
ral that Jeruſalem reſtored ſhould ſignify the ſame thing 
as new Jeruſalem; and therefore that St. John, by his 
new Jeruſalem, intended the ſame thing, or the fame 
ſtate, that the ancient prophets did by their reſtauration 
of Jeruſalem. And if neither can be underſtood in a 
literal ſenſe, which, I believe, you will not contend for, 
they muſt both be interpreted of the future happineſs and 
glory of the church in the kingdom of Chriſt, 

| But to conclude this point wholly as to ſeripture; if 
ve make reflection upon all the hel alleged in this 
Vor. II. 2 


* Ifaiah, ch. xi. ch. xlüi. ch. xlix. 13. etc. ch. Ixvi. F Eze- 
kiel, ch. xxviii, ch. xxxvii. Hoſea, ch. iii. and ch. xiv. Joel 
iü. 18. Amos, ch. ix. Obad. ver. 17, etc. Mic. ch. iv. ch. 
v. Zeph. | itt, 24, etc. Haggai, ch. it. Zech. ii. 10, etc. ænd 
ch. ix. 9, etc. and ch. xiv. Mal. ch. iii. ch. iv. | 
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182 Concerning the New Heavens 


and the foregoing chapter, whether out of the Old or New 
Teſtament, we muſt at leaſt acknowlege thus much, that 
there are happy days, at one time or other: days of peace 
and righteouſneſs; of joy and triumph, of external pro- 
ſperity, and internal ſanctity; when virtue and innocen- 
cy ſhall be in the throne, and vice and vicious men out 
of power or credit; that there are ſuch happy days pro- 
pheſied of in ſeripture, and promiſed to the church of 
| God. Whether you call this the reign of Chriſt and of 
his ſaints, or by any other name, it is not material at 
preſent to determine; let the title be what you will, as | 
to the ſubſtance it cannot be denied to be a general do- 
ctrine of prophetical ſcripture, And we mult not ima- 
gine that the prophets wrote like the poets ; feigned an 
idea of a romantic ſtate, that never was, or ever will be, 
only to pleaſe their own fancies, or the credulous people, 
Neither is it the ſtate of heaven and eternal life that is here 
meant or intended: for, beſides that they had little or 
no light concerning thoſe notions, in the Old Teſtament; | 
the prophets, generally, in their deſcription of this hay- 
pineſs, either expreſs the earth, or at leaſt give plain 
marks of a terreſtrial ſtate, Wherefore, the only que- 
ſtion that remains, is this, whether theſe happy days are 
_ paſt already, or to come? Whether this bleſſed ſtate of 
the church is behind us, or before us? Whether our pre- 
deceſſors have enjoyed it, or our poſterity is to expect 
it? For we are very ſure that it is not preſent, The 
world is full of wars, and rumours of wars; of vice and 
knavery, of oppreſſion and perſecution : and theſe ar 
things directly contrary to the genius and characters of the 
ſtate which we look after. | 
And if we look for it in times paſt, we can i g0 no fat · 
ther back than the beginning of Chriſtianity: for St. John, 
the laſt of the apoſtles, propheſied of theſe times, as to 
come; and placed them at the end of his ſyſtem of pro- 
phecies; whereby one might conclude, that they are not 
only within the compaſs of the Chriſtian ages, but far 
advanced into them, But however, not to infiſt upon 
that at preſent, where will you find a thouſand years, 
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from the birth of Chriſtianity to this preſent age, that de- 
ſerves the name, or anſwers to the characters of this pure 
and pacific ſtate of the church ? The firſt ages of Chriſti- 
znity, as they were the moſt pure, ſo likewiſe were they 
the leaſt peaceable; continually, more or leſs, under the 
perſecution of the heathen emperors ; and ſo far from 


being the reign and empire of Chriſt and his ſaints over 


the nations, that Chriſtians were then, every-where, in 
ſubje&tion or Lavery; ; a poor, feeble, helpleſs people, 
thruſt into priſons, or thrown to the lions, at the pleaſure 
of their princes or rulers. It is true, when the empire 
became Chriſtian under Conſtantine, in the fourth cen- 
tury, there was, for a time, peace and proſperity in'the 
church, and a good degree of purity and piety; but that 


peace was ſoon diſturbed, and that piety ſoon corrupted. 


The growing pride and ambition of the eccleſiaſtics, and 
their eaſineſs to admit or introduce ſuperſtitious practices, 
deſtroyed the purity of the church. And as to the peace 
of it, their conteſts about opinions and doctrines, tore 
the Chriſtians themſelves into pieces; and, ſoon after, 
an inundation of barbarous people fell into ine wen aud 
and put it all into flames and confuſion. After this eru- 
ption of the Northern nations, Mahometiſm roſe in the 
Eaſt; and fwarms of Saracens, like armies of locuſts, i in- 
raded, conquered, and planted their religion in ſeveral 
parts of the Roman empire, and of the Chriſtianized 
world. And can we call ſuch times the reign of Chriſt, 

or the impriſonment of Satan? In the following ages, the 
Turks over - ran the Eaſtern empire and the Greek church, 

and (till hold that miſerable people in ſlavery. i 
dence ſeems to have ſo ordered affairs, that the Chriſtian 


world ſhould never be without a Wo E upon it, leſt it 


ſhould fancy itſelf already in thoſe happy days of peace 
and proſperity, which are reſerved for future times. Laſt- 
ly, whoſoever'is ſenſible of the corruptions and perſecu- 


tions of the church of Rome, ſince ſhe came to her great - 


neſs; whoſoever allows her to be myſtical Babylon, 


which muſt fall before the kingdom of Chriſt comes on, 


vill think that kingdom duly placed by St. John, at the 
„ 
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end of his prophecies, concerning the Chriſtian church; 
and that there ſtill remains, according to the words of 


St. Paul, (Heb. iv. 9.) a ſabbatif to the people of God, 
. 


The ſenſe and teſtimony of the primitive church concerning the 
Millennium, or future kingdom of Chriſt ; from the time; 


of the apoſtles to the Nicene council, The ſecond props. | 
When, by what means, and for whit 


ſition laid down, 
reaſons, that doctrine was afterwards neglected or d: 
eountenanced, | | 


YOU have heard the voice of the prophets and aps/t/er, 
_ declaring the future kingdom of Chriſt: next to theſe, the 
primitive fathers are accounted of good authority ; let us 
therefore now enquire into their ſenſe concerning this 
doctrine, that we may give ſatisfaction to all parties; 
and both thoſe that are guided by ſcripture alone, and 
thoſe that have a veneration for antiquity, may find proofs 
ſuitable to their inclinations and judgment. 
And to make few words of it, we will lay down this 
concluſion; That the millennial kingdom of Chriſt wa 
the general doctrine of the primitive church, from the tines 
of the apaſtles to the Nicene council, ineluſively. St. John 
out-lived all the reſt of the apoſtles; and towards the 
latter end of his life, being baniſhed into the ifle of Path: 
mos, he wrote his Apocalypſe; wherein he hath given 
us a more full and diſtin& account of the millennial king: 


dom of Chriſt, than any of the prophets or apoſtles bei 


fore him, Papias, biſhop of Hierapolis, and martyr, on 
of St. John's auditors, as Irenæus teſtifies, - Iren. lib. 5, 
c. 33. taught the ſame doctrine after St. John. He ws 
the familiar friend of Polycarp, another of St. John's di 
ciples; and either from him, or immediately from 8. 
John's mouth, he might receive this doctrine. Thi 


he taught it in the church, is agreed on by all hands; 


both by thoſe that are his followers, 'as Irenæus; and 
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thoſe that are not well-wiſhers to this doctrine, as Eu- 
ſebius and Jerome. 

There is alſo another Ae wherein this doctrine 
is traditionally derived from St. John, namely, by the 
clergy of Aſia; as Irenæus tells us in the ſame chapter. 
For, arguing the point, he ſhews that the bleſſing pro- 
miſed to Jacob from his father Iſaac, was not made good 
to him in this life, and therefore he ſays, without doubt 


thoſe words had a farther aim and proſpect upon the times 
of the kingdom : (ſo they uſed to call the millennial ſtate) 


when the juſt, riſing from the dead, ſhall reign ; and when 
nature, renewed and ſet at liberty, fhall yield plenty and a- 
bundance of all things being bleſſed with the dew of heaven, 
and a great fertility of the earth, according as has been ro- 
lated by thoſe eccleſiaſtics or clergy, who ſaw St. John, the 
diſciple of Chriſt ; and heard of him WHAT OUR LORD 


HAD TAUGHT CONCERNING THOSE TIMES. 


This, you fee, goes to the fountain head: the Chriſtian 
clergy receive it from St. John, and St. John relates it 
from the mouth of our Saviour. 

So much for the original authority of this doctrine, 
as a tradition; that it was from St. John, and by him 
from Chriſt. And as to the propagation and prevailing 
of it in the primitive church, we can bring a witneſs be- 
yond all exception, juſtin Martyr, contemporary with 
lrenæus, and his ſenior: he ſays, That himſelf, and all 
the orthodox Chriſtians of his time, did acknowlege the refur- 
rection of the fleſs (ſuppoſe the firſt reſurrection) and a 


thouſand years reign in Feruſalem reſtored, or in the new 


Jeruſalem, (Dial. with Tryphon the Few.) According as 
he prophets Ezekiel, and Iſaiah, and others, atteſt with 


common conſent. As St. Peter had ſaid before, Acts iii. 


21. That all the prophets had ſpoken of it. Then he quotes 


the Ixvth chapter of Ifaiah, which is a bulwark for this 
doctrine, that never can be broken. And to ſhew the 
Jew, with whom he had this diſconrſe, that it was the 
ſenſe of our prophets, as well as of theirs, he tells him 


That à certain man amongſt ns Chriſtians, by name John, 


me of the apoſtles of Chriſt, in a revelation made to him, 
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did prophecy, that the faithful believers in Chriſt ſhould live 
a thouſand years in the new Jeruſalem; and after that, 
ſhould be the general reſurrection and day of judgment, 
Thus you have the thoughts and ſentiment of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, as to himſelf, as to all the reputed orthodox of his 
time; as to the ſenſe of the prophets in the old Teſta- 
ment, and as to the ſenſe of St. John in the Apocalypſe; 
all conſpiring in confirmation of the millennary do- 
Etrine, 


To theſe three witneſſes, Papias, Trenzus, and Juſtin | 
Martyr, we may add two more within the ſecond age of | 


the church; Melito biſhop of Sardis, and St. Barnabas, 
or whoſoever was the author of the epiſtle under his name. 
This Melito, by ſome, is thought to be the angel of the 
church of Sardis, to whom St. John directs the epiſtle to 
that church, Apoc. iii. 1. but I do not take him to be 
ſo ancient; however, he was bithop of that place, at 
leaſt in the ſecond century, and a perſon of great ſancti- 


ty and learning: he wrote many books, as you may fee | 


in St. jerome: and, as he notes out of Tertullian, wa: 
by moſt Chriſtians puta a prophet, (De Script. Eccleſ.) 
He was alſo a declared mi/lennary, and is recorded as ſuch, 

both by Jerome, and Gennadius, Dogm. Eccl. ch. Ty 

As to the epiſtle of Barnabas, which we mentioned, it 
uſt be very ancient, whoſoever is the author of it, and 
before the third century; ſeeing ut is often cited by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, who was himſelf within the ſecond 
century: the genius of it is very much millennarian, in 
the interpretation of the Sabbath, the. promiſed land, a 
da; for a thonſand years, and concerning the renovation 
of the world, In all which, he follows the footſteps of 


the orthodox of thoſe times; that is, of the millennari- 


ans. | - 
So much for the firſt and ſecond centuries of the church. 
By which ſhort account it appears, that the millennary do- 
ctrine was orthodox and catholic in thoſe early days; for 


theſe authors do not ſet it down as a private opinion of 


their own, but as a Chriſtian doctrine, or an apoſtalical tra- 
dition. It is remarkable what Papias ſays of himſelf, and 


Peter /aid ; what Philip, what Thomas, and other diſc;- 


ples of the Lord; as alſo what Ariſtion, and John the 


ebe diſciples of the Lord, what they ſpoke. And that 


he did not profit ſo much by reading books, as by the living 


voice of theſe perſous, which reſounded Vu, them ta that day. 
W This hath very much the air of truth and ſincerity, and 
of a man that, in good earneſt, ſought aſter the Chriſtian 
doctrine, from thoſe that were the moſt authentic teachers 
ofit. I know Euſebius, in his Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, gives 
a double character of his Papias; in one place he calls 
him, 4 very eloguent man in all things, and ſkilful in ſeri- 


pure; and in another, he makes him a man of a_/mgl/ 


underſtanding, (Vid. Hieron. Epiſt. 28. ad Lucinium), 

But what reaſon there is to ſuſpect Euſebius of partiality 
in this point of the millennium, we ſhall make appear 
) Wl hereafter. However, we do not depend upon the learn- 


„ing of Papias, or the depth of his underſtanding ; allow 


him but to be an honeſt man and a fair witneſs, and it is 


tall we deſire. And we have little reaſon to queſtion his 
| WW tiltimony in this point, ſeeing it is backed by others of 
- WW good credit; and alſo becauſe there is no counter-eyi- 
d dence, nor any witneſs that appears againſt him: for 
n I there is not extant, either the writing, name, or memory 
a of any perſon that conteſted this doctrine in the firſt or 
„ WW ſecond century: I fay, that called in queſtion this mil- 
lennary doctrine, propoſed after a Chriſtian manner, un- 
| leſs ſuch heretics as denied the reſurrection wholly ; or 
ſuch Chriſtians as denied the divine authority of the A- 
pocalypſe. 

We proceed now to the third century; where you find 
Tertullian, Origen, Victorinus biſhop and martyr ; Nepos 
#gyptius, Cyprian, and, at the end of it, Lactantius; all 


ry doctrine. We do not mention Clemens Alexandri- 
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his way of learning, in his book called, The explanation 
of the words of the Lord, as St, Jerome gives us an ac- 
count of it: (De Script. Eccleſ.) He ſays, in his pre- 
face, he did not follow various opinions, but had the apoſtles 
for his anthors : and that he conſidered what Andrew, what 
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nus, contemporary with Tertullian, becauſe he hath not 
any thing, that I know of, expreſly either for, or againſt 
the millennium: but he takes notice that the ſeventh day 
hath been accounted /acred, both by the Hebrews and 
Greeks, becauſe of the revolution of the world, and the 
_ renovation of all things. And giving this as a reaſon why 
they kept that day holy, ſeeing there is not a revolution 
of the world every ſeven days, it can be in no other 
ſenſe than as the /eventh day repreſents the ſeventh mil- 
lennary, in which the renovation of the world and the 
kingdom of Chriſt, is to be. As to Tertullian, St. je- 
rome reckons him, in the firſt place, amongſt the Latin 
millennaries, And tho' his book, about the hope of the 
faithful, as alſo that about paradiſe, which ſhould have 
given us the greateſt light in this affair, be both loft or 
ſuppreſſed; yet there are ſufficient indications of his mil- 
lennary opinion in his tracts againſt Marcion, and againſt 
Hermogenes. St. Eyprian was Tertullian's admirer, and 


inclines to the ſame opinion, ſo far as one can judge, in 


this particular; for his period of ſix thouſand years, and 
making the /eventh millennary the conſummation of all, is 
wholly according to the analogy of the millennary doctrine. 
As to the two biſhops, Victorinus and Nepos, St. Je- 
rome vouches for them: the writings of the one are loſt, 
and of the other ſo changed, that the ſenſe of the author 
does not appear there now. But Lactantius, whom we 
named in the laſt place, does openly and profuſely teach 
this doctrine, in his divine inſtitutions, (book vii.) and 
with the ſame affurance that he does other parts of the 


Chriſtian doctrine ; for he concludes thus, ſpeaking of 


the millennium, this is the doctrine of the holy prophets, 
which we Chriſtians follow this is our wiſdom, etc. Let 
he acknowleges there, that it was kept as a myſtery or 
ſecret amongſt the Chriſtians, leſt the heathens ſhould 
make any perverſe or odious interpretation of it, And 
for the ſame or like reaſon, I believe, the book of the A- 
pocalypſe was kept out of the hands of the vulgar for 
ſome time, and not read publicly, leſt it ſhould be found 
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to have ſpoken too openly of the fate of the Roman em- 
pire, or of this millennial Rate. 

So much for the firſt, ſecond, and third centnries of 
the church: but by our concluſion, we engaged to make 
out this proof as far as the Nicene council, incluſively. 
The Nicene council was about the year of Chriſt 325, 
and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe Lactantius was then liv- 
ing; at leaſt he came within the time of Conſtantine's 
empire. But, however, the fathers of that council are 
themſelves our witneſſes in this point; for, in their ec- 
cleſlaſtical forms, or conſtitutions, in the chapter abt rhe 
providence of God, and about the world, they ſpeak thus : 
the world was made meaner, or leſs perfect, providenitally ; 
for God foreſaw that man would fin: wherefore we expect 
new heavens and a new earth, according to the holy ſcriptures, 
at the appearance and kingdom of the great God, and our 
Saviour Feſus Chriſt. And then, as Daniel ſays, (chap, 
vii, 18.) The ſaints of the moſt High ſhall take the kingdom, 
and the earth ſhall be pure, holy, the land of the living, not 
of the dead, Which David foreſeeing by the eye of faith, 
cries out, (Pſal. xxvii. 13.) 4 believe to ſes the good things 
of the Lord, in the land of the living. Our Saviour ſays, 
happy are the meek for they ſhall inherit the earth, (Matth. 
v. 5.) And the prophet Iſaiah ſays, (chap. xxvi. 6.) 
The feet of the meek and lowly ſhall tread upon it. So 
you ſee, according to the judgment of theſe fathers, there 
will be a kingdom of Chriſt upon earth; and moreover, 
that it will be in the new heavens, and the new earth: 
and, in both theſe points, they cite the prophets, and 
our Saviour, in confirmation of them. 

Thus we have diſcharged our promiſe, and given you 
an account of the doctrine of the Millennium, or future 
| kingdom of Chriſt, throughout the three firſt ages of the 
church, before any conſiderable corruptions were crept 
into the : Chriſtian religion. And thoſe authorities of 
ſingle and ſucceſſive fathers, we have ſealed up altogether, 
with the declaration of the Nicene fathers, in a body. 
Thoſe that think tradition a rule of faith, or a conſider- 
able motive to it, will find it hard to turn off the force 
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of theſe teſtimonies: and thoſe that do not g0 ſo far, but 
yet have a reverence for antiquity and the primitive church, 


will not eaſily produce better authorities, more early, more 


numerous, or more uncontradicted, for any article that ig 
not fundamental; yet theſe are but ſeconds to the pro. 
phets and apoſtles, who are truly the principals in this 
cauſe, I will leave them all together, to be exaniined 
and weighed by the impartial reader. And becaule they 
ſeem to me to make a full and undeniable proof, 1 will 
now, at the foot of the account, ſet down our ſecond pro- 
poſition, which is this, Hat there is a millennial ſtate, or 


a future kingdom of Chriſt and his ſaints, propheſied of and 


promiſed in the Old and New Teſtament; and received by 
the primitive church as a Chriſtian and Catholic doctrine. 
(Propoſ. II.) 


HAVING diſpatched this main point; to conclude 
the chapter and this head of our diſcourſe, it will be ſome 
ſatisfaction, poſlibly, to ſee, how a doctrine, ſo generally 
received and approved, came to decay, and almoſt wear 
out of the church, in following ages. The Chriſtian mil- 
lennary doctrine was not called into queſtion, ſo far as 
appears from hiſtory, before the middle of the third cen- 
tury; when Dionyſius Alexandrinus wrote againſt Ne- 
pos an Egyptian biſhop, who had declared himſelf upon 
that ſubject. But we do not find that this book had 
any great effect; for the declaration or conſtitution of 
the Nicene fathers was after; and in St,. Jerome's time, 
who wrote towards the end of the fourth century, this 
doctrine had ſo much credit, that he, who was its great- 
eſt adverſary, yet durſt not condemn it, as he ſays him- 
ſelf; Duge licet non ſequamur, tamen damnare non paſſumius; 
quis multi eccleſſaſticorum virorum et martyres iſta dixerunt : 
Which things or doctrines, ſpeaking, of the millennium, 
though we do not follou, yet we cannot condemn ; becauſe 
many of our churchmen and martyrs have affirmed theſ? 
things. And when Apollinarius replied to that book of 


Dionyſius, St, Jerome ſays, that, not only thoſe of his own 
ſedt, but a great multitude of other Chriſtiaus did agree 
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with Apollinarius in that particular : Ut praeſuga mente 
jam cernam, quantorum in me rabies concitanda ſit ; that 
I now foreſee, how many will be enraged againſt me, for 
what I have ſpoken againſt the millennary doctrine. 

We may therefore conclude, that in St. Jerome's time 
the millennaries made the greater party in the church; 
for a little matter would not have frightened him from 
cenſuring their opinions. St. Jerome was a rough and 
rugged faint, and an unfair adverſary, that uſually run 
down with heat and violence, what ſtood in his way, 
As to his unfairneſs, he ſhews it ſufficiently in this very 
cauſe; for he generally repreſents the millennary doctrine 
after a Judaical, rather than a Chriſtian manner: and in 
reckoning up the chief patrons of it, he always ſkips ju · 
ſtin Martyr, who was not a man fo obſcure as to be o- 


verlooked : and he was a man that had declared himſelf 


ſufficiently upon this point; for he ſays, Both himſelf, 

and all the orthodox of his time, were of that judgment, and 

applies both the Apocalypſe of St. John, and the Ixvth 
chapter of Ifaiah, for the proof of it; as we noted be- 
I fore. | CO 
As St. Jerome was an open enemy to this doctrine, ſo 
Fuſebius was a back friend to it, and repreſented every 
thing to its diſadvantage, ſo far as was tolerably conſiſtent 
with the fairneſs of an hiſtorian, He gives a flight cha- 
rater of Papias, without any authority for it; and brings 
in one Gaius, that makes Cerinthus to be the author of 
the Apocalypſe, and of the millennium, (Eccl. hiſt, I. iii. 
c. 22.) and calls the viſions there, TepaToAoyices, monſtrous 
fries,” He himſelf is willing to ſhuffle off that book from 
John the Evangeliſt to another John a Preſbyter; and 
to ſhew his {kill in the interpretatien of it, (I. ii. c. 32. 
de Vit, Conſtan.) he makes the new Jeruſalem in the xxiſt 
chapter to be Conſtantine's Jeruſalem, when he turned 
the heathen temples there into Chriftian : A wonderful 
invention! As St. Jerome by his flouts, ſo Euſebius by 
ſiniſter infinuations, endeavoured to leſſen the reputation 
of this doctrine; and the art they both uſed, was, to 
miſ-repreſent it as Judaical. But we muſt not caſt off e · 
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very doctrine which the Jews believed, only for that rea- 


ſon; for we have the ſame oracles which they had, and 


the ſame prophets; and they have collected from them 
the ſame general doctrine that we have, namely, that 
there will be an happy and pacific ſtate of the church in fu 
ture times, But as to the circumſtances of this ſtate, we 
differ very much: they ſuppoſe the Moſaical law will be 
reſtored, with all its pomp, rites, and ceremonies; where- 
as we ſuppoſe the Chriſtian worſhip, or ſomething more 
perfect, will then take place. 
confidence, even there where he ſpeaks of the many Chri- 
ſtian clergy and martyrs that held this doctrine; has the 
confidence, I ſay, to repreſent it, as if they held that 
circumciſion, ſacrifices, and all the Judaical rites, ſhouid 
then be reſtored. , Which ſeems to me to be a great ſlan- 
der, and a great inſtance how far mens paſſions will car- 
ry them, in miſ-repreſenting-an opinion, which they have 
a mind to diſgrace. 

But as we have reaſon to blame the partiality of thoſe 
that oppoſed this doctrine; ſo, on the other hand, we 
cannot excuſe the patrons of it from all indiſcretions. 1 
believe they might partly themſelves make it obnoxious; 
by mixing ſome things with it, from pretended traditions, 
or the books of the Siby/s, or other private authorities, 
that had no ſufficient warrant from ſcripture; and things, 
ſometimes, that nature would not eaſily bear, | Beſides, 
in later ages, they ſeem to have dropt one half of the 
doctrine, namely, the renovation of nature, which Irenzus, 
Juſtin Martyr, and the antients, join inſeparably with 
the millennium: and, by this omiſſion, the doctrine hath 


been made leſs intelligible, and one part of it inconſiſtent 


with another. And when their pretenſions were to reign 
upon this preſent earth, and in this preſent-ſtate of na- 
ture, it gave a jealouſy to temporal princes, and gave 
{occaſion likewiſe to many of fanatical ſpirits, . under the 
notion of ſaints, to aſpire to dominion, after a violent 
and tumultuary manner. This I reckon. as one grett 
cauſe that brought the doctrine into diſcredit; but I hope, 


bj 


Vet St. Jerome has the 
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by reducing of it to the true ſtate, we ſhall cure this and 
other abuſes for the future, 

Laſtly, it never pleaſed the church of Rome; and ſo 
far as the influence and authority of that would go, you 
may be ſure it would be depreſſed and diſcountenanced. 
never yet met with a popiſh doctor that held the m:/- 
lennium; and Baronius would have it paſs for an hereſy, 
and Papias for the inventor of it ; whereas, if Irenzus 


may be credited, it was received from St. John, and by 


him from the mouth of our Saviour. And neither St. 
Jerome, nor his friend pope Damaſus, durſt ever condemn 
it for an hereſy, It was always, indeed, uneaſy, and 
gave offence to the church of Rome; becauſe it does not 
ſuit to that ſcheme of Chriſtianity, which they have drawn. 
They ſuppoſe Chriſt reigns already, by his vicar, the 
pope; and treads upon the necks of emperors and kings: 
and if they could but ſuppreſs the northern hereſy, as 
they call it, they do not know what a millennium would 
honify, or how the church could be in an happier con- 
dition than ſhe is, The Apocalypſe of St. John does 
ſuppoſe the true church under hardſhip and perſecution, 
more or leſs, for the greateſt part of the Chriſtian ages, 
namely for 1260 years, while the witneſſes are in ſack- 
cloth, But the church of Rome hath been in proſperity 
and greatneſs, and the commanding church in chriſten- 
dom, for ſo long, or longer, and hath ruled the na- 
tions with a rod of iron; ſo as that mark of the true 
church does not favour her at all. And the millennium be- 
ing properly a reward and triumph for thoſe that come out 
of perſecution, ſuch as have lived always in pomp and 


| proſperity can pretend to no ſhare in it, or benefit by it. 


This has made the church of Rome always have an ill eye 
upon this doctrine, becauſe it ſeemed to have an ill eye 
opon her; and as ſhe grew in ſplendor and greatneſs, 
ſhe eclipſed and obſcured it more and more; fo that it 
would have been loſt out of the world, as an obſolete er- 


ror, if it had not been revived by ſome of the reforma- 
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C HAN un 


The true flate of the Millennium, according to character, 
taken from ſcripture ; ſome miſtukes concerning it exanin- 
ed, 8 


WE have made ſufficient proof of a millennial ſtate, 
from ſcripture and antiquity ; and upon that firm baſis 
have ſettled our ſecond propoſition. We ſhould now de- 
termine the time and p/ace of this future kingdom of Chriſt: 
not whether it is to be in heaven, or upon earth; for 
that we ſuppoſe determined already; but whether it is to 
be in the preſent earth, and under the preſent conſtitution 
of nature, or in the new heavens, and new earth, which 
are promiſed after the conflagration: this is to make our 
third propoſition: and I ſhould have proceeded immedi 
ately to the examination of it, but that I imagine it will 

give us ſome light in this affair, if we enquire farther in- 
to the true ſtate of the mi//ennium, before we determine 
its time and place, 

We have already noted ſome moral characters of the 
millennial ſtate; and the great natural character of it 1s 
this in general, that it will be paradiſaical; free from all 
inconveniencies, either of external nature, or of out 
own bodies. For my part, I do not underſtand, how 
there can be any conſiderable degree of happineſs with- 
out indolency; nor how there can be indolency, while we 
have ſuch bodies as we have now, and ſuch an external 
conſtitution of nature. And as there mult be indolenc 
where there is happineſs; ſo there muſt not be 7drgency, 
or want of any due comforts of life: for where there i 
indigency, there is ſolicitude, and diſtraction, and un- 
eaſineſs, and fear; paſſions that do as naturally diſquiet 
the ſoul, as pain does the body, Therefore indolency 
and plenty ſeem to be two eſſential ingredients of cvety 
h-ppy Rate; and theſe two in conjunction, make th: 
ſtate we call paradi/aical, 
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Now the ſcripture ſeems plainly to exempt the ſons 
of the new Jeruſalem, or of the millennium, from all Hain 
or want, in thoſe words, Apoc, xxi. 4. And God ſhall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes : and there ſhall be no 
more death, neither ſorrow, nor crying; neither ſhall there 


be any more pain : for the former things are paſſed away. 


And the Lord of that kingdom, he that /ate upon the 
throne, faid, Behold I make all things new, ver. 5. This 
renovation is a reſtauration to ſome former ſtate; and I 
hope, not to that ſtate of indigency, and miſery, and 
diſeaſedneſs which we languiſh under at preſent ; but to 


that priſtine parai/aical ſtate, which was the bleſſing of 


the firſt heavens and the firſt earth, 
) As health and plenty are the bleſſings of nature, fo, 
in civil affairs, peace is the greateſt bleſſing : and this is 
1 MW inſeparably annexed to the mil/enninum ; an indelible chara- 
der of the kingdom of Chriſt. And by peace, we un- 
- WH deritand not only freedom from perſecution upon religi- 
| Wh ous accounts, but that nation {hall not miſe up againſt na- 
ian, upon any account whatſoever, That bloody mon- 
e ſter, war, that hath devoured ſo many millions of the 

ſons of Adam, is now at length to be chained up; and 
ie if the furies, that run throughout the earth with their ſnak es 
is and torches, ſhall be thrown into the abyſs, to ſting and 
ul prey upon one another: all evil and miſchievous paſſions 
ur ſhall be extinguiſhed; and that not in men only, but 
even in brute creatures, according to the prophets: ihe 
h- (and and the lion ſhall lie down en and the fucking 
child ſhall play with the baſiliſk, Happy days! when not 
only the temple of Janus ſhall be ſhut up for a thouſand 
years, and the nations ſhall beat their ſwords into plough- 
bares; but all enmities and antipathies ſhall ceaſe, all 
acts of hoſtility, throughout all nature. And this uni- 


racter, univerſul plenty; for where there is a want and ne- 
ceſſitouſneſs, there will be quarrelling. 

Fourthly, it is a kingdom of righteouſneſs, as well as 
of peace: theſe alſo muſt go together; for unrighteous 
perſons will not live long in peace, no more than indi- 
R 2 


verſal peace is a demonſtration alſo of the former cha- 
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gent perſons. The Pſalmiſt therefore joins them to- 
gether; and plenty, alſo, as their neceſſary preſervative, 
in his deſcription of the kingdom of Chriſt, Pſal. Ixxxy, 
10, Il, 12. Mercy and truth are met together: rigbte. 
oufnefs and peace have kiſſed each other. Truth ſhall [ring 
out of the earth, and righteouſneſs ſhall loo down from Hea- 


ven. Tea, the Lord fhail give good, and our land hull 


yield her increaſes. This will not be a medley-ſtate, as 
the preſent world is, good and bad mingled together, but 


a choſen generation, a reyal prieſthood, an holy nation, a f. 
culiar people, Thoſe that have a part in the firſt reſur- | 


rection, the ſcripture pronounceth them holy and C; 


and ſays, The ſecond death ſhall have no power over then, 


Satan alio is bound and ſhut up in the bottomleſs pit, 
and has no liberty of tempting or ſeducing this people for 
a thouſand years: but at the end of that time, he will 
meet with a degenerate crew, ſeparate and aliens to the 
holy city, that will make war againſt it, and periſh in 
the attempt. In a word, thoſe, that are to enjoy this 
ſtate, are always diſtinguiſhed from the multitude, as 
people redeemed from the earth, (Apoc. v. 9.) that haye 
wafhed their robes, and made them white in the blond 
of the Lamb; and are repreſented as victors over the 
world; with ſuch other characters as are incompatible to 
any but the righteous, ch. vii. 14. ch. xiv. 3, 4. ch. 
XXI. 27. 1 | 
Fifthly, This will be a ſtate under a peculiar divine 
preſence and conduct. It is not eaſy, indeed, to deter- 
mine the manner of this preſence; but the ſcripture plain- 
ly implies ſome extraordinary divine preſence to enlighten 
and enliven that ſtate. When the new Jeruſalem was 


come down, St. John ſays, Apoc. xxi. 3. Aud I Hear 


a great voice out of heaven, ſaying, Behold the tabernctl: 
of God is with men; and he will dwell with them, and thy 
ſhall be his people; and God himſelf ſhall be with them, aul 
be their Cod. And the like is promiſed to the palm 
bearing company, ch. vii. 15. where they are admitted to 
the privileges of the new Jeruſalem. When our Saviour 
was incarnate, and vouchſafed to dwell amongſt the chil 
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dren of men, the ſame phraſe is uſed by this ſame author, 


Eoxivecs, Joh. i. 14. The Word was made fleſh, and ta- 
bernacled amongſt us : and we beheld his ghry, etc, We 
read it, he dwelt amongſt us: but rendered more cloſely, 
it is, he ſet his tabernacle amongſt us. And that which 
the Hebrews call the . , Shekinah, or divine pre- 


fence, Maimon. Mor, Nev, par. 1. ch; 25. comes from 


a word of the like ſigniſication and ſound with the Greek 
word here uſed. Therefore there will be a Shekinah in 


that kingdom of Chriſt : but as to the mode of it, Iam _ 


very willing to confeſs my ignorance. 

The laſt character that belongs to this ſtate, or rather 
to thoſe that enjoy it, is, that they are &ngs and prieſts 
unto God, This is a character often repeated in ſcripture, 
and therefore the more to be regarded. It occurs thrice 
in the Apocalypſe in formal terms, ch. i. 6. ch. v. 10. 
ch. Xxx. 6. And as to the regal dignity apart, that is far- 
ther expreſſed, either by the donation of a kingdom, as in 
Daniel's phraſe, chap. vii. 18, 22, 27. Or, by placing 
upon thrones, with a judicial power; which is the new 
Teſtament ſtile, Matth. xix. 28. Luke xxii. 29, 30 
Rev. xx. 4. Theſe two titles, no doubt, are intended 
to comprehend the higheſt honours that we are capable 
of; theſe being the higheſt dignities in every kingdom; 
and ſuch as were by the antients, both in the ca and in 
the wet, commonly united in one and the ſame perſon; 
their kings being prieſts, like Melchiſedeck, or, as the 
Roman emperor was, Pontifex Maximus. But as to the 
ſacerdotal character, that ſeems chiefly to reſpect the tem- 
per of the mind; to fignify a people dedicated to God 
and his ſervice, ſeparate from the world, and from ſe- 
cular affairs, ſpending their time in devotzoh and con- 


templation, which will be the great employments of that 


happy ſtate: for where there is eaſe, peace, and plenty 
of all things, refined bodies, and purified minds, there 
will be more inclination to intellectual exerciſes and en- 
tertainments 5 which they may attend upon without any 
diſtraction, having IRE want, pain, nor worldly bu- 


lineſs, 
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The title of ling implies a confluence of all things 
that conſtitute temporal happineſs. It is the highelt thing 
we can wiſh any in this world, to be a king: fo as the 
regal dignity ſeems to comprehend all the goods of for- 
tune, or external felicity; and the /acerdotal, the goods 
of the mind, or internal ; both which concur in the con- 
ſtitution of true happineſs. There is alſo a further force 
and emphaſis in this notion of the ſaints being made kings, 
if we conſider it comparatively, with reſpe& to what they 
were before in this world; where they wete not only 
mean and deſpicable, in ſubjection and ſervility, but oft- 


er under perſecution, abuſed and trampled upon by the | 


ſecular and eccleſiaſtical powers. But now the ſcene is 
changed, and you fee the reverſe of providence, accor(.- 
ing as Abraham ſaid to the rich-man; Son, remenbe; 
that thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy good things, and lile- 
wiſe Lazarus evil things: but now he 15 comforted, and thou 
art tormented, Now they are {et upon thrones and tri- 
bunals, who were before arraigned as criminals, and 
brought before tyrannical judicatures : they are now laws 
and law-pivers to themſelves, in a true ſtate of royal li- 
berty, neither under the domination of evil men, nor of 
their own evil paſſions, 

Some, poſſibly, may think, that this high character, 
of being made prieſts and kings to God, is not general to 
all that enjoy the millennium; but a prerogative belong- 
ing to the apoſtles and ſome of the chief martyrs, who 
are eminently rewarded for their eminent ſervices. But 
{cripture, as far as I perceive, applies it to all that in- 
herit that kingdom: The redeemed out of every kindred 
and tongue, and people, and nation, are made kings and 
prieſts to God, and ſhall reign on the earth, Apoc. v. 9, 


10. And in the xxth ch, ver. 6. all the ſons. of the ſirll 
. reſurrection are made prieſts of God, and ſhall reign wit) 


him a thouſand years. Here is no Antec or diſc:i imina- 


tion thus far: not that we ſuppoſe an univerſal equaliiy 


of conditions in the millennial ſtate; but as to all thele 
characters which we have given of it, I do not perceiv? 
that they are reſtrained or confined by ſcripture to ling 
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perſons, but make the general happineſs of that ſtate, and 
are the portion of every one that is admitted into the 
new Jeruſalem, 

Others, poſſibly, may think that this privilege of the 
firſt reſurrection is not common to all that enjoy the mil- 
lennial ſtate, For though St. John, who is the only 
perſon that hath made expreſs mention of the firſt re/ur- 
rection, and of the thouſand years reign of Chriſt, does 
join theſe two as the ſame thing, and common to the 


fame perſons; yet I know there are ſome that would 


diſtinguiſh them as, things of a different extent, and 
alſo of a different nature. They ſuppoſe the martyrs on- 
ly will riſe from the dead, and will be immediately tran- 
ſlated into heaven, and there paſs their millennium in ce- 
leſtial glory; while the church is ſtill here below, in her 
millennium, ſuch as it is: a ſtate, indeed, better than 
ordinary, and free from perſecution, but obnoxious to 
all the inconveniencies of our preſent mortal life, and a 
medley of good and bad people, without ſeparation. 
This is ſuch an idea of the millennium, as to my eye, hath 
neither beauty in it, nor foundation in ſcripture. That 
the citizens of the new Jeruſalem are not a miſcellaneous 
company, but a community of righteous perſons, we have 
noted before, and that the ſtate of nature will be better 
than it is at preſent. But, beſides this, what warrant 
have they for this aſcenſion of the martyrs into heaven 


at that time? Where do we read of that in ſcripture? 


And in thoſe things that are not matters of natural or- 
der, but of divine ceconomy, we ought to be very care- 
ful how we add to ſcripture, 

The ſcripture ſpeaks only of the reſurrection of the 
martyrs, Apoc. xx. 4, 5. but not a word concerning their 
aſcenſion into heaven: will that be viſible? We read of 
our Saviour's reſurrection and aſcenſion, and therefore 
we have reaſon to affirm them both. We read allo of 
the reſurrection and aſcenſion of the witneſſes, (Apoc. 
xi.) in a figurate ſenſe; and in that ſenſe we may aſſert 


them upon good grounds. But as to the martyrs, we 


read of their reſurrection only, without any thing ex- 
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preſſed or implied about their aſcenſion, By what autho- 
rity then ſhall we add this new notion to the hiſtory or 
ſcheme of the millennium? The ſcripture, on the contra- 
ry, makes mention of the deſcent of the new Jeruſalem, 
Apoc. xxi. 2. making the earth the theatre of all that af- 
fair: and the camp of the ſaints is upon the earth, ver, 
9. and theſe ſaints are the ſame perſons, ſo far as can be 
collected from the text, that r9/e from the dead, and reion- 
ed with Chriſt, and were prieſts to God, ver. 4, 5, 6, 
Neither is there any diſtinction made, that I find, by st. 


| Jobn, of two ſorts of ſaints in the millennium, the one | 


in heaven, and the other upon earth. Laſtly, the four 
and twenty elders, chap. v. 10. though they were {ing; 
and prieſts unto God, were content to reign upon earth, 
Now who can you ſuppoſe ofa ſuperior order to theſe four 
and twenty elders? whether they repreſent the twelve pa- 
triarchs and twelve apoſtles, or whomſoever they repre- 
ſent, they are placed next to him that fits upon the throne, 
and they have crowns of gold upon their heads, chap, 
iv. 4. and xi. 16. There can be no marks of honour 
and dignity greater than theſe are; and therefore, ſec- 
ing theſe higheſt dignitaries in the millennium, or future 
kingdom of Chriſt, are to reign upon earth, there is 
no ground to ſuppoſe the aſſumption of any other into 
heaven, upon that account, or upon that occaſion. 

This is a ſhort and general draught of the millennia] 
Nate, or future reign of the ſaints, according to ſcripture; 
wherein I have endeayoured to rectify ſome miſtakes or 
miſconceptions about it; that viewing it in its true na- 
ture, we may be the better able to judge, when and 
where it will obtain: which is the next thing to be con- 
ſidered. 
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The third propoſition laid down, concerning the time and 
place of the Millennium: /everal arguments uſed to 
prove, that it cannot be till after the conflugration ; 
and that the new heavens and the new earth are the true 


ſeat of the bleſſed millennium. 


WE come now to the third and laſt head of our dif- 
courſe; to determine the time and place of the millennium. 
And ſeeing it is indifferent, whether the proofs lead or 
follow the concluſion, we will lay down the concluſion 
in the firſt place, that our buſineſs may be more in view; 
and back it with proofs in the following part of the cha- 
pter. Our third and laſt propoſition therefore is this ; 
that the bleſſed millennium, (properly ſo called) according 
as it is deſcribed in ſcripture, cannot obtain in the preſent 
earth, nor under the preſent conſtitution of nature and pro- 
vidence; but is to be celebrated in the new heavens and 
new earth, after the conflagration. This propoſition, it 
may be, will ſeem a paradox or ſingularity to many, even 


of thoſe that believe a mi//ennium : we will therefore make 


it the buſineſs of this chapter, to ſtate it, and prove it, 
by ſuch arguments as are manifeſtly founded in ſcripture 
and in reaſon. 

And to prevent miſtakes, we muſt premiſe this, in the 
firſt place; that though the bleſſed millennium will not be 
in this earth; yet we allow, that the (tate of the church 


| here will grow much better than it is at preſent: there 


will be a better idea of Chriſtianity, and, according to 
the prophecies, a full reſurrection of the witneſſes, and an 
aſcenſion into power, and the tenth part of the city will 
fall; which things imply eaſe from perſecution, the con- 
verſion of ſome part of the Chriſtian world to the reform- 
ed faith, and a conſiderable diminution of the power of 
Antichriſt. But this ſtill comes ſhort of the happineſs 


and glory wherein the future kingdom of Chrilt is repre- 
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ſented ; which cannot come to paſs till the man of ſin be 
deſtroyed, with a total deſtruction. After the reſurrecti- 
on of the witneſſes, there is a third VE yet to come; 
and how long that will laſt, does not appear. If it bear 
proportion with the e e WOES, it may laſt ſome 
hundreds of years: and we cannot imagine the millennium 
to begin till that VIE be finiſhed; as neither till the hi- 
als be poured out, in the xvth chap. which cannot be 
all poured out till after the reſurrection of the witneſſes; 
thoſe phials being the laſt plagues that complete the de- 
ſtruction of Antichriſt, Wherefore, allowing that the 
church, upon the reſurrection and aſcenſion of the wit- 
neſſes, wi be advanced into a better condition; yet that 
condition cannot be the millennial ſtate, where the beait 
is utterly deſtroyed, and Satan bound, and caſt into the 
bottomleſs pir, 

This being premiſed, let us now examine what 
grounds there are for the tranſlation of that bleſſed {tate 
into the new heavens and new earth ; ſeeing that thought, 
it may be, to many perſons, will appear new and extra- 
ordinary. In the firſt place, we ſuppoſe it out of diſ- 
pute, that there will be ye heavens and a new earth after 
the conflagration. This was our firſt propoſition, and 
we depend upon it, as ſufficiently proved both from {cri- 
pture and antiquity, This being admitted, how will 
you {tock this new earth? What uſe will you put it to? 
It will be a much nobler earth, and better built than the 
preſent; and it is a pity it ſhould only float about, em- 
pty and uſeleſs, in the wild air. If you will not make it 
the ſeat and habitation of the juſt in the bleſſed en: 
um, What will you make it? How will it turn to account! 


What hath providence deſigned it for? We mult not 


ſuppoſe new worlds made without counſel or defigi. 
And as, on the one hand, you cannot tell what to do 

with this new creation, if it be not thus employed; fo, 
on the other hand, it is every way fitted and ſuited to 
be an happy and dared; ſaical habitation, and aniwers 
all the natural characters of the millennial ſtate ; which is 
a great preſumption that it is deſigned for it. 


— 
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But to argue this more cloſely upon ſcripture grounds: 
st. Peter ſays, the righteous ſhall inhabit the new heavens 
and the new earth: 2 Pet. iii. 13. Nevertheleſs, accord- 
ing to his promiſe, we loss for new heavens and a new earth, 
WHEREIN DWELLETH RIGHTEOUSNESS; 
that is, a righteous people, as we have ſhewn before. 
But who are theſe righteous people? That is the great 
queſtion. If you compare St. Peter's new heavens and 
new earth with St. John's, Apoc. xxi. 1, 2. it will go 


far towards the reſolution of this queſtion : for St. John 


ſeems plainly to make the inhabitants of the new Jeruſa- 
lem to be in this c earth : J ſaw, ſays he, new heavens, 
and a new earth, and the new Jeruſalem deſcending from 
God out of heaven; therefore deſcending into this new earth, 
which he had mentioned immediately before. And there 
the tabernacle of God was with men, ver. 3. and there he, 
that ſate upon the throne, ſaid, Behold I mate all things 
neu,; referring {till to this new heavens and new earth, 


as the theatre where all theſe things are acted, or all 


theſe ſcenes exhibited; from the 11ſt verſe to the 8th: 
now the new Jeruſalem ſtate being the ſame with the 
millennial, if the one be in the new heavens and new earth, 
the other is there alſo. And this interpretation of St, 
John's word is confirmed and fully aſſured to us by the 
prophet Iſaiah; who alſo placeth the joy and rejoicing 
of the new Jeruſalem in the new heavens and new earth, 
chap. Ixv. 17, 18. For behold, I create new heavens, 
and a new earth; and the former ſhall not be remembered : 
but be you glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create ; 
for behold, I create Jeruſalem a rejoicing, and her people 
a joy; namely, in that new heavens and new earth: 
which anſwers to St. John's viſion of the new jeruſalem 
being let down upon the new earth, 

To theſe reaſons, and deductions from ſcripture, we 
might add the teſtimony of ſeveral of the fathers; Imean, 
of thoſe that were mil/ennaries: for we are ſpeaking now 


| to ſuch as believe the Millennium, but place it in the pre- 


{ent earth before the renovation; whereas the ancient 


nillennaries ſuppoſed the regeneration and renovation of 
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the world before the kingdom of Chriſt came: as you 


may ſee in Irenæus “, Juſtin Martyr +, Tertullian 

Lactantius d, and the author ad Orthodoxos ||, And 
the neglect of this, I look upon as one reaſon, as we 
noted before, that brought that doctrine into diſcredit 
and decay: for when they placed the kingdom of the 
ſaints upon this earth, it became more capable of being 
abuſed by fanatical ſpirits, to the diſturbance of the 


world, and the invaſion of the rights of the magiſtrates, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, under that notion of ſaints; and 


made them alſo dream of ſenſual pleaſures, ſuch as they 
ſee in this life; or, at leaſt, gave an occaſion and op- 
portunity to thoſe that had a mind to make the doctrine 
odious, of charging it with theſe conſequences. All 
theſe abuſes are cut off, and theſe ſcandals prevented, 
by placing the a aright; namely, not in this 
preſent life, or on this preſent earth, but in the new cre- 
ation, where peace and riphteouſnels will dwell, And 
this is our firſt argument why we place the millennium in 
the new heavens and new earth ; and it is taken partly, 
you ſee, from the reaſon of the thing itſelf, the difficul- 
ty of aſſigning any other uſe of the new earth, and its 
fitneſs for this; and partly from ſcripture evidence, and 
partly from antiquity. 

The ſecond argument for our opinion, is this: the 
preſent conſtitution of nature will not bear that happi- 
neſs that is promiſed in the millennium, or is not conſi- 
ſtent with it. The diſeaſes of our bodies, the diſorders 
of our paſſions, the incommodiouſneſs of external na- 
ture; indigency, ſervility, and the unpeaceableneſs of 
the world; theſe are things inconſiſtent with the happi- 


neſs that is promiſed in the kingdom of Chriſt, But 


theſe are conſtant attendants upon this life, and inſepa- 
rable from the preſent ſtate of nature. Suppoſe the n 
lennium was to begin nine or ten years hence, as ſome 
pretend it will ; how ſhall this world, all on a ſudden, 


Lib. 5. ch, 32, etc, + Dial cum Tryph. t Coma 


Den {Raf open, 93. | 
be 
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be metamorphoſed into that happy ſtate ? Apoc. xxi. 4. 
No more ſorrow, nor crying, nor pain, nor death, ſays St. 
John : all former things are paſſed away. But how paſſed 


away? Shall we not have the ſame bodies; and the ſame 


external nature; and the ſame corruptions of the air 
and the ſame exceſſes and intemperature of ſeaſons ? Will 
there not be the ſame barrenneſs of the ground, the ſame 
number of people to be fed ; and muſt they not get their 


living by the ſweat of their brows, with ſervile labour and 


drudgery ? How then are all former evils paſſed away ? 
And as to public affairs, while there are the ſame neceſ- 
ſities of human life, and a diſtinction of nations, thoſe 
nations ſometimes will have contrary intereſts, will claſh 
and interfere one with another; whence differences, and 
conteſts, and wars will ariſe, and the thouſand years truce, 
Jam afraid, will be often broken. We might add alſo, 
that if our bodies be not changed, we ſhall be ſubject to 
the ſame appetites, and the ſame paſſions; and upon 
thoſe, vices will grow, as bad fruit upon a bad tree. To 
conclude z ſo long as our bodies are the ſame, external 
nature the fame, the neceſſities of human life the ſame z 
which things are the roots of evil; you may call it a 
millennium, or what you pleaſe; but there will be ſtill di- 
ſeaſes, vices, wars, tears and cries, pain and ſorrow, in 
this millennium; and if fo, it is a millennium of your own 
making; for that which the prophets deſcribe is quite an- 
other thing. | 
Farthermore; if you ſuppoſe the m//ennium will be up- 
on this earth, and begin, it may be, ten or twenty years 
hence; how will it be introduced ? How ſhall we know 
when we are in it, or when we enter upon it? If we 
continue the ſame, and all nature continue the ſame, 
ve ſhall not diſcern when we flip into the millennium, 
And as to the moral ſtate of it, ſhall we, all on a ſudden, 
become kings and prieſts to God? Wherein will that change 
conſiſt, and how will it be wrought? $t. John makes 
the firſt reſurrection introduce the millennium; and that is 
a conſpicuous mark and boundary : but as to the modern 


or vulgar millennium, 1 know not how it is uſhered in. 
Vor. II. 8 
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Whether they ſuppoſe a viſible reſurrection of the mar. 
tyrs, and a viſible aſcenſion ; and that to be a ſignal to 
all the world that the jubilee is beginning; or whether 
it is gradual, and creeps upon us inſenſibly ; or the fal 


-of the beaſt marks it; theſe things need both explication 


and proof; for to me they ſeem either arbitrary, or un- 
intelligible, 

But to purſue our deſign and ſubject: that which gives 
me the greateſt ſcandal, in this doctrine of the vulgar /,. 
lennium, is their joining things together that are really 
inconſiſtent; a natural world of one colour, and a mo- 
ral world of another: they will make us happy in ſpite 
of nature; as the Stoics would make a man happy in 
Phalaris's bull; ſo muſt the ſaints be in full bliſs in the 
millennium, though they be under a fit of the gout, or of 


the ſtone. For my part, I could never reconcile pain 


to happineſs ; it ſeems to me to deſtroy and drown all 
pleaſure, as a loud noiſe does a {till voice: it affects the 
nerves with violence, and over-bears all other motions, 
But if, according to this modern ſuppoſition, they have 
the ſame bodies, and breathe the ſame air in the illenni. 
um, as we do now, there will be both private and epi- 
demical diſtempers, in the ſame manner as now. Sup- 
poſe then a plague comes and {weeps away half an hun- 
dred thouſand ſaints in the millennium, is this no prejudice 
or diſhonour to the ſtate? or a war makes a nation de- 
folate; or, in ſingle perſons, a lingering diſeaſe makes 
life a burden; or a burning fever, or a violent colic, 
tortures them to death ; where ſuch evils as theſe reign, 
chriſten the thing what you will, it can be no better than 
a mock-millennium, Nor ſhall I ever be perſuaded that W 
ſuch a ſtate as our preſent life, where an aching tooth, 
or an aching head, does ſo diſcompoſe the ſoul, as to 
make her unfit for buſineſs, ſtudy, devotion, or any 
uſeful employment ; and that all the powers of the mind, 
all its virtue, and all its wiſdom, are not able to {top 
theſe little motions, or to ſupport them with tranquil 
ty; I can never perſuade myſelf, I ſay, that ſuch a {:at 
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was deſigned by God or nature, for a ſtate of happi- 
nels. 


Our third argument is this : the future kingdom of 
Chriſt will not take place, till the kingdom of Antichriſt 


be wholly deſtroyed : but that will not be wholly deſtroy- 
ed till the end of the world, and the appearing of our 
Saviour; therefore the millennium will not be till then. 
Chriſt and Antichriſt cannot reign upon earth toge- 
ther; their kingdoms are oppolite, as light to darkneſs ; 


beſides, the kingdom of Chriſt is univerſal, extends to 


all the nations, and leaves no room for other kingdoms 
at that time. Thus it is deſcribed in Daniel, in the 
place mentioned before, chap. vii. 13, 14. IL. /aw in the 
night viſions, and behold, one like the Son of Man came 
with the clouds of Jenin, and came to the Ancient of days ; 
ond there was given him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all People, nations, and languages ſhould ſerve him. 
And again, ver. 27. And the kingdom and dominion, and 


the greatneſs of the kingdom under the whole heaven, ſhall 


be given to the people of the ſaints of the moſt High, whoſe 
king dom is an everlaſting kingdom, and all dominions ſhall 
ſerve and obey him, The ſame character of univerſali- 
ty is given to the kingdom of Chriſt by David, Pſal. 
ü. and Ixxii. Ifaiah ii. 2. and other prophets. But 
the moſt direct proof of this is from the Apocalypſe, 
where the bea/ and falſe prophet are thrown into the 
lake of fire and brimſtone, (chap. xix. 20.) before the 
millennium comes on, chap. xx. This, being caſt into a 
late of fire burning with brimſtone, mult needs ſignify ut- 
ter deſtruction ; not a diminution of power only, but a 


total perdition and conſumption. And that this was be- 


fore the millennium, both the order of the narration ſhews, 
and its place in the prophecy; and alſo becanſe notice is 
taken, at the end of the mi//ennium, of the beaſt and falſe 
prophet being in the lake of fire, as of a thing paſt, and 
formerly tranſacted : for when Satan, at length, is thrown 
into the ſame lake, it is ſaid, he is thrown into the lake 
of fire and brimſtone, hrs the beaſt and the falſe pro- 
bet are, Apoc. xx. 10. They were there before, it ſeems, 
S 2 
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namely, at the beginning of the millennium; and now at 


the concluſion of it, the devil is thrown into them: he. 
ſides, the ligation of Satan proves this point effectually; 
for ſo long as Antichriſt reigns, Satan cannot be ſaid to 
be bound: but he is bound at the beginning of the ,. 
lennium, therefore Antichriſt's reign was then totally ex. 
pired. Laſtly; the deſtruction of Babylon, and the de. 
ſtruction of Antichriſt, go together; but you ſee Babylon 
utterly and finally deſtroyed, (Apoc. xviii. and xix. be. 
fore the millennium comes on: I ſay, utterly and finally de. 
ſtroyed: for ſhe is not only ſaid to be made an utter de- 


ſolation, but to be conſumed by fire, and abſorpt as a 


mill-ſtone thrown into the ſea; and that ſhall be found 
no more at all, chap. xviii. 21. Nothing can expreſs a 
total and univerſal deſtruction more effectually, or more 
emphatically. And this is before the millennium begins; 
as you may ſee both by the order of the prophecies, and 
particularly, in that upon this deſtruction, the ha/lelnjahs 
are ſung, chap. xix. and concluded thus, ver. 6, 7. Hal- 
lelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, Let us be 
glad and rejoice, and give honour to him : for the marriage of 
the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herſelf reach. 
This, I ſuppoſe, every one allows to be the millennial 
ſtate, which now approaches, and is making ready, up- 
on the deſtruction of Babylon. 

Thus much for the firſt part of our argument, that 
the kingdom of Chriſt will not take place, till the king- 


dom of Antichriſt be wholly deſtroyed. We are now to 


prove the ſecond part; that the kingdom of Antichrilt 
will not be wholly deſtroyed till the end of the world, 
and the coming of our Saviour. This, one would think, 
is ſufficiently proved from St, Paul's words alone, 2 


Theſl. ii. 8. The Lord ſhall confime the man of ſin, who 
is ſuppoſed the ſame with Antichriſt, with the ſpirit if 


his mouth, and ſhall deſtroy him with the brightneſs of bis 
coming. He will not then be deſtroyed before the com- 
ing of our Saviour; and that will not be till the end of 
the world. For St. Peter ſays, Acts iii. 21. The heave 
muſt receive him, ſpeaking of Chriſt, until the times He- 


ſtitution of all things ; that is, the renovation of the world. 
And if we conſider that our Saviour's coming will be in 


fames of fire, as the ſame apoſtle St. Paul tells us, 2 Theſſ. 


i. 7, 8. it is plain, that his coming will not be till the 
conflagration; in which laſt flames Antichriſt will be u- 
niverſally deſtroyed. This manner of deſtruction agrees 
alſo with the Apocalypſe, and with Daniel, and the pro- 
phets of the Old Teſtament. As to the Apocalypſe, 


Babylon, the ſeat of Antichriſt, is repreſented there as 


deſtroyed by fire, ch. xvili. 8, 18. ch. xiv. II. ch. xix. 
3, 20. And in Daniel, ag the beaſt is deſtroyed, ch. 
vil. 11. bis body was given to the burning flame. Then as 
to the other prophets, they do not, you know, ſpeak of 
Antichriſt, or the beaſt, in terms, but under the types 
of Babylon, Tyre, and ſuch-like; and theſe places or 
princes are repreſented by them as to be deſtroyed by fire, 
Ia, xiii. 19. Jer. li. 25. Ezek. xxvili. 18. 

So much for this third argument. The fourth argu- 
ment is this; the future kingdom of Chriſt will not be 
till tne day of judgment, and the reſurrection; but that 
will not be till the end of the world; therefore, neither 
the kingdom of Chriſt, By the day of judgment here, 
I do not mean the ſinal and univerſal judgment; nor by 
the reſurrection, the final and univerſal reſurrection ; for 
theſe will not be till aſter the m///[2nnium, But we un- 
derſtand here, the firſt day of judgment, and the firſt re- 


| ſurre&tion, which will be at the end of this preſent world; 


according as St. John does diſtinguiſh them, in the xxth 


| chap. of the Apocalypſe. Now that the millennium will 


not be till the day of judgment in this ſenſe, we have 
both the teſtimonies of Daniel and of St. John. Dani- 
el, in chap. vii. ver. 9, etc. ver. 26, etc. ſuppoſes the 
beaſt to rule ti// judgment ſhall fit, and then they ſhall take 
qa his dominion, and it ſhall be given to the people of 
the ſaints of the moſt High. St. John makes an expli- 


cit declaration of both theſe, in his xxth chap. of the 
Apocalypſe, which is the great directory in this point of 


the millennium; he ſays, there were thrones ſet, as for 
2 jadicature, ver. 4. Then there was a reſurrection from 
| 8 3 
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thedead; and thoſe that roſe, reigned with Chriſt a thou- 
ſand years: here is a judicial ſeſſion, a reſurrection, and 
the reign of Chriſt, Joined together. There is alſo a- 
nother paſſage in St. John that joins the judgment of the 
dead, with the kingdom of Chriſt; it is in the xith cha- 
pter, under the ſeventh trumpet; the words are theſe, 
ver. 15. And the ſeventh angel ſounded, and there were 
great voices in heaven, ſaying, The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Chriſt, and 
he ſhall reign for ever and ever. And the four and twenty 
elders, etc. And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is 
eome, and the time of the dead that they ſhould be judged, 
end that thou ſhouldeſt give reward unto thy ſervants the 
prophets, and to the ſaints, and them that fear thy name, 
Here are two things plainly expreſſed and linked toge- 
ther, the judging of the dead, and the kingdom of Chriſt ; 
wherein the prophets and ſaints are rewarded, Now as 
the judging of the dead is not in this life, ſo neither is the 
reward of the prophets and ſaints in this life; as we are 
taught ſufficiently in the goſpel, and by the apoſtles, 
Matth. xix. 28. 1 Theſſ. i. 7. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Pet. i. 
7. and ch. v. 4. Therefore the reign and kingdom of 
Chriſt, which is joined with theſe two, cannot be in this 
life, or before the end of the world: and as a farther te- 
ſtimony and confirmation of this, we may obſerve, that 
St. Paul to Timothy hath joined together theſe three 
things; the appearance of Chriſt, the reign of Chriſt, and 
the judging of the dead: 1 charge thee therefore before God, 
end the Lord Feſus Chriſt, who fhall judge the quick and 
the dead at his appearing, and his kingdom, 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
This might alſo be proved from the order, extent, and 
progreſs of the prophecies of the Apocalypſe; whereof 
ſome are ſuch as reach to the end of the world, and yet 
muſt be accompliſhed before the millennium begin, as the 
phials. Others are ſo far already advanced towards the 
end of the world, as to leave no room for a thouſand 
years reign; as the trumpets, But becauſe every one 
hath his own interpretation of theſe prophecies, and it 
would be tedious here to prove any ſingle hypotheſis in 
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contradiſtinction to all the reſt, we will therefore leave 
this remark, to have more or leſs effect, according to 
the minds it falls upon, and proceed to our fifth argu- 
ment. 

Fifthly, the new Jeruſalem ſlate is the ſame with the 
millennial ſtate ; but the new Jeruſalem ſtate will not be 
till the end of the world, or till after the- conflagration; 
therefore neither the millennium. That the new Jeruſalem 
Nate is the ſame with the millennium, is agreed upon, I 
think, by all millennaries, ancient and modern : Ju- 
ſtin Martyr, Irenzus, and Tertullian ſpeak of it in that 
ſenſe; and ſo do the later authors, ſo far as I have ob- 
ſerved. And St. John ſeems to give them good autho- 
rity for it; in the xxtÞ chap, of the Apocalypſe, he ſays, 
the camp of the ſaints, and the beloved city, were beſieged 
by Satan and his gigantic crew at the end of the millennium: 
that beloved city is the new Jeruſalem; and you ſee it is 
the ſame with the camp of the ſaints, or, at leaſt contem- 
porary with it. Beſides, the marriage of the Lamb was 
in, or at the appearance, of the new Jeruſalem; for that 
was the /þouſe of the Lamb, Apoc. xxi. 2. Now this 
ſpouſe was ready, and this marriage was ſaid to be come, 
at the deſtroction of Babylon, which was the beginning 
of the millennium, chap. xvii. 7. Therefore the new je- 


ruſalem run all along with the millennium, and was, in- 


deed, the ſame thing under another name. Laſtly, what 
is this new Jeruſalem, if it be not the ſame with the mil- 
lennial ſtate? It is promiſed as a reward to the ſufferers 
for Chriſt, Apoc. iii. 12. and you ſee its wonderful pri- 
vileges, chap. xxi. 3, 4. and yet it is not heaven and 
eternal life; for it is faid to come down from God out 


of heaven, ch. xxi. 2. and ch. ili. 12. It can therefore 


be nothing but the glorions kingdom of Chriſt upon 
earth, where the ſaints ſhall reign with him a thouſand 
years. | 

Now as to the ſecond part of our argument, that the 
new Jeruſalem will not come down from heaven till the 
end of the world; of this St. John ſeems to give us a 
plain proof or demonſtration; for he places the new Je- 
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ruſalem in the new heavens, and new earth; which can» 
not be till after the conflagration. Let us hear his words, 
Apoc. xxi. 1, 2. And { ſaw a new heaven, aud a new 


earth: for the firſt heaven and the firſt earth were paſſed a- 


way; and there was no more fea. And I Fohn ſaw the 
holy city, new Feruſalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adrne# for her husband. When 
the new earth was made, he ſees the new jeruſalem com- 
ing down upon it; and this renovation of the earth not 


. being till the conflagration, the new Jeruſalem could not 
be till then neither. The prophet Iſaiah had long beiore 


faid the ſame thing, though not in terms ſo expreſs; he 
firſt ſays, Behold, I create new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein you ſhall rejoice : then ſubjoins immediately, Be- 
Hold, I create Feruſalem a rejoicing, Iſai. Ixv. 17, 18. 
This rejoicing is {till in the ſame place; in the new heavens, 
and new earth, or, in the new Jeruſalem, And St. John, 
in a like method, firſt ſets down the new earth, then the 
new Jeruſalem ; and expreſſes the mind of the prophet 
Ifaiah more diſtinctly. | 
This leads me to a ſixth argument to confirm our con- 
cluſion: the time of the reſtitution or reſtauration of all 
things, ſpoken of by St. Peter and the prophets, is the 
fame with the millennium; but that reſtauration will not 
be till the coming of Chriſt, and the end of the world ; 
therefore neither the millennium. That this reſtitution 
of all things will not be till the coming of our Saviour, 
St. Peter declares in his ſermon, Acts iii. 21. and that 
the coming of our Saviour will not be till the end of the 
world, or till the conflagration, both St. Paul and St. 
Peter ſignify to us, 1 Theſſ. i. 7, 8, 2 Pet. iii. 10. there - 
fore it remains only to prove, that this reſtitution of all 
things, ſpoken of here by the apoſtle, i is the ſame with the 
millennium. I know, that which it does directly and im- 
mediately ſignify, is the renovation of the world: but it 
muſt include the moral world as well as the natural; o- 
therwiſe it cannot be truly ſaid, as St. Peter does there, 
that all the prophets have ſpoken of it. And what is 
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the renovation of the natural and moral world, but the 
new Jeruſalem, or the millennium? 

Theſe arguments, taken together, have, to me, an 
irreſiſtible evidence for the proof of our concluſion, that 
the bleſſed illennium cannot obtain in the preſent earth, 
or before the conflagration: but when nature is renewed, 
and the ſaints and martyrs raiſed from the dead; then 
they ſhall reign together with Chriſt in the new heavens 
and new earth, or in the new Jeruſalem; Satan RD 
bound for a thouſand years. 


CHAP. It 


The chief employment of the Millennium, DE VOTIO 
and CONTEMPLATION, 


WE have now done with the ſubſtance of our diſcourſe ; 
which is comprehended in theſe three propoſitions : 


I. After the conflagration of this world, there will be new 
heavens, and a new earth, and that earth will be inha- 
bited, 

II. That there is a happy . ſtate, or a future Ring- 
dom of Chriſt and bis ſaints, propheſied of and promiſed 
in the Old and New Teſtament ; and received by the 
primitive church, as a Chriſtian and Catholic doctrins. 

III. That this bleſſed millennial ſlate, according as it is de- 
ſeribed in ſcripture, cannot take place in the preſent earth, 
nor uader the preſent conſtitution of nature and 8 
but is to be celebrated in the new heavens and new earth, 

| after the conflagration, 


Theſe three propoſitions ſupport this work; and if 
any of them be broken, I confeſs my deſign is broken, 
and this treatiſe is of no effect: but what remains to be 
ſpoken to in theſe laſt chapters, is more circumſtantial 
or modal; and an error or miſtake in ſuch things does 
not wound any vital part of the argument. You muſt 
now therefore lay aſide your ſeverity, and rigorous cen- 
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ſures; we are very happy, if, in this life, we can attain 
to the ſubſtance of truth, and make rational conjectures 


concerning modes and circumſtances, where every one 
hath right to offer his ſenſe with modeſty and ſubmiſſion. 
Revelations made to us fron heaven, in this preſent ſtate, 
are often incomplete, and do not tell us all; as if it was 
on purpoſe to ſet our thoughts a-work to ſupply the reſt; 
which we may lawfully do, provided it be according to 
the analogy of ſcripture und reaſon, 

To proceed therefore: we ſuppoſe, as you ſee, the 
new heavens and the new earth to be the ſeat of the mil- 
lennium, and that new creation to be paradiſaical: its in- 
habitants alſo to be righteous perſons, the ſaints of the 


moſt High. And ſeeing the ordinary employments of our 


preſent life will then be needleſs and ſuperſeded, as mi- 
litary affairs, ſea affairs, moſt trades and manufactures, 
law, phyſic, and the laborious part of agriculture; it may 

be wondered how this happy people will beſtow their 
time; what entertainment they will ſind in a ſtate of ſo 
much eaſe, and ſo little action. To this one might an- 
ſwer in ſhort, by another queſtion, how would they have 
entertained themſelves in paradiſe, if man had continued 
in innocency ? this is a revolution of the ſame ſtate, and 
therefore they may pals their time as well now, as they 
could have done then. But to anſwer more particular- 
ly; befides all innocent diverſions, ingenuous conver- 
ſations, and entertainments of friendſhip, the greateſt 
part of their time will be ſpent in devotion and contenpla - 
tion. O happy employment, and next to that of heaven 
itſelf! What do the ſaints above, but ſing praiſes unto 
God, and contemplate his perfections! And how mean 
and deſpicable, for the moſt part, are the employments 
of this preſent life, if compared with thoſe intellectual 
actions! If mankind was divided into ten parts, nine of 
thoſe ten employ their time to get bread to their belly, 
and cloths to their back; and what impertinencies are 
theſe to a reaſonable ſoul, if ſhe was free from the clog 
of a mortal body, or if that could be provided for, with- 
gut trouble or loſs of time! corporeal labour is from 
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need and neceſſity; but intellectual exerciſes are mat- 
ter of choice, that pleaſe and perfect at the ſame time. 

Devotion warms and opens the ſoul, and diſpoſes it 
to receive divine influences. RS raiſes the mind 
into an heavenly ecſtacy, and fills it with a joy that is 
not to be expreſſed. When it is pure, it leaves a ſtrong 
impreſſion upon the heart, of love to God; and inſpires 
us with a contempt of this world, having taſted the plea- 
ſures of the world to come. In the ſtate which we ſpeak 
of, ſeeing the tabernacle of God will be with men, Apoc. 
xxi. 3. we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that there will be 
greater effuſions and irradiations of the holy Spirit, than 
we have or can expect in this region of darkneſs; and 
conſequently, all the ſtrength and comfort that can ariſe 
from private devotion. 

And as to their public devotions, all beauties of ho- 
lineſs, all perfection of divine worſhip, will ſhine in their 
aſſemblies. Whatſoever David ſays of Sion and jeru- 
ſalem, Pſal. Ixxxiv. are but ſhadows of this new Jeru- 
ſalem, and of the glory that will be in thoſe ſolemnities, 
Pſal. Ixxxviii. Imagine what a congregation will be there 
of patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, Chriſtian martyrs, and 
ſaints of the firſt rank, throughout all ages! and theſe 
all known 'to one another | by their names and hiſtory, 
This very meeting together of ſuch perſons muſt needs 
create a joy unſpeakable: but when they unite in their 
praiſes to God and to the Lamb, with pure hearts full 
of divine love; when they ſing their hallelujahs to him 
that fits upon the throne, that hath waſhed them in his 
blood, and redeemed them out of every kingdom, and 
tongue, and people, and nation: when, with their palms | 
in their hands, they triumph over fin, and death, and 
hell, and all the powers of darkneſs; can there be any 
thing on this fide heaven, and a choir of angels, more 
glorious, or more joyful ! 

But why did I except angels? Why may not they be 
thought to be preſent at theſe aſſemblies? In a ſociety of 
ſaints and purified ſpirits, why ſhould we think their con- 
verſe impoſſible? In the golden age, the Gods were al- 
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ways repreſented, as having freer intercourſe with men; 
and before the flood, we may reaſonably believe it ſo. 
I cannot think Enoch was tranſlated into heaven without 
any converſe with its inhabitants before he went thither: 
And ſeeing the angels vouchſafed often, in former ages, 
to viſit the patriarchs upon the earth, we may with rea- 
ſon judge, that they will much more converſe with the 
ſame patriarchs and holy prophets, now they are riſen 


from the dead, and cleanſed from their fins, and ſeated 


in the new Jeruſalem. I cannot but call to mind, upon 
this occaſion, that repreſentation which St. Paul makes 


to us, of a glorious ſtate and a glorious aſſembly, too 


bigh for this preſent earth: it is (Hebr, xii. 22, etc.) 
in theſe words; But you are come unto mount Sion, and un- 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Feruſalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels; to the general aſſem- 
bly and church of the firſt-born, which are written in heaven, 
end to God the judge of all, and to the ſpirits of juſt men, 


made perfect. This, I know, ſeveral apply to the times 


and (tate of the goſpel, in oppoſition to that of the law; 
and it is introduced in that manner : but here are ſeveral 
expreſſions too high for any preſent ſtate of things; they 
muſt reſpect a future ſtate, either of heaven, or of the 


millennial kingdom of Chriſt; and to the latter of theſe 


expreſſions agree, and have a peculiar fitneſs and appli- 
cability to it. And what follows in the context, ver. 
26, 27, 28. about u the heavens and the earth once 
more, removing the former ſcenes, and bringing on a 


new kingdom that cannot be ſhaken; all this, I ſay, an- 


ſwers to the kingdom of Chriſt, which is to be eſtabliſh- 
ed in the new heavens and new earth, | 
But to proceed in their public devotions: ſuppoſe this 


auguſt aſſembly, inflamed with all divine paſſions, met 


together to celebrate the name of God, with angels in- 
termixed, to bear a part in this holy exerciſe: and let 
this concourſe be, not in any temple made with hands, 
but under the great roof of heaven, (the true temple of 
the moſt High) ſo as all the air may be filled with the 
chearful harmony of their hymns and hallelujahs : then, 
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in the height of their devotion, as they ſing praiſes to the 
Lamb, and to him that fits upon the throne, ſuppoſe 
the heavens to open, and the ſon of God to appear in 
his glory, with thouſands and ten thouſands of angels 
round about him, Apoc. v. 11.; that their eyes may ſee 
him, who, for their ſakes, was crucified upon earth, 

now incircled with light and majeſty: this will raiſe 
them into as great tranſports as human nature can bear: 
they will wiſh to be diſſolved, they will ſtrive to fly up 
to him in the clouds, or to breathe out their ſouls in re- 
peated doxologies of bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and 
power to him that ſits upon the throne, and to the Land, for 
ever and ever, chap. v. 13. 

But we cannot live always in the flames of devotion; 
the weakneſs of our nature will not ſuffer us to continue 
long under ſuch ſtrong paſſions, and ſuch intenſeneſs of 
mind. The queſtion is therefore, what will be the or- 
dinary employment of that life ? How will they enter- 
tain their thoughts, or ſpend their time? For we ſup- 
poſe they will not have that multiplicity of frivolous bu- 
ſineſs that we have now; about our bodies; about our 
children; in trades and mechanics; in traffic and navi- 
gation ; or wars by ſea or land. Theſe things being 
ſwept away wholly, or in a great meaſure, what will 
come in their place? How will they find work or enter- 
tainment for a long life? If we conſider who they are 
that will have a part in this firſt reſurrection, and be in- 
habitants of that world that is to come; we may eaſily 
believe that the moſt conſtant employment of their life 
will be ConTEMPLATION. Not that I ex- 
clude any innocent diverſions, as I ſaid before; the en- 
tertainments of friendſhip, or ingenuous converſation: 
but the great buſineſs and deſign of that life is contem | 
plation, as preparatory to heaven and eternal glory. Ut 
paulatim aſſueſcunt catere Deum, as Irenzus ſays, I. 5. c. 
32. that they may, by degrees, enlarge their capacities, 
fit and accuſtom themſelves to receive God : or, as he ſays 
in another place, that they may become capable of the glo- 
ry of the father ; that is, capable of bearing the glory 
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and preſence of God; capable of the higheſt enjoyment 
of him, which is uſually called the beatifical viſion, and is 
the condition of the bleſſed in heaven, 

It cannot be denied, that in ſuch a millennial fate, 
where we ſhall be freed from all the incumbrances of this 


life, and provided of better bodies, and greater light of 


mind; it cannot be doubted, I ſay, but that we ſhall 
then be in a diſpoſition to make greater proficiency in 
the knowlege of all things, divine and intellectual; and 
conſequently, of making happy preparations for our en- 
tering upon a further ſtate of glory: for there is nothing, 
certainly, does more prepare the mind of man for the 
higheſt perfections, than contemplation, with that de vo- 
tion which naturally flows from it, as heat follows light. 
And this contemplation hath al ways a greater or leſs ef- 
fect upon the mind, according to the perfection of its ob- 
ject; ſo as the contemplation of the divine nature is, 
of all others, the moſt perfective in itſelf, and to us, ac- 
cording to our capacities and degree of abſtraction. An 
immenſe being does ſtrangely fill the foul; and omnipo- 
tency, omniſciency, and infinite goodneſs, do enlarge 
and dilate the ſpirit, while it fixedly looks upon them, 
They raiſe ſtrong paſſions of love and admiration, which 
melt our nature, and transform it into the mould and 
image of that which we contemplate : what the ſcripture 
ſays of our transformation into the divine likeneſs ; what 
St. John and the Platoniſts ſay of our nien with God; 
and whatever is not cant in the my/tical theehgy, when 
they tell us of being deified ; all this muſt ſpring from 
thels ſources of devotion and contemplation : they will 
change and raiſe us from perfection to perfection, as from 
glory to glory, into a greater ſimilitude and nearer ſta» 
tion to the divine nature. 

The contemplation of God, and his works, compre» 
hends all things; for the one makes the uncreated world, 
and the other the created: and as the divine eſſence ond 
attributes are the greateſt objects that the mind of man 
can ſet before itſelf; ſo, next to that, are the effects and 


emanations of the divinity, or the works of the divine 
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goodneſs, wiſdom, and power in the created world. 
This hath a vaſt extent and variety, and would be ſuf- 
ficient to entertain their time, in that happy ſtate, mueh 
longer than a thouſand years, as you will eaſily grant, 
if you allow me but to point at the ſeveral heads of thoſe 
ſpeculations. | 

The contemplation of the created world divides itfelf 
into three parts; that of the intellectual world; that of 
the corporeal; and the government and adminiſtration of 
both, which is uſually called providence. Theſe three, 
drawn into one thought, with the reaſons and propor- 
tions that reſult from them, compoſe that GRAN D Inga, 
which is the treaſury and comprehenfion of all knowlege 
whereof we have ſpoken more largely in the laſt chapter 
of the ſecond book of this Theory, under the name of the 
mundane Idea. But at preſent we ſhall only mention 
ſuch particulars as may be thought proper ſubjects for 

the meditations and enquiries of thoſe who ſhall enjoy 
that happy ſtate which we now treat of, 

As to the intellectual world, excepting our own ſouls, 
we know little, in this region of darkneſs where we are 
at preſent, more than bare names : we hear of anpels and 
archangels, of cherubims and ſeraphins, of pringipalities 
and powers, and thrones and dominions: we hear the 
ſound of theſe words with admiration, but we know lit- 
tle of their natures; wherein their general notion, and 
wherein their diſtinction conſiſts; what peculiar excel- 
lencies they have, what offices and employments ; of all 
this we are ignorant; only in general, we cannot but 
ſuppoſe that there are more orders and degrees of intel- 
lectual beings, betwixt us and the Almighty, than there 
are kinds or ſpecies of living creatures upon the face of 
the earth ; betwixt man, their lord and maſter, and the 
leaſt worm that creeps upon the ground, nay, than there 
are ſtars in heaven, or ſands upon the ſea-ſhore: for 
there is an infinite diſtance and interval betwixt us and 
God Almighty, and all that is filled with created beings 
of different degrees of perfection, ftill approaching near- 
er and nearer to their maker. And when this inviſt- 
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ble world ſhall be opened to us, when the curtain is drawn, 
and the celeſtial hierarchy ſet in order before our eyes, 


we ſhall deſpiſe ourſelves, and all the petty glories of a 


mortal life, as the dirt under our feet. 
As to the corporeal univerſe, we have ſome ſhare al- 


ready in the contemplation and knowlege of that; though 


little, in compariſon of what will be then diſcovered. 
The doctrine of the heavens, fixed ſtars, planets and 
comets, both as to their matter, motion and form, will 
be then clearly demonſtrated ; and what are myſteries to 
us now, will become matter of ordinary converſation : we 
ſhall be better acquainted with our neighbouring worlds, 
and make new diſcoveries as to the ſtate of their affairs. 
The ſun eſpecially, the great monarch of the planetary 
worlds, whoſe dominion reaches from pole to pole, and 
the greatneſs of his kingdom is under the whole heaven : 
who ſends his bright meſſengers every day through all 
the regions of his vaſt empire, throwing his beams of 


light round about him, ſwifter and farther than a thought 


can follow: this noble creature, I ſay, will make a good 
part of their ſtudy in the ſucceeding world. Eudoxus, 
the philoſopher, wiſhed he might die like Phaeton, in 
approaching too near to the ſun, provided he could fly 
fo near it, and endure it ſo long, till he had diſcovered 
its beauty and perfection. Who can blame his curioſity ? 
Who would not venture far to ſee the court of ſo great 
a prince, who hath more worlds under his command 


than the emperors of the earth have provinces or princi- 


palities? Neither does he make his ſubjects ſlaves to his 
pleaſure, or tributaries to ſerve and ſupply his wants: on 
the contrary, they live upon him, he nouriſhes and pre- 
ſerves them, gives them fruits every year, corn, and 
wine, and all the comforts of life : this glorious body, 
which now we can only gaze vpon and admire, will be 
then better underſtood. A maſs of light and flame, and 


etherial matter, ten thouſand times bigger than this earth, 
_ enlightening and enlivening an orb that exceeds the bulk 
of our globe, as much as that does the leaſt ſand upon 


the ſea-ſhore, may reaſonably be preſumed to have ſome 
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great being at the centre of it; but what that is, we mult 
leave to the enquiries of another life,” © 

The Theory of the Earth will be a common leſſon there; 
carried through all its viciſſitudes and periods from firſt 
to laſt, till its entire revolution be accompliſhed. I told 
you in the preface, the revolution of worlds was one of 
the greateſt ſpeculations that we are eapable of in this life; 


and this little world, where we are, will be the firſt and 


eaſieſt inſtance of it, ſeeing we have records, hiſtorical, 
or prophetical, that reach from the chaos to the end of 
the new heavens and new earth; which courſe of time 
makes up the greateſt part of the circle or revolution. 
And as what was before the chaos was but, in my 0- 
pinion, the firſt remove from a fixed ſtar, ſo what is af- 
ter the thouſand years renovation, is but the laſt ſtep to 
it again, 

The Theory of human nature is alſo an uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary ſpeculation, and will be carried on to perfe&ion in 
that ſtate, Having fixed the true diſtinction betwixt 
matter and ſpirit, betwixt the ſoul and the body, and 


the true nature and laws of their union, the original con- 


tract, and the terms ratified by providence at their firſt 
conjunction, it will not be hard to diſcover the ſprings 
of action and paſſion ; how the thoughts of our mind and 
the motions of our body act in dependance one upon a- 
nother; what are the primary differences of geniuſes and 
complexions, and how our intellectuals or morals depend 
upon them; what is the root of fatality, and how far it 
extends. By theſe lights they will ſee into their own 
and every man's breaſt, and trace the footſteps of the 
divine wiſdom in that ſtrange compoſition of ſoul and 
body, 
This, indeed, is a mixed ſpeculation, as moſt others 
are, and takes in ſomething of both worlds, intellectual 
and corporeal; and may alſo belong, in part, to the third 
head we mentioned, providence : but there is no need of 
diſtinguiſhing theſe heads ſo nicely, provided we take in, 
under ſome or other of them, what may be thought beſt 
to deſerve our knowlege now, or in another world. As to 
1 3 
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providence, what we intend chiefly by it here, is the ge- 
neral economy of our religion, and what is revealed to 
us in ſcripture, concerning God, angels, and mankind, 
Theſe revelations, as moſt in ſacred writ, are ſhort and 
incomplete; as being deſigned for practice, more than 
for ſpeculation; or to awaken and excite our thoughts, 
rather than to fatisfy them. Accordingly, we read in 
ſcripture, of a triune deity; of God made fleſh in the 
womb of a virgin; barbarouſly curuciſied by the Jews: 
deſcending into hell; riſing again from the dead; viſibly 
aſcending into heaven, and fitting at the right hand of 
God the Father, above angels and archangels : theſe 
great things are imperfectly revealed to us in this life; 
which we are to believe fo far as they are revealed, in 
hopes theſe myſteries will be made more intelligible in that 
happy ſtate to come, where prophets, apoſtles, and angels 
will meet in converſation together. 

In like manner, how little is it we underſtand con- 
eerning the Holy Ghoſt! that he deſcended like a Dove 
upon our Saviour, Matth. iii, 16. like cloven tongues 
of fire upon the apoſtles, the place being filled with a 
ruſhing mighty wind, Acts ii.; that he overſhadowed the 
bleſſed virgin, and begot the holy infant, Matth. 1. 18. 


that he made the apoſtles ſpeak all ſorts of tongues and 


languages ex tempore, and poured out ſtrange virtues and 
miraculous gifts upon the primitive Chriſtians, Luke i. 
35: theſe things we know as bare matter of fact, but 
the method of theſe operations we do not at all under- 
ſtand. Who can tell us now, what that is which we call 
INSPIRATION? What change is wrought in the brain, 
and what in the ſoul, and how the effect follows? Who 
will give us the juſt definition of a mracle ? what the 
proximate agent is above man, and whether they are all 
from the fame power? how the manner and proceſs of 
thoſe miraculous changes in matter may be conceived ? 
Theſe things we ſee darkly, and hope they will be ſet in 
a clearer light, and the doctrines of our religion more 
fully -xrounded to us, in that future world: for as ſe- 


veral things, obſcurely expreſſed in the Old Teſtament, 
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are more clearly revealed in the New; fo the ſame my- 
ſteries, in a ſucceeding ſtate, may ill receive a farther 
W 

The hiſtory of the angels, good or bad, makes another 

part of this providential ſyſtem. Chriſtian religion gives 
us ſome notices of both kinds, but very imperfect; what 
intereſt the good angels have in the government of the 
world, and in ordering the affairs of this earth, and man- 
kind; what ſubjection they have to our Saviour; and 
what part in his miniſtry; whether they are guardians to 
particular perſons, to kingdoms, to empires: all that we 
know at preſent, concerning theſe things, is but con- 
jectural. And as to the bad angels, who will give us 
an account of their fall, and of their former condition ? 
I had rather know the hiſtory of Lucifer, than of all the 
Babylonian and Perſian kings, nay, than of all the kings 
of the earth. What the birthright was of that mighty 
prince? what his dominions ? where his imperial court 
and reſidence? how he was depoſed ? for what crime, 
and by what 2A how he ſtill wages war againſt 
heaven, in his exile? what me, he hath? what 
is his power over mankind, and how limited? what 
change or damage he ſuffered by the coming of Chrſt, and 
how it altered the poſture of his affairs? where he will 
be impriſoned in the millennium, and what will be his laſt 
fate, and final doom? whether he may ever hope for a 
revolution or reſtauration? theſe things lie hid in the ſe- 
cret records oi providence, which then, 1 we will be 
opened to us. 

With. the revolution of worldr, we 8 before 
the revolution of V¹ which is another great circle of 
providence, to be ſtudied hereafter: we know little here, 
either of the pre-exiſtence or poſt-exiſtence of our ſouls, 
We know not what they will be, till the loud trump a- 
wakes us, and calls us again into the corporeal world. 
Whoknows how many turns he ſhall take upon this ſtage 
of the earth, and how many trials he ſhall have, before 
his doom will be finally concluded? Who knows where, 
or what is the ſtate of hell, where the ſouls of the wick 
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ed are faid to be for ever? what is the true ſtate of hea» 
ven? what our celeſtial bodies? and, what that ſove- 
reign happineſs that is called the Seatifical viſion? Our 


knowlege and conceptions of theſe things are, at preſent, 


very general and ſuperficial; but in the future kingdom 


of Chriſt, which is introductory to heaven itſelf, theſe 


imperfections, in a great meaſure, will be done away; 
and ſuch preparations wrought, both in the will and un- 
derſtanding, as may fit us for the life of angels, and the 
enjoyment of God in eternal glory. 

Thus you ſee in general, what will be the employ- 
ment of the ſaints in the bleſſed millennium : and though 
they have few of the trifling buſineſſes of this life, they 
will not want the beſt and nobleſt of diverſions, It is 
an happy thing, when a man's pleaſure is alſo his per- 
fection: for moſt mens pleaſures are ſuch as debaſe their 
nature: we commonly gratify our lower faculties, our 
paſſions, and our appetites; and theſe do not improve, 
but depreſs the mind; and beſides, they are ſo groſs, that 
the fineſt tempers are ſurfeited in a little time. There 
is no laſting pleaſure but contemplation ; all others grow 
flat and inſipid, upon frequent uſe; and when a man hath 
run thorough a ſet of vanities, in the declenſion of his age 
he knows not what to do with himſelf, if he cannot think; 
he ſaunters about, from one dull en to another, to 
wear out time; and hath no reaſon to value life; but 
becauſe he is afraid of death: but contemplation is a con- 
tinual ſpring of freſh pleaſures. Truth is inexhauſted; 
and when you are once in the right way, the farther you 


go, the greater diſcoveries you make, and with the greater 


joy. We are ſometimes highly pleaſed, and even tran- 
ſported, with little inventions in mathematics, or me- 
chanics, or natural philoſophy; all theſe things will 
make part of their diverſion and entertainment in that 
ſtate; all the doctrine of ſounds and harmony, of light, 
colours, and perſpective, will be known in perfection: 


but theſe I call diverſions, in compariſon of their higher 


and more ſerious ſpeculations, which will be the bulinels 
and happinels of that life, 
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Do but imagine, that they will have the ſcheme of all 
human affairs lying before them, from the chaos to the 
laſt period; the univerſal hiſtory and order of times; the 
whole ceconomy of the Chriſtian religon, and of all re- 
ligions in the world; the plan of the undertaking of the 
Meſſiah, with all other parts and ingredients of the pro- 
vidence of this earth: do but imagine this, I ſay, and 
you will eaſily allow, that when they contemplate the 
beauty, wiſdom, and goodneſs of the whole deſign, it 
mult needs raiſe great and noble paſſions, and a far richer 
joy, than either the pleaſures or ſpeculations of this life 
can excite in us: and this being the laſt a& and cloſe of 
all human affairs, it ought to be the more exquiſite and 
elaborate, that it may crown the work, ſatisfy the ſpe- 
Qators, and end in a general applauſe; the whole theatre 
reſounding with the praiſes of the great dramatiſt, and 
the wonderful art and order of the compoſition. 


C H A P. þ 4» 


Objeftions againſt the Millennium anſwered: with ſome 
conjectures concerning the ſtate of things after the Mil- 
lennium; and what will be the yu conſummation of this 
world, 


YOU ſee how nature and providence have conſpired, 
to make the millennium as happy a ſtate, as any terreſtrial 
ſtate can be: for, beſides health and plenty, peace, truth, 
and righteouſneſs will flouriſh there, and all the evils of 
this life ſtand excluded. There will be no ambitious 
princes ſtudying miſchief one againſt another, or contri- 
ving methods to bring their own ſubjects into ſlavery '; 
no mercenary ſtateſmen to aſſiſt and intrigue with them, 
no oppreſſion from the powerful, no ſnares or traps laid 
for the innocent, no treacherous friends, no malicious 

enemies, no knaves, cheats, hypocrites; the vermin of 
this earth, that ſwarm every-where. There will be 
nothing but truth, candor, ſincerity and ingenuity, as 
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in a ſociety or commonwealth of ſaints and philoſophers: 
in a word, it will be paradi/e reſtored, both as to inno- 
cency of temper, and the beauties of nature. 

I believe you will be apt to ſay; if this be not true, 
it is Pity but that it ſhould be true; for it is a very de- 
firable ſtate, where all good people would find themſelves 
mighily at eaſe. What is it that hinders it then? It muſt 
be ſome ill genius; for nature tends to ſuch a renovation, 
as we ſuppoſe; and ſcripture ſpeaks loudly of an happy 
ſtate to be ſome time or other on this ſide heaven: and 
what is there, pray, in this preſent world, natural or mo- 
ral, if I may aſk with reverence, that could make it worth 
the while for God to create it, if it never was better, nor 
ever will be better? Is there not more miſery than hap- 
pineſs? Is there not more vice than virtue in this world ? 
as if it had been made by a Manichean God. The earth 
barren, the heavens inconſtant; men wicked, and God 
offended: this is the poſture of our affairs; ſuch hath 
our world been hitherto, with wars and bloodſhed, fick- 
neſs and diſeaſes, poverty, ſervitude, and perpetual drudge- 
ry or the neceſſaries of a mortal life. We may there- 
fore reaſonably hope, from a God infinitely good and 
powerful, for better times, and a better ſtate, before the 
laſt period and conſummation of all things. 

But it will be objected, it may be, that, according to 
ſcripture, the vices and wickedneſs of men will continue 
to the end of the world; and fo there will be no room 
for ſuch an happy ſtate, as we hope for. Our Saviour 
ſays, Luke xviii, 8. When the ſon of man cometh, ſhall 


he find faith upon the earth? They ſhall eat, and drink, 
and play, as before the deſtruction of the o/d world, or of 


Sodom, (Luke xvii, 26, etc.) and the wickedneſs of thoſe 
men, you know, continued to the laſt. This objection 
may pinch thoſe that ſuppoſe the millennium to be in the 
preſent earth, and a thouſand years before the coming 
of our Saviour; for his words ſeem to imply, that the 
world will be in a ſtate of wickedneſs even till his com- 
ing. Accordingly, Antichriſt, or the man of ſin, is 
not ſaid to be deſtroyed till the coming of our Saviour, 
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2 Theſſ. ii. 8. and till he be deſtroyed, we cannot hope 
for a millennium, Laſtly, the coming of our Saviour is 
always repreſented, in ſcripture, as ſudden, ſurprizing, 


and unexpeſted; as /ightening breaking ſuddenly out of 


the clouds, (Luke xvii. 24. and ch. xxi. 34, 35.) or as 
a thief in the night, 1 Theſſ. v. 2, 3, 4. 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
Apoc. xvi. 15. But if there be ſuch a fore- runner of it as 
the millennial ſtate, whoſe bounds we know, according 


as that expires and draws to an end, men will be certain- 


ly advertiſed of the approaching of our Saviour, But 
this objection, as I told you, does not affect our hypo- 
theſis; for we ſuppoſe the millennium will not be till af- 
ter the coming of our Saviour, and the conflagration: 


and alſo, that his coming will be ſudden and ſurprizing; 


and that Antichriſt will continue in being, though not 
in the ſame degree of power, till that time: fo that they, 
who place the Millennium in the preſent earth, are chiefly 
concerned to anſwer this firſt objection. 

But you will object, it may be, in the ſecond place, 
that this Millennium, whereſoever it is, would degenerate 
at length into ſenſuality, and a Mahometan paradiſe : for 
where there are earthly pleaſures and earthly appetites, 
they will not be kept always in order, without any ex- 
ceſs or luxuriancy, eſpecially as to the ſenſes of touch 


and taſte, I am apt to think this is true, if the ſoul 


have no more power over the body than ſhe hath at pre- 
ſent, and our ſenſes, paſſions, and appetites be as ſtrong 
as they are now: but according to our explication of 
the millennium, we have great reaſon to hope that the foul 
will have a greater dominion over the reſurrection-body, 
than ſhe hath over this; and you know, we ſuppoſe, 
that none will truly inherit the millennium, but thoſe that 
riſe from the dead : nor do we admit any propagation 
there, nor the trouble or weakneſs of infants ; but that 
all riſe in a perfect age, and never die; being tranſlated, 
at the final judgment, to meet our Saviour in the clouds, 
and to be with him for ever: thus we eaſily avoid the 
force of this objection. - But thoſe that place the mil- 
lennium in this life, and to be enjoyed in theſe bodies, 
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mult find out ſome new preſervatives againſt vice, others 
wiſe they will be continually ſubject to degeneracy, 
Another objection may be taken from the perſonal reign 
of Chriſt upon earth; which is a thing incongruous, 
and yet aſſerted by many modern millennaries that Chriſt 
ſhould leave that right-hand of his Father, to come and 
paſs a thouſand years here below, living upon earth in 
an heavenly body; this, I confeſs, is a thing I never 
could digelt, and therefore I am not concerned in this 
objection; not thinking it neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould be 
perſonally preſent and reſident upon earth in the mi//en- 
aium, I am apt to believe that there will be then a ce- 
leſtial preſence of Chriſt, or a Shekinah, as we noted be- 


fore: as the ſun is preſent to the earth, yet never leaves 


its place in the firmament ; ſo Chriſt may be viſibly con- 
ſpicuous in his heavenly throne, as he was to St. Stephen, 
Acts vii. 55, 56. and yet never leave the right hand of 
his Father. And this would be a more glorious and il» 
luſtrious preſence, than if he ſhould deſcend, and con- 
verſe amongſt men in a perſonal ſhape: but theſe things 
not being diſtinctly revealed to us, we ought not to de- 
termine any thing concerning them, but with modeſty 
and ſubmiſſion. 

We have thus far pretty well eſraped, and kept our- 


ſelves out of the reach of the ordinary objections againſt 


the milleunium: but there remains one, concerning a 
double reſunrection, which muſt fall upon every hypothe- 
ſis, and it is this: the ſcripture, they ſay, ſpeaks but of 


one reſurrection; whereas the doctrine of the millennium 


ſuppoſes two; one at the beginning of the millennium, for 
the martyrs, and thoſe that enjoy that happy ſtate, and 
the other at the end of it; which is univerſal and final, 


in the laſt day of judgment. It is true, ſcripture ge- 


nerally ſpeaks of the reſurrection in groſs, without di- 
ſtinguiſhing firſt and ſecond; and ſo it ſpeaks of the com- 
ing of our Saviour, without dillin&ion of firſt or ſecond; 
yet it does not follow from that, that there is but one 
coming of our Saviour; ſo neither, that there is but one 
reſurrection. And ſeeing there is one place of ſcripture 

that 
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that ſpeaks diſtinctly of two reſurrections, namely, the 
xxth chap. of the Apocalypſe, that is to us a ſufficient 
warrant for aſſerting two; as there are ſome things in 
one evangeliſt that are not in another, yet we think them 
authentic if they be but in one: there are alſo ſome things 
in Daniel, concerning the Meſſiah, and concerning the 
re arredfion, that are not in the reſt of the prophets : yet 
we look upon his ſingle teſtimony as good authority. 
St, John wrote the laſt of all the apoſtles; and as the 
whole ſeries of his prophecies is new, reaching through 
the later times, to the conſummation of all things; ſo 
we cannot wonder if he had ſomething more particular 
revealed to him concerning the reſurrection : that which 
was ſpoken of before in general, being diſtinguiſhed now 
into firſt and /econd, or particular and univerſal, in this 
laſt prophet. [See Mr, Mede.] Some think St. Paul 
means no leſs, when he makes an order in the reſurre- 
ction; ſome riſing ſooner, ſome later, 1 Cor. xv. 23, 


224. 1 Theſſ. iv. 14, 15, etc. but whether that be ſo or 


no, St. John might have a more diſtin& revelation con- 

cerning it, than St. Paul had, or any one before him. 
After theſe objections, a great many queries and dif- 

ficulties might be propoſed, relating to the millennium 2 


but that is no more than what is found in all other mat- 


ters, remote from our knowlege. Who can anſwer all 
the queries that may be made concerning heaven, or hell, 
or paradiſe? When we know a thing as to the ſubſtance, 
we are not to let go our hold, though there remain fome 
difficulties unreſolved ; otherwiſe we ſhould be eternally 
ſceptical in moſt matters of knowlege: therefore, though 
we cannot, for example, give a full account of the di- 
ſtinction ofhabitations and inhabitants in the ſuture earth; 

or, of the order of the fir/t reſurrection, whether it be 
performed by degrees, and ſucceſſively, or all the inha- 


bitants of the new Jeruſalem riſe at once, and continue 
throughout the whole millennium: I ſay, though we can- 


not give a diſtin account of theſe, or ſuch-like particu- 

lars, we ought not therefore to deny or doubt whether 

there will be a new earth, or a firſt reſurr * on: for the 
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revelation goes clearly ſo far, and the obſcurity is only 
in the conſequences and dependencies of it; which pro- 
vidence thought fit, without farther light, to leave to our 
ſearch and diſquiſition. 

Scripture mentions one thing, at the end of the l- 
lennium, which is a common difficulty to all; and every 
one muſt contribute their beſt thoughts and conjectures 
towards the ſolution of it: it is the ſtrange doctrine of 
Gog and Magog, Apoc. xx. 8, 9. which are to riſe up 
in rebellion againſt rhe ſaints, and beſiege the holy city, 
and the holy camp : and this is to be upon the expira- 
tion of the thouſand years, when Satan is looſened; for 
no ſooner will his chains be knocked off, but he will 
put himſelf in the head of this army of giants, or ſons 
of the earth, and attack heaven, and the ſaints of the moſt 
High: but with ill ſucceſs; for there will come down 
fire and lightening from heaven, and conſume them, 
This, methinks, hath a great affinity with the hiſtory 
of the giants, rebelling and aſſaulting heaven, and ſtruck 
down by thunder-bolts: but that of ſetting mountains 
upon mountains, or toſſing them into the ſky, that is the 
poetical part, and we muſt not expect to find it in the 
prophecy. The poets told their fable, as of a thing paſt, 
and fo it was a fable; but the prophets ſpeak of it, as 
of a thing to come, and ſo it will be a reality: but how 
and in what ſenſe it is to be underſtood and explained, 
every one has the liberty to make the beſt judgment he can. 

Ezekiel mentions Gog and Magog, ch. xxxviii, and 
xxxix. which I take to be only types and ſhadows of 
theſe which we are now ſpeaking of, and not yet exem- 
plied, no more than his temple. And ſeeing this people 
is to be at the end of the millennium, and in the ſame 
earth with it, we muſt, according to our hypotheſis, 
plant them Ay the "Ig earth: and therefore all former 
conjectures, about the Turks, or Scythians, or other 
Barbarians, are out of doors with us, ſeeing the ſcene 
of this action does not lie in the preſent earth: they are 
alſo repreſented by the prophet, as a people diſtin& and 
ſeparate from the ſaints, not in their manners only, but 
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alſo in their ſeats and habitations; for they are ſaid to 
come up from the four corners of the earth, upon the 
breadth of the earth, and there to beſiege the camp of 
the ſaints, and the beloved city, Apoc. xx. 8, 9. This 
makes it ſeem probable to me, that there will be a double 
race of mankind in that future earth ; very different one 
from another, both as to their temper and diſpoſition, 
and as to their origin; the one born from heaven, ſons 
of God, and of the reſurrection, who are the true 
faints and heirs of the millennium: the other born of the 
earth, ſons of the earth, generated from the ſlime of the 
ground, and the heat of the ſun, as brute creatures were 
at firſt. This ſecond progeny or generation of men in 
the future earth, I underſtand to be ſignified by the pro- 
phet, under theſe borrowed or feigned names of Gog 
and Magog: and this earth- born race increaſing and mul- 
tiplying after the manner of men, by carnal propagation, 
after a thouſand years, grew numerous, as the ſand by 
the ſea; and therenpon made an irruption or inundation 
upon the face of the earth, and upon the habitatibns of 
the ſaints; as the barbarous nations did formerly upon 
m dee; or as the giants are ſaid to have made war 
againſt the Gods: but they were ſoon eonfounded in 
their impious and ſacrilegious deſign, being truck and 
conſumed by fire from heaven. 

Some will think, it may be, that there was ſuch a 
double race of mankind in the firſt world alſo; the /ors 
of Adam, and the ſons of God: becauſe it is ſaid, Gen. vi. 
When men began to multiply upon the face of the earth, that 
the SONS OF GOD SAW THE DAUGHTERS OF 


MEN, that they were fair, and they took them wives of 


all that they liked, Aud it is added preſently, ver. 4. 
There were giants in the earth in thoſe days; and alſo 4 
ter that, when the ſons of God came in unto the ws 20 
of men, and they bare children to them: the ſame became 
mighty men, which were of old, men of renown, Here ſeem 
to be two or three orders or races in this antediluvian 
world: the fons of God; the ſons and daughters of Adam ; 
and a third ſort, ariſing from the mixture and copula- 
U 2 
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tion of theſe, which are called mighty men of old, or 
heroes: beſides, here are giants mentioned; and to 
which they are to be reduced, it does not certainly appear. 
This mixture of theſe two races, whatſoever they were, 
gave, it ſeems, ſo great offence to God, that he deſtroyed 
that world upon it, in a deluge of water. It hath been 
matter of great difficulty, to determine who theſe /cns of 
God were, that fell in love with and married the daugh- 
ters of men. There are two conjectures that prevail 
moſt; one, that they were angels; and another, that 
they were of the poſterity of Seth, and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by their piety, and the worſhip of the true God; 
ſo that it was a great crime for them to mingle with the 
reſt of mankind, who are ſuppoſed to have been idola- 
ters. Neither of theſe opinions is to me ſatisfaRtory : 
for as to angels, good angels neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, Matth. xxii. 30.; and bad angels are not 
called the /3ns of God, Beſides, if angels were capable 
of thoſe mean pleaſures, we ought in reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that there are female angels, as well as male; for, ſure- 
ly, thoſe capacities are not in vain through a whole pe · 
Cies of beings. And if there be female angels, we can- 
not imagine but that they muſt be of a far more charm- 
ing beauty than the dowdy daughters of men. Then as 
to the line of Seth, it does not appear that there was any 
ſach diſtinction of idolaters and true worſhippers before 
the flood, or that there was any ſuch thing as idolatry 
at that time, nor for ſome ages after. Beſides, it is not 
{aid, that the ſons of God fell in love with the daughters 
of Cain, or of any degenerate race, but with the daugh- 
ters of Adam; which may be the daughters of Seth, as 
well as of any other: theſe conjectures therefore ſeem to 
be ſhallow, and ill-grounded ; but what the diſtinction 
was of thoſe two orders, remains yet very uncertain, 
St. Paul to the Galatians, «chap. iv. 21, 22, etc.) 
makes a diſtinction alſo of a double progeny ; that of 
Sarah, and that of Hagar: one was born according to 
the fleſh, aſter a natural manner, and the other by the 
divine power, or in virtue of the divine promiſe, This 
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diſtinction of a natural and ſupernatural origin, and of a 
double progeny, the one born to ſervitude, the other to 
liberty, repreſents very well either the manner of our 
preſent birth, and of our future, at the reſurrection; or 
that double progeny, and double manner of birth, which 
we ſuppoſe in the future earth, It is true, St. Paul ap- 
plies this to the law and the goſpel: but typical things, 
you know, have different aſpects and completions, which 
are not excluſive of one another; and ſo it may be here: 
but, however, this double race of mankind in the ſuture 
earth, to explain the doctrine of Gog and Magog, is 
but a conjecture, and does not pretend to be e 
conſidered. | 

The laſt thing that remains to be * and ac- 
counted for, is the upſhot and concluſion of all; name- 
ly, what will become of the earth after the thouſand years 
expired? Or, after the day of judgment paſt, and the 
ſaints tranſlated into heaven, what will be the face of 
things here below ? There being nothing expreſly re- 
vealed concerning this, we muſt not expect a poſitive 


reſolution of it : and the difficulty is not peculiar to our 


hypotheſis ; for though the millennium, and the final 
judgment, were concluded in the preſent earth, the que- 


ry would ſtill remain, what would become of this earth 


after the laſt day? ſo that all parties are equally con- 
cerned, and equally free, to give their opinion, what 


will be the laft ſtate and conſummation of this earth. Scri- 


pture, I told you, hath not defined this point; and the 


philoſophers ſay very little concerning it. The Stoics, 
indeed, ſpeak of the final reſolution of all things into 


fire; or into ether, which is the pureſt and ſubtleſt ſort 
of fire: ſo that the whole globe or maſs of the earth, 
and all particular bodies, will, according to them, be at 
laſt diſſolved into a liquid flame. Neither was this doc- 
trine firſt invented by the Stoics : Heraclitus taught it 
long before them; and ] take it to be as ancient as Or- 
pheus himſelf, who was the firſt philoſopher amongſt the 
Greeks : and he deriving his notions from the Barbaric 
philoſophers, or the ſages of the Eaſt, that ſchool of 
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wiſdom may be looked upon as the true ſeminary of 
this doctrine, as it was of moſt other natural knowlege, 

But this diſſolution of the earth into fire may be un- 
derſtood two ways; either that it will be diſſolved into 
a looſe flame, and ſo diſſipated and loſt as lightening in 
the air, and vaniſh into nothing; or that it will be diſ- 
ſolved into a fixed flame, ſuch as the ſun is, or a fixed 
ſtar. And I am of opinion, that the earth, after the laſt 
day of judgment, will be changed into the nature of a 
fan, or of a fixed (tar, and ſhine like them in the firma- 
ment; being all melted down into a maſs of ethereal 
matter, and enlightening a ſphere or orb round about it. 
J have no direct and demonſtrative proof of this, I con- 


feſs: but if planets were once fixed ſtars, as I believe 


they were, their revolution to the ſame itate again, in 
2 great circle of time, ſeems to be according to the me- 


thods of providence, which loves to recover what was 


loſt or decayed, after certain periods; and what was o- 
riginally good and happy, to make it ſo again; all nature, 
at laſt, being transformed into a like glory with the ſons 


of God, (Rom. viii. 21.) 


1 will not tel} you what foundation there is in u nature, 
for this change or transformation from the interior con- 
ſtitution of the earth, and the inſtances we have ſeen of 
new ſtars appearing in the heavens, _ I ſhould lead the 


Engliſh reader too far out of his way, todiſcourſe of theſe 


things: but if there be any paſſages or expreſſions in ſcri- 
pture that countenance ſuch a {tate of things after the day 
of judgment, it will not be improper to take notice of 
them. That radiant and illuſtrious Jeruſalem, deſcribed 
dy St. John, Apoc. xxi. ver. 10, 11, 12, etc. compoſed 
ail of gems and bright materials, clear and ſparkling, as 

a ſtar in the ſirmament: who can give an account what 
that is? its foundations, walls, gates, ſtreets, all the 
body of it, reſplendent as light or fire? What is there 
in nature, or in this univerſe, that bears any reſemblance 
with ſuch a phenomenon as is, unleſs it be a ſun, or 

a fixed ſtar? eſpecially if we add and conſider what fol- 
lows, ver. 23, that the city had xo need of the fan, nr of 
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the moon, to ſhine in it, ver. 25, and that there was no 


night there. This can be no terreſtrial body; it muſt be 
a a ſubſtance luminous in itſelf, and a fountain of light, 
as a fixed ſtar: and upon ſuch a change of the earth, or 


transformation, as this, would be brought to paſt the 


ſaying that is written, DEATH IS SW ALLOWED UP 
IN VICTORY. Which, indeed, St. Paul ſeems to ap- 


ply to our bodies in particular, x Cor. xv. 54. But 


in the viüth chap. to the Romans, he extends it to all 


nature, ver. 21. The creation itſelf alſo ſhall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty of 
the fons of God, And accordingly St. John, ſpeaking of 
the ſame time with St. Paul in that place to the Corin- 
thians, namely, of the general reſurrection, and day of 
judgment, ſays, death and hader, which we render hell, 
were caſt into the lake of fire, Apoc. xx. 14. This is their 
being ſwallowed up in victory, which St. Paul ſpeaks of; 
when death and hades, that is, all the region of morta- 
lity, the earth, and all its dependencies, are abſorpt in- 
to a maſs of fire, and converted, by a glorious victory 
over the powers of darkneſs, into a luminous body, and 


a region of light. 


This great iſſue and period of the earth, and of all hu- 
man affairs, though it ſeem to be founded in natnre, and 
ſupported by ſeveral expreſſions of ſcripture; yet we can- 
not, for want of full inſtruction, propoſe it otherwiſe 
than as a fair conjecture: the heavens and the earth ſhall 
fly away at the day of judgment, ſays the text, Apoc. 
xx. I1. and their place ſhall not be found, This muſt be 
underſtood of our heavens, and our earth; and their 
fying away, muſt be, their removing to ſome other part 
of the univerſe; ſo as their place or reſidence ſhall not 
be found any more here below. This is the eaſy and 
natural ſenſe of the words; and this tranſlation of the 
earth will not be without ſome change preceding, that 
makes it leave its place, and, with a lofty flight take 
its ſeat amongſt the ſtars. There we leave it; hav- 
ing conducted it, ſor the ſpace of ſeven thouſand years, 
through various changes, from a dark chaos, to a bright ſtar, 
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Of the SACRED 
THEORY OF THE EARTH. 


id : Jo take a Review of this Theory of the Earth, 
KF which we have now finiſhed, we mult conſider, 

firſt, the extent of it, and then the principal 
parts whereof it conſiſts : it reaches, as you ſee, from 
one end of the world to the other; from the firſt chaos 
to the laſt day, and the conſummation of all things, 
This, probably, will run the length of ſeven thouſand 
years; which is a good competent ſpace of time to ex- 
erciſe our thoughts upon, and to obſerve the ſeveral ſcenes 
which nature and providence bring into view within the 
compals of ſo many ages. 

The matter and principal parts of this Theory are ſuch 
things as are recorded in ſcripture; we do not feign a 
ſubject, and then deſcant upon it for diverſion; but en- 
deavour to give an intelligible and rational account of ſuch 
matters of fact, paſt or future, as are there ſpecified and 
declared, What it hath ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt 
to communicate to us, by hiſtory or prophecy, concern- 
ing the ſeveral ſtates and general changes of this earth, 
makes the argument of our diſcourſe: therefore the things 
themſelves muſt be taken for granted, in one ſenſe or 
other; ſeeing, beſides all other proofs, they have the 
authority of a revelation ; and our buſineſs is only to 
give ſuch an explication of them, as ſhall approve itſelf 
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to the faculties of man, and be conformable to ſcri- 
ture. 

| We will therefore firſt ſer down the things themſelves, 
that make the ſubject matter of this Theory,; and remind 
you of our explication of chem: then recollect the general 
proofs of that explication, from reaſon and nature; but 
more fully and particularly ſhew how it isgrounded upon 
ſcripture: the primary phenomena, whereof we are to give 
an account, are theſe five or fix: 


I. The original of the earth from a chaos, 

II. The ſtate of paradiſe, and the ante-diluvian world. 
III. The univerſal deluge. 

IV. The univerſal conflagration. 


V. The renovation of the world, or the new heavens and 


new earth. 


VI. The conſummation of all things, 


' Theſe are unqueſtionably in ſcripture; and theſe all 


relate, as you ſee, to the ſeveral forms, ſtates, and revolu- 


tions of this earth. We are therefore obliged to give a 
clear and coherent account of theſe phenomena, in that 
order and conſecution wherein they ſtand to one ano- 
cher. 

There are alſo in ſeripture ſome other things, relating 
to the ſame ſubjects, that may be called the ſecondary 
ingredients of this Theory, and are to be referred to their 
reſpective primary heads; ſuch are, for inſtance, 


I. The longævity of the ante=diluvians. 


H. The rupture of the great abyſs, at the deluge. 
NI. The appearing of the rainbow after the deluge, as a 
' frgn that there never ſhould be a ſecond flood. 


Theſe things ere hath alſo leſt upon record, as 
directions and indications how to underſtand the ante- 
diluvian ſtate, and the deluge itſelf, Whoſoever there- 
fore ſhall undertake to write the Theory of the Earth, 
muſt think himſelf bound to give us a juſt explication 

of 
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of theſe ſecondary phenomena, as well as of the pri- 
mary ; and that in ſuch a dependence and connexion, 
as to make thera give and receive light from one ano- 
ther. 

The former part of the taſk is concerning the world 
behind us, times and things paſt, that are already 
come to light: the latter is concerning the world before 
us, times and things to come; that lie yet in the boſom 
of providence, and in the feeds of nature: and theſe are 
chiefly the conflagration of the world, and the ren5vation 
of it, When theſe are over and expired, then comes the 
end, as St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xv. Then the heavens 
and the earth fly away, as St. John ſays, Apoc. xx, then 
is the conſummation of all things, and the laſt period of 
this ſublunary world, whatſoever it is. Thus far the 
theoriſt muſt go, and purſue the motions of nature, till 
all things are brought to reſt and ſilence: and in this 


latter part of the Theory there is alſo a collateral phæno- 


menon, the millennium, or thouſand years reign of Chriſt 
and his faints upon earth, to be conſidered. For this, 


according as it is repreſented in ſcripture, does imply a 


change in the natural world, as well as in the moral, 

and therefore muſt be HORS for in the Theory of the 
Earth atleaſt it muſt be there determined, whether that 
ſtate of the world, which is ſingular and extraordinary, 


will be before or after the conflagration, 


Theſe are the principals and incidents of this Theory 
of the Earth, as to the matter and ſubject of it; which, 
you ſee, is both important, and wholly taken out of ſcri- 
pture: as to our explication of theſe points, that is ſuf- 
ficiently known, being ſet down at large in four books of 
this Theory: therefore it remains only, having ſeen the 


matter of the Theory, to examine the form of it, and 


the proofs of it; for, from theſe two things it muſt re- 
ceive its cenſure. As to the form, the characters of a 
regular Theory ſeem to be theſe three: few and eaſy po- 
ftulatums ; union of parts; and a fitneſs to anſwer „fully 
and cleariy, all the phenomena to which it is ts be ap- 
pled. 
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We think our hypotheſis does not want any of theſe 
characters: as to the firſt, we take but one ſingle poſtu- 
latum for the whole Theory, and that an eaſy one, war- 
ranted both by ſcripture and antiquity ; namely, thar this 
earth roſe at firſt from a chaos: as to the ſecond, union of 
parts, the whole Theory is but one ſeries of cauſes and 
effects from that firſt chaos. Beſides, you can ſcarce ad- 
mit any one part of it, firſt, laſt, or intermediate, but 
you muſt, in conſequence of that, admit all the reſt, 
Grant me but that the deluge is truly explained, and III 
deſire no more for proof of all the Theory: or, if you 
begin at the other end, and grant the new heavens and 
new earth after the conflagration, you will be led back 
again to the firſt heavens and firſt earth that were before 
the flood: for St. John ſays, that new earth was without 
a ſea, Apoc. xxi. 1.; and it was a renation, or reſti- 
tution to ſome former ſtate of things: there was therefore 
ſome former earth without a ſea; which not being the 
preſent earth, it muſt be the ante-diluvian, Beſides, 
both St. John, and the prophet Eſaias, have repreſent- 
ed the new heavens and new earth, as paradiſaical, ac- 
cording as it is proved, book IV, chap. 2; and having 
told us the form of the new future earth, that it will have 
no ſea, it is a reaſonable inference that there was no ſca 
in the paradi/aical earth, However, from the form of 
this future earth, which St. John repreſents to us, we 
may at leaſt conclude, that an earth without a ſea, is no 
chimera, or impoſſibility, but rather a fit ſeat and habi- 
tation for the juſt and the innocent. 

Ihus you ſee the parts of the Theory link * hold faſt 
one another, according to the ſecond character: and as 
to the third, of being ſuited to the phanomera, we muſt 
refer that to the next head of prof. It may be truly 
ſaid, that bare coherence and union of parts is not a ſuf- 
ent proof; the parts of a fable or romance may hang 
aptly together, and yet have no truth in them: this is 
enough, indeed, to give the title of a juſt compoſition 
to any work, but not of a true one, till it appear that 
the concluſions and explications are grounded upon good 
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natural evidence, or upon good divine authority. We 


muſt therefore proceed now to the third thing to be 


conſidered in a Theory, what its proofs are? or, the 
grounds upon. which it ſtands, whether ſacred, or na- 
tural ? 7 

According to natural evidence, things are proved from 
their cauſes, or their effects; and we think we have this 
double order of proofs for the proof of our hypotheſis. 
As to the method of cauſes, we proceed from what is 
more ſimple, to what is more compound, and build all 


upon one foundation. Go but to the head of the Theory, 


and you will ſee the cauſes lying in a train before you, 
from firſt to laſt; and though you did not know the na- 
tural hiſtory of the world, paſt or future, you might, 
by intuition, foretell it, as to the grand revolutions and 
ſucceſſive faces of nature, through a long ſeries of ages, 
If we have given a true account of the motions of the 
chaos, we have alſo truly formed the firſt habitable 
earth; and if that be truly formed, we have thereby 
given a true account of the ſtate of paradiſe, and of all 
that depends upon it; and not of that only, but alſo of 
the univerſal deluge. Both theſe we have ſhewn in their 
cauſes: the one, from the form of that earth; and the 
other, from the fall of it into the abyſs: and though we 
had not been made acquainted with theſe things by an- 
tiquity, we might, in contemplation of the cauſes, have 
truly conceived them as properties or incidents to the 
firſt earth. But as to the deluge, I do not ſay, that we 
might have calculated the time, manner, and other cir- 
cumſtances of it: theſe things were regulated by provi- 
dence, in ſubordination to the moral world; but that 
there would be, at one time or other, a diſruption of that 
earth, or of the great abyſs, and, in conſequence of it, 
an univerſal deluge; fo far, I think, thelight of a Theory 
might carry us, 

Furthermore, in conſequence of this diſruption of the 
primzval earth, at the delnge, the preſent earth was made 
hollow and cavernous, [Theor. book iii. chap. 7, and 8. 
* by that means, due preparations being uſed, capa- 
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ble of combuſtion, or of periſhing by am unjverſa] fire : 
yet, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, this is as hard a ſtep to be 
made, in virtue of natural cauſes, as any in the whole 
Theory. But in recompence of that defect, the con- 
flagration is ſo plainly and literally taught us in fcripture, 
and avowed by antiquity, that it can fall under no diſ- 
pute, as to the thing itſelf; and as to a capacity or diſ- 
poſition to it in the preſent earth, that, I think, is ſuf- 
ficiently made out, 

"Then, the conflagration admitted, in that way it is 
explained in the third book; the earth, you ſee, is, by 
that fire, reduced to a ſecond chaos: a chaos truly fo 
called; and from that, as from the firit, ariſes another 
creation, or new heavens, and a new earth ; by the ſame 
canfes, and in the ſame form, with the paradiſaical. 
This is the renovation of the world; the reſtitution of all 
things, mentioned both by ſcripture and antiquity, and 
by the prophet Iſaiah, St. Peter, and St. John, called 
the new heavens and new earth + with this, as the laſt 

riod, and moſt glorious ſcene of all human affairs, our 
Theory concludes, as to this method of cauſes whereof 
Ve are now ſpeaking: 

I ſay, here it ends, as to the ada if cauſes : for 
though we purſue the earth ſtill farther, even to its laſt 
diſtolation, which is called the conſummation of all things ; 
yet all that we have ſuper-added upon that occaſion, 
is but problematical, and may, without prejudice to the 
Theory, be argued and diſputed on either hand. I do 
not know, but that our conjectures there may be well 
grounded: but, however, not ſpringing ſo directly from 


the fame root, or, at leaſt, not by ways ſo clear and vi- 


fible, I leave that part andecided; eſpecially ſeeing we 
pretend to. write-no more than the Theory of the Earth ; 
and therefore, as we begin no higher than the chaos, fo 
we are not obliged to go any farther than to the laſt ſtate 
of a terreſtrial conſiſtency, which is that of the new hea- 
dens, and the new earth, 

This is the firſt natural proof, from the order of cauſes : 
the ſecond is, from the conſideration of effects; name - 


is, an univerſal inundation of the whole earth, above 


open of the great abyſs, (for thus far Moſes leads us) is 


are no ſources or ſtores of water ſufficient for ſuch an ef- 
ſeect, that may be drawn upon the earth, and drawn off 
again, but by ſuppoſing ſuch an abyſs, and ſuch a dif- 


diluvian world, we have ſet them down in order in the 
fecond book, and applicd to each of them its proper ex- 
plication, from the fame hypotheſis, We have alſo 
given an account of that character which antiquity always 


as they called it; namely, equality of ſeaſons throughout the 
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ly, of ſuch effects as are already in being: and therefore 
this proof can extend only to that part of the Theory 
that explains the preſent and paſt form of the phznome- 
na of the earth. What is future, mult be left to a far- 
ther trial, when the things come to paſs, and preſent 


themſelves to be examined and compared with the hy- 


potheſis. As to the preſent form of the earth, we call 
all nature to witneſs for us; the rocks and the moun- 


tains, the hills and the valleys, the deep and wide ſea, 


and the caverns of the ground: let theſe ſpeak, and tell 
their origin; how the body of the earth came to be thus 
torn and mangled; if this ſtrange and irregular ſtructure 
was not the effect of a ruin, and of ſuch a ruin as was 
univerſal over the face of the whole globe. But we have 


given ſuch a full explication of this, in the firſt part of 
the Theory, from chap. ix. to the end of that treatiſe, 
that we dare ſtand to the judgment of any that reads 


thoſe four chapters, to determine if the hypotheſis does 
not anfwer all thoſe phenomena, eaſy and adequately. 

The next phenomenon to be conſidered, is the deluge, 
with its adjuncts: this alſo is fully explained by our hy- 
potheſis, in the 1id, iüd, and vith chapters of the firſt 
book; where it is ſhewn, that the Mo/aical deluge, that 


the tops of the higheſt mountains, made by a breaking 


fully explained by this hypotheſis, and cannot be con- 
ceived in any other method hitherto propoſed. There 


ruption of it, as the Theory repreſents. 
Laſtly, as to the phenomena of paradiſe, and the ante- 


aſſigned to the firſt age of the world, or the golden age, 
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year, or a perpetual equinox. We have alſo taken in 
all the adjuncts or concomitants of theſe ſtates, as they 
are mentioned in ſcripture ; the longaevity of the ante- 
diluvians, and the declenſion of their age by degrees, af- 
ter the flood; as alſo that wonderful phænomenon, the 
rainbou, which appeared to Noah for a ſign, that the 
earth ſhould never undergo a ſecond deluge. And we 
have ſhewn ['Theor. book ii. chap. 5.] wherein the force 
and propriety of that ſign conſiſted, for confirming 
Noah's faith in the promiſe, and in the divine veraci- 
Thus far we have explained the paſt phenomena of the 
natural world: the reſt are futurities, which ſtill lie hid 
in their cauſes; and we cannot properly prove a Theory 


from effects that are not yet in being: but ſo far as they 


are foretold in ſcripture, both as to ſubſtance and cir- 
eumſtance, in proſecution of the ſame principles, we have 
ante-dated their birth, and ſhewn how they will come 
to pals. We may therefore, I think, reaſonably con- 


clude, that this Theory has peſormed its taſk, and an- 


ſwered its title; having given an account of all the ge- 
neral changes of the natural world, as far as either ſacred 
hiſtory looks backwards, or — prophecy looks for- 


wards; ſo far as the one tells us what is paſt in nature, 


and the other what is to come: and if all this be nothing 


but an appearance of —_ it is a kind of Oy m_ 
us to be deceived. 


Ao SOtamndiciradaint evidence, from the canſes or ef- 


fects: we now proceed to ſeripture, which will make the 


greateſt part of this Review. The ſacred baſis upon which 


the whole Theory ſtands, is the doctrine of st. Peter, 


delivered in his /econd epiſtle, and third chapter, con- 


cerning the triple order and ſucceſſion of the heavens, 


and the earth; that comprehends the whole extent of our 
Theory, which, indeed, is but a large commentary upon 
St. Peter's text. The apoſile ſets out a three-fold ſtate 
of the heavens and earth, with ſome general properties 
of each, taken from their different conſtitution; and dif- 
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ferent fate. The Theory takes the ſame three-fold ſtate 


of the heavens and the earth; and explains more parti- 
cularly, wherein their different conſtitution conſiſts ; and 
how, under the conduct of providence, their different 


fate depends upon it, Let us ſet down the apoſtle's words, 
with the occaſion of them, and their plain ſenſe, accord- 


ing to the moſt eaſy and natural explication : 

2 Pet. iii. ver. 3. Knowing this firſt, that there ſhall 
come in the laft days ſcoffers, walking after their ewn 
an, 

4. And ſaying, ii is the promiſe of his coming? for 
ſince the fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. 

$5. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens, were of old, ond the earth con- 
fiſting of water, and by water. | 

6. Whereby the world that then Was, being over flowed 
with water, periſhed, 

7. But the heavens and the earth that are now, by the 
ſame word are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire againſt the 
day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men. 

10. The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; 
in the which the heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, 

and the elements fhall melt with fervent heat, the earth al- 
fo, and the works that are therein ſball be burnt up. 

13. Nevertheleſ; we, according to his promiſe, hk for 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 8 1 5 
ne. | 
OR is the whole Aiſcourſe, ſo far as relates to our 
ſubject. St. Peter, you ſee, had met with ſome that 
oled at the future deſtruction of the world, and the 
coming of our Saviour; and they were men, it ſeems, 


that pretended to philoſophy and argument; and they 


uſe this argument for their opinion; ſeeing there hath 
been no change in nature, or in the world, from the begin- 
ning to this time, why frould we think there will be any 
change for. the future? 

The apoſtle anſwers to this; that they willivgly for» 
set, or are ignorant, that there were heavens of old, 
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and an earth, ſo and ſo conſtituted, conſiſting of water, 
and by water; by reaſon whereof, that world, or thoſe 
| heavens and that earth, periſhed in a deluge of water: 


but, ſaith, he, the heavens and the earth that are now, 
are of another conſtitution, fitted and reſerved to ano- 
ther fate; namely, to periſh by fire: and after theſe are 
periſhed, there will be new heavens, and a new earth, 
according to God's promiſe. 

This is an eaſy paraphraſe, and the hin and genu- 
ine ſenſe of the apoſtle's diſcourſe; and no body, I think, 


would ever look after any other ſenſe, if this did not 


carry them out of their uſual road, and point to conclu- 
fions which they did not fancy. This ſenſe, you ſee, 
hits the objection directly, or the cavil which theſe ſcof- 
fers made; and tells them, that they vainly pretend that 
there hath been no change in the world ſince the begin- 
ning; for there was one ſort of heavens and earth before 
the flood, and another ſort now, the firſt having been 
deſtroyed at the deluge. So that the apoſtle's argument 
ſtands upon this foundation, that there is a diverlity be- 
twixt the preſent heavens and earth and the ante-diluvian 
heavens and earth: take away that, and you take away 
all the force of his anſwer. _ 

Then as to his new heavens and new earth after the 
conflagration, they muſt be material and natural, in the 
fame ſenſe and ſignification with the former heavens and 
earth; unleſs you will offer open violence to the text. 
So that this triplicity of the heavens and the earth, is the 
firſt, obvious, plain ſenſe of the apoſtle's diſcourſe ; which 
every one would readily accept, if it did not draw after 
it a long train of conſequences, and lead them-into other 
worlds than they ever thought of before, or are willing 
10 enter upon now. 

But we ſhall have occaſion by and _ to examine 
this text more fully in all its circumſtances: give me 


leave, in the mean time, to obſerve, that St. Paul alſo 


implies that triple creation which St. Peter expreſſes : St. 


Paul, I fay, in the viith chapter to the. Romans, ver. 
20, 21. tells us * a creation that will be redeemed from 


; 


. an 
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vanity, which are the new heavens and new earth to come: 
a creation in ſubjedtion to vanity, which is the preſent ſtate 
of the world; and a creation that was ſubjected to vani- 
ty, in hopes of being reſtored, which was the firſt pa- 
radiſaical creation; and theſe are three ſtates of the 
natural world, which make the ſubject of our Theory, 
To theſe two places of St. Peter and St. Paul, I might 
add that third in St. John, concerning the new heavens 
and new earth, with that diſtinguiſhing character, that the 
earth was without A /ea: as this diſtinguiſheth it from 
the preſent earth, ſo, being a reſtitution or reſtauration, 
as we noted before, it muſt be the ſame with ſome for- 
mer earth; and, conſequently, it implies, that there was 
another precedent ſtate of the natural world, to which 
this is a reſtitution, Theſe three places I allege, as com- 


prehending and confirming the Theory in its full extent: 


but we do not ſuppoſe them all of the ſame force and 
clearneſs; St. Peter leads the way, and pives light and 
ſtrength to the other two, When a point is proved by 
one clear text, we allow others, as auxiliaries, that are 
not of the ſame clearneſs; but being opened, receive 
light from the primary text, and reflect it upon the argu- 
ment, 

So much for the Theory in general: we will now take 
one or two principal heads of it, which virtvally contain 
all the reſt, and examine them more ſtrictly and particu- 
larly, in reference to their agreement with ſcripture. 
The two heads we pitch upon, ſhall be our explication 
of the deluge, and our explication of the new heavens 
and new earth: we told you before, theſe two were as 
the hinges, upon which all the Theory moves, and which 


hold the parts of it in firm union one with another. As 
do the deluge, if I have explained that aright, by the diſ- 


ruption of the great abyſs, and the diſſolution of the 
earth that covered it, all the reſt follows in ſuch a chain 
of conſequences as cannot be broken, Wherefore, in 

order to the proof of that explication, and of all that de- 
pendy upon it, I will make bold to lay down this propo- 
lition, that our hypotheſis concerning the univerſal deluge, 
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is not only more agreeable to reaſon and philoſophy, than any 
other yet propoſed to the world, but is alf5. more agreeable 
to ſtripture ; namely, to ſuch places of ſcripture as re- 
flect upon the deluge, the aby/3, and the form of the 


firſt earth; and particularly to the hiſtory of Noah's flood, 
as recorded by Miſes. If 1 can make this good, it will, 


doubtleſs, give ſatisfaction to all that are free and in- 
telligent; and I deſire their patience, if I proceed ſlow- 
ly and by ſeveral ſteps. We will divide our taſk into 


parts, and examine them ſeparately ; firſt, by ſcripture 
in general; and then, by Moſes his hiſtory and deſcri- 


ption of the flood. | 

Our hypotheſis of the deluge conſiſts of three princi- 
pal heads, or differs remarkably in three things, from 
the common explication. Firſt, in that we ſuppoſe the 
antediluvian earth to have been of another form and con- 
ſtitution from the preſent earth; with the 5 placed 
under it. 

Secondly, in that we ſuppoſe the deluge to have been 
made, not by any inundation of the ſea, or overflowing 
of fountains and rivers, nor (principally) by any exceſs 
of rains; but by a real diſſolution of the exterior earth, 
and diſruption of the abyſs which it covered: theſe are 


the two principal cp ak : to which may be 2 as a 
corollary, 


Thirdly, that the deluge was not in the nature of a 
ſtanding pool; the waters lying every- where level, of an 


equal depth, and with a uniform ſurface ; but was made 
by a fluctuation and commotion of the abyſs, upon the 
diſruption : : which commotion being over, the waters 


retired into their channels, and let the dry land appear. 


Theſe are the moſt material and fundamental parts of 
our hypotheſis; 'and theſe being proved conſonant to 
ſcripture, there can be no doubt of the reſt. 

We begin with the firſt ; that the antediluvian earth 
was of another form and conſtitution from the preſent 


earth, with the abyſs placed under it. This is confirmed 
in ſeripnire, both by ſuch places as aſſert a diverſity in 


general; and by other places that intimate to us, wheres 
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in that diverſity conſiſted, and what was the form of the 


firſt earth. That diſcourſe of St. Peter's, which we have 


ſet before you, concerning the paſt, preſent, and future 


heavens and earth, is ſo full a proof of this diverſity in 
general, that you muſt either allow it, or make the apo- 
{tle's argumentation of no effect: he ſpeaks plainly of 
the natural world, the heavens and the earth; and he 
makes a plain diſin&ion, or rather oppoſition, betwixt 
thoſe before and after the flood. So that the leaſt we 


can conclude from his words, is a diverſity betwixt them; 


in anſwer to that identity or immutability of nature, 
which the ſcoffers pretended to have been ever ſince the 
beginning. 

But though the apoſtle, to me, ſpeaks plainly of the 
natural world, and diſtinguiſhes that which was before 
the flood, from the preſent; yet there are ſome that will 
allow 88 of theſe to be contained in St. Peter's words; 
and by that means would make this whole diſcourſe of 


little or no effect, as to our purpoſe: and ſeeing we, 


on the contrary, have made it the chief ſeripture baſis 
of the whole Theory of the Earth, we are obliged to free 
it from thoſe falſe gloſſes, or miſ-interpretations, that 
leſſen the force of its teſtimony, or make it * inef- 
fectual. 


Theſe interpreters ſay, that st. Peter meant no more 


than to mind theſe ſcoffers, that the world was once de- 


ſtroyed by a deluge of water; meaning the animate world, 
mankind, and living creatures; and that it ſhall be bon 
ſtroyed again by another element, namely, by fire: ſo 
as there is no oppoſition or diverſity betwixt the two na- 
tural worlds, taught or intended by the apoſtle ; but on- 
ly in reference to their different fate, or manner of pe- 


Tiſhing, and not of their different nature or Fanfitur | 


tion, 

Here are two main points, you ſee, wherein our in- 
terpretations of this diſcourſe of the apoſtle differ, Firſt, 
In that they make the apoſtle (in that 6th verſe) to un- 
derſtand only the world animate, or men and brute crea- 
tures: that theſe were, indeed, deſtroyed ; but not the 
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natural world, or the form and conſtitution of the then 
earth and heavens. Secondly, That there is no diver- 
ſity or oppoſition made by St. Peter, betwixt the ancient 
heavens and earth, and the preſent, as to their form and 
conſtitution, We pretend that theſe are miſ-apprehen- 
ſions or miſ-repreſentations of the ſenſe of the apoſtle, 
in both reſpects, and offer theſe reaſons to prove them 
to be ſo. 

For the firſt point; that the apoſtle ſpeaks here of 
the natural world, particularly i in the 6th verſe, and that 
it periſhed, as well as the —_ theſe conſiderations 
ſeem to prove : 

Firſt, Becauſe the argument or ground theſe coffers 
went upon, was taken from the natural world, its con- 


ſtancy and permanency in the ſame ſtate from the begin- 


ning ; therefore if the apoſtle anſwers ad idem, and takes 
away their argument, he muſt underſtand the ſame na- 
tural world, and ſne that it hath been changed, or hath 
periſhed. 

You will fay, it may be, the apoſtle doth not deny, 
nor take away the ground they went upon, but denies 
the*conſequence they made from it; that therefire there 
would be m change, becauſe there had been none. No, 
neither doth he do this, if by the world, in the 6th verſe, 
he underſtands mankind only ; for their ground was this, 


there hath been no change in the natural world; their con- 


ſequence this, therefore their will be none, nor any con- 
| flagration. Now the apoſtle's anſwer, according to you, 


is this, you forget that mankind hath been deſtroyed in a de- 


Age. And what then? What is this to the natural world, 
whereof they were ſpeaking? This takes away neither 
antecedent nor conſequent, neither ground nor inference, 
nor any way toucheth their argument, which proceeded 
from the natural world, to the naturai world: therefore 
you muſt either ſuppoſe that the apoſtle takes away their 
ground, or he takes away nothing, 

Secondly, What is it that the apoſtle tells theſe ſcof- 
fers they were ignorant of? That there was a deluge that 
deſtroyed mankind ? They could not be i — of that, 


nor 
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nor pretend to be ſo: it was therefore the conſtitution 
of thoſe old heavens and earth, and the change or de- 
ſtruction of them at the deluge, that they were ignorant of, 
or did not attend to; and of this the apoſtle minds them. 
Theſe ſcoffers appear to have been Jews, by the phraſe 
they uſe, /ince the fathers fell aſizep; which, in both parts 
of it, is a Judaica] expreſſion. And does St. Peter tell 
the Jews, that had Moſes read to them every Sabbath, 
that they were ignorant that mankind was once deſtroyed with 
a deluge in the days of Noah ? Or could they pretend to 
be ignorant of that, without making themſelves ridiculous 


both to Jews and Chriſtians “? Beſides, theſe do not 


ſeem to have been of the vulgar amongſt them; ſor they 
bring a philoſophical argument for their opinion; and 
alſo in their very argument, they refer to the hiſtory of 


the Old Teſtament, in ſaying, /ince the fathers fell aſleep ; 


amongſt which fathers, Noah was one of the moſt re- 
markable, 

Thirdly, the deſign of the apoſtle is to prove to chem, 
or to diſpoſe them to the belief of the conflagration, or 
future deſtruction of the world ; which, I ſuppoſe, yon 
will not deny to be a deſtruction of the natural world; 
therefore, to prove or perſuade this, he muſt uſe an ar- 
gument taken from a precedent deſtruction of the natural 
world; for to give an inſtance of the periſhing of man- 
kind only would not reach home to his purpoſe. And 
you are to obſerve here, that the apoſtle does not proceed 
againſt them barely by authority; for what would that 
have booted ? If theſe ſcoffers would have ſubmitted to 
authority, they had already the authority of the prophets 
and apoſtles in this point; but he deals with them at 


their. open weapen, and oppoſes reaſons to reaſons: 


Vor. II. = 


* There was a ſet among the Jews that held this perpetuity 
and immutability of nature; and Maimonides himſelf was of this 
principle, and gives the ſame reaſon for it with the ſcoff-rs here in 
the text, Quod mundus retinet et ſequitur conſuetudi nem ſuam. And 
as to thoſe of the Jews that were Ariſtoteleans, it was very ſuitable 


to their principles to hold the incorruptibility of the world, as their 
maſter did, Vid. Med, in loc, 
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| what hath been done, may be done 3 and if the natural 


world hath been once deſtroyed, it is not hard, nor un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe thoſe prophecies to be true, that 
ſay, it ſhall be deſtroyed again. 

Fourthly, unleſs we underſtand here the natural world, 
we make the apoſtle both redundant in his diſcourſe, and 
alſo very obſcure in an eaſy argument: if his deſign was 
only to tell them that mankind was once deſtroyed in a 
deluge, what is that to the heavens and the earth ? The 


5th verſe would be ſuperfluous; which yet he ſeems to 


make the foundation of his diſcourſe. He might have 
told them how mankind had periſhed before with a de- 
luge, and aggravated that deſtruction as much as he pleaſ- 
ed, without telling them how the heavens and the earth 
were conſtituted then; what was that to the purpoſe, if 
it had no dependence or connection with the other? 
In the precedent chapter, ver. 5. when he ſpeaks only 
of the flood's deſtroying mankind, he mentions no- 
thing of the heavens or the earth; and if you make him 
to intend no more here, what he ſays more is ſuperflu- 
Ous. 

I alſo add, that you make the apoſtle very obſcure 
and operoſe in a very eaſy argument: how eaſy had it 
been for him, without this apparatus, to have told them, 
as he did before, that God brought a flood upon the 
world of the ungodly, and not given us fo much difh- 
culty to underſtand his ſenſe, or ſuch a ſuſpicion and 
appearance, that he intended ſomething more ! For that 
there is at leaſt a great appearance and tendency to a far- 
ther ſenſe, I think none can deny; and St. Auſtin, Di- 
dymus Alex. Bede, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, underſtood 
it plainly of the natural world; alſo modern expoſitors 
and critics, as Cajetan, Eſtius, Druſius, Heinſius, have 
extended it to the natural world, more or leſs, though 
they had no Theory to miſlead them, nor ſo much as an 
hypotheſis to ſupport them; but attended only to the 
tenor of the apoſtle 8 diſcourſe, which conſtrained them 
40 that ſenſe, in whole, or in part. 


Fifthly, the RS carries it upon the natural world 
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the oppoſit tion lies betwixt the & 2X TaM1 payer x; yn, and 
@ voy spayc j Vn, the heavens that were of old, and the 
earth, and the preſent heavens and earth, or the two na- 
tural worlds: and if they will not allow them to be op- 
poſed in their natures, (which yet we ſhall prove by and 
by) at leaſt they muſt be oppoſed in their fate; and ag 
this is to periſh by fire, ſo that periſhed by water; and 
if it periſhed by water, it periſhed ; which is all we con- 
tend for at preſent. 

Laſtly, If we would be as eaſily governed in the ex- 
polition of this place, as we are of other places of ſcri- 
pture, it would be enough to ſuggeſt, that in reaſon and 
fairneſs of interpretation, the ſame world is deſtroyed in 
the 6th verſe, that was deſcribed in the foregoing verſe 
but it is the natural world that is deſcribed there, the 
heavens and the earth ſo and ſo conſtituted ; and there- 
fore, in fairneſs of interpretation, they ov ght to be un- 
derſtood here; that world being the fubje&t that went 
immediately before, and there being nothing in the words 
that reſtrains them to the animate world, or to mankind, 
In the ii ch. ver. 5 the apoſtle does reſtrain the word 
vie, by adding dotcay, the world of the ungodly ; 
but here it is not only illimited, but, according to the 
context, both preceding and following, to be extended 
to the riatural world: I ſay, by the following context 
too; for ſo it anſwers to the world that is to periſh by 
fire; which. will reach the frame of nature, as well as 
mankind, 

For a concluſion of this firſt point, I will ſet down St. 
Auſtin's judgment in this caſe, who, in ſeveral parts of 
his works, hath interpreted this place of St. Peter, of the 
natural world, As to the heavens, he hath theſe words, 
in his expoſition upon Geneſis, Hos etiam aerios cœlos 
quondam periiſſæ diluvio, in quadam earum, que cononica 
eppellantur, epiſtola legimus. We read in one of the epiſtlet 
called canonical, meaning this of St. Peter's, that the ae+ 
rial heavens periſhed in the deluge. And he concerns 
himſelf there, to let you know that it was not the ſtarry 
heavens that were deſtroyed ; the waters could not reach 
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ſo high, but the regions of our air. Then afterwards 
he hath theſe words, Facilius eos (cœlos) ſecundum illius 
epiſtole auctoritatem credimus periiſſe, et alios, ſicut ibi 


ſeribitur, repoſitos. We do more eaſily believe, according 


to the authority of that epiſtle, thoſe heavens to have periſb- 
ed, and others, as it is there written, ſubſtituted in their 
place. In like manner, and to the ſame ſenſe, he hath 


theſe words upon Pſal. ci. Herii utique cæli perierunt ut 


Propinqui terris, ſecundum quod dicuntur volucres celi ; ſunt 
autem et ceti celorum, ſuperiores in firmamento „ ſed utrum 
et ipſi perituri ſint igni, an hi ſali, qui etiam diluvio peri- 
erunt, diſceptatio eſt aliguanto ſcrupuleſior inter doctos. 
And in his book de Civ. Dei, he hath ſeveral paſſages 
to the ſame purpoſe ; Quemadimodum in apoſwolica illa epi- 
Nola a toto pars accipitur, quod diluvio periifſe dictus eſt 
mundus, quamvis fola ejus cum ſuis cœlis pars ima perierit. 
Theſe being to the ſame effect with the firſt citation, I 
need not make them Engliſh; and this laſt place refers 
to the earth, as well as the heavens, as ſeveral other 
places in St. Auſtin do, whereof we ſhall give you an 
account, when we come to ſne his judgment concerning 
the ſecond point, the diverſity of the ante-diluvian and 
Poſt-diluvian world: this being but a fore-taſte of his good 
will and inclinations towards this doctrine, 

Theſe conſiderations alleged, ſo far as I can judge, 
are full and unanſwerable proofs, that this diſcourſe of 
the apoſtle's comprehends and refers to the natural world; 
and conſequently, they warrant our interpretation in this 
particular, and deſtroy the contrary. We have but one 
ſtep more to make good, that there was 4 change made 
in this natural world at the deluge, according to the a- 
poſtle; ; and this is to confute the ſecond part of their 
interpretation, which ſuppoſeth that St. Peter makes no 
diſtinction or oppoſition betwixt the ante- diluvian heavens 
and earth, and the preſent heavens and earth, in that 
reſpec. 

This ſecond difference betwint us, methinks, is ſtill 

harſher than the firſt, and contrary to the very form, as 
well as to the matter of the apoſtle's diſcourſe; for there 
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is a plain antitheſis, or oppoſition, made betwixt the 


heavens and the earth of old, (ver. the zth) and the 
heavens and the earth that are now, ver, the 7th) ot 
£XT ANI Epavot tn yn, and or voy "payer &; ni 
Vn, and the adverſitive particle Je, but, you ſee, marks 
the oppoſition ; ſo that it is full and plain, according to 
grammar and logic, And that the parts or members of 
this oppoſition differ in nature from one another, is cer- 
tain from this; becauſe, otherwiſe, the apoſtle's argu- 
ment or diſcourſe is of no effect, concludes nothing to 
the purpoſe; he makes no anſwer to the objection, nor 
proves any thing againſt the ſcoffers, unleſs you admit 


that diverſity : for they ſaid, all things had been the ſume 
from the beginning in the natural world; and unleſs he ſay, 


as he manifeſtly does, that there hath been a change in 
nature, and that the heavens and earth that are now, 
are different ſrom the ancient heavens and earth which 
periſhed at the flood, he ſays nothing to deſtroy their ar- 
gument, nor to confirm the prophetical doctrine of the 
future deſtruction of the natural world. 

This, I think, would be enough to ſatisfy any elear 
and free mind concerning the meaning of the apoſtle: 
but becauſe I defire to give as full a light to this place as I 
can, and to put the ſenſe of it out of controverſy, if poſ- 
ſible, for the future, I will make ſome farther remarks, 
to confirm this expoſition. 

And we may obſerve, that ſeveral of thoſe reaſons 
which we have given, to prove that the natural world 
is underſtood by St. Peter, are double reaſons; and do- 
alſo prove the other point in queſtion, a diverſity betwixt 
the two natural worlds, the ante-diluvian, and the preſent, 
As for inſtance : unleſs you admit this diverſity betwixt 


the two natural worlds, you make the 5th verſe in this 


chapter ſuperfluous and uſeleſs; and you muſt ſuppoſe 
the apoſtle to make an inference here without premiſes, 


In the 6th verſe he makes an inference *, whereby tlie 


* A} ov, per gue, Vulgat. Quamobrem. Beza. Qua de ca 
Grot, Nemo inter pretum reddidit 3; &v, per quas; ſub . a- 
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world that then was, periſhed in a deluge : what does this 
whereby relate to? by reaſon of what? Sure, of the par- 
ticular conſtitution of the heavens and the earth imme- 
diately before deſcribed. Neither would it have ſigni- 
fied any thing to the ſcoffers, for the apoſtle to have 
told them how the ante-diluvian heavens and earth were 
conſtituted, if they were conſtituted juſt in the ſame man- 
ner as the preſent, 

Beſides, what is it, as I aſked before, that the apoſtle 
tells theſe ſcoffers they were ignorant of? Does he not 
ſay formally and expreſly, (ver. 5.) that they were ig- 
norant that the heavens and the earth were conſtituted 
ſo and ſo, before the flood? But if they were conſtitut- 
ed as theſe preſent heavens and earth are, they were 
not ignorant of their conſtitution, nor did pretend to 
be ignorant ; for their own (miſtaken) argument ſuppoſ- 
eth it. 

But before we proceed any farther, give me leave to 
note the impropriety of our tranſlation, i in the 5th verſe, 
or latter part of it; EE USa7@» x) di OS dra (vel di 
UILTS>) owirion. This we tranſlate fanding in the wa- 
ter, and out of the water; which is done manifeſtly in 
compliance with the preſent form of the earth, and the 
notions of the tranſlators, and not according to the na- 
tural force and ſenſe of the Greek words. If one met 
with this ſentence “ in a Greek Author, who would ever 
render it ſtanding in the water, and out of the water ? Nor 


quas. Hor enim argumentationem apoſtolicam tolleret, ſupponeretque 
m#lluffores illos ignoralſe quod olim fuerit diluvium ; quod ſupponi non 
Poe ſupra oſtendimus. 

* This phraſe or manner of ſpeech ouverava: tx vel sg is not 
vnuſual in Greek authors; 3 and upon a like ſubject, Plato ſaith, 
d Is 2607 pov TWESavar in Tuoos VIaToS, dipns, Yig, but he that 
Mould tranſlate Plato, the wworld ftands out of Fre, water, etc. would 
be thought neither Graccian, nor philoſopner. The ſame phraſe 
is uſed in reciting Heraclitus his opinion, Ta TXxvTa in Tupac ov- 
vt dναν % Gig Tro avanruto vas. And alſo j in Thales“ s, which is 
Kill nearer to the ſubject, tz T3 vIar2g, get, TUVECAYAL, TAvTH, 
which Cicero renders, cx agua, diæxit, conflare omnia. So that it 
3s eaſy to know the true importance of this phraſe, and how ill it 
s rendered in the Engliſh, fanding out of the water, 
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do I know any Latin tranſlator that hath ventured to 


render them in that ſenſe, nor any Latin Father; Sr. 
Auſtin and St. Jerome, I am ſure, do not, but Conſi/tens 
ex aqua, or ac aqua et per aquam ; for that later phraſe 
alſo, cuyes eiu  vdaT®>, does not, with fo good pro- 
priety, ſignify to ſtand in the water, as to conſiſt or ſub- 
{iſt by water, or by the help of water; Tanguem per cau- 


ſam ſiuſtinentem, as St. Auſtin and Jerome render it. Nei- 


ther does that inſtance they give from 1 Pet. iii. 20. 
prove any thing to the contrary; for the ark was ſuſtained 
by the waters, and the Engliſh does render it accord- 
ingly. 

The tranſlation being thus rectified, you ſee the ante- 


_ diluvian heavens and earth conſiſted of water, and by 


water; which makes way for a ſecond obſervation to 
prove our ſenſe of rhe text; for if you admit no diver- 
ſity betwixt thoſe heavens and earth, and the preſent, 
ſhew us, pray, how the preſent heavens and earth con- 
fiſt of water, and by water? What watry conſtitution 
have they? The apoſtle implies rather, that the n9w heg- 
vens and earth have a fiery conſtitution. We have now 
meteors of all ſorts in the air, winds, hail, ſnow, ligh- 
tening, thunder, and all things engendered of fiery ex- 
halations, as well as we have rain; but according to our 
Theory, book ii. chap. 5. the ante-diluvian heavens, of 
all theſe meteors, had none but dews and vapours, or 
watry meteors only; and therefore might very aptly be 
ſaid by the apoſtle to be conſlituted of water, or to have 
a watry cιονπν Then the earth was ſaid to conſiſt by 
water, becauſe it was built upon it, and at firſt was ſu- 
ſtained by it. And when ſuch a key as this is put into 
our hands, that does ſo eaſily unlock this hard paſſage, 


and makes it intelligible, according to the juſt force of 


the words, why ſhould we pertinaciouſly adhere to an in- 
terpretation , that neither agrees with the words, nor 
makes any ſenſe that is conſiderable. 


* Whether you refer the words i= br. 2 4% var. ſeparately 


to the heavens and the earth, or both to the earth, or both to both, 


it will make no great difference as to our interpretation. 
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Thirdly, if the apoſtle had made the ante-diluvian hex- 
vens and earth the ſame with the preſent, his apodoſis, in 
the 7th verſe, ſhould not have been & de wy spayui, but 
0 9d aUTH #62101 X), 1 Vn re N AUNT eek Th etc. I ſay, 
it ſhould not have been by way of antithefis, but of iden- 
tity or continuation; And the ſame heavens and earth are 
kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire, etc. Accordingly we ſee 
the apoſtle ſpeaks thus, as to the. Logos, or the Word of 
God: ver. 7. T® auTEe ATY, by the ſame word of God : 
where the thing is the ſame, he expreſſeth it as the ſame; 
and if it had been the ſame heavens and earth, as well 
as the fame word of God, why ſhould he uſe a mark of 
oppoſition for the one, and of identity for the other? 
To this I do not ſee what can be fairly anſwered. 

Fourthly, the ante-diluvian heavens and earth were 
different from the preſent, becauſe, as the apoſtle inti- 


mates, they were ſuch, and ſo conſtituted, as made them 
obnoxious to a deluge ; whereas ours are of ſuch a form, 


as makes them incapable of a deluge, and obnoxious 
to a conflagration; the jult contrary fate, [Theor, book 
i. chap. 2.] | 

If you ſay, there was nothing of natural tendency or 
diſpoſition in either world to their reſpective fate, but 
the firſt might as well have periſhed by fire as water, 
and this by water as by fire, you unhinge all nature and 
natural providence in that method, and contradict. one 
main ſcope of the apoſtle, in this diſcourſe. His firlt 
ſcope is, to aſſert and mind them of that diverſity there 
was betwixt the ancient heavens and earth, and the pre- 
ſent; and from that, to prove againſt thoſe ſcoffers, that 
there had been a change and revolution in nature: and 
his ſecond ſcope ſeems to be this, to ſhew that diverſity 
to be ſuch, as, under the divine conduct, leads to a dif- 
ferent fate, and expoſed that world to a delage ; for when 
he had deſcribed the conſtitution of the firit heavens and. 
earth, he ſubjoins, di d & Tors x. uSert rata- 
x Abe eig dTAETo. Duia lalis erat, faith Grotius, qualem 
diximus, conſtitutio et terre et celi, WHERE BY the then 
werld periſhed in à flocd of water. "This whereby,. notes 
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ſome kind of caſual dependance, and muſt relate to ſome 
means or conditions precedent. It cannot relate to Lo- 


gos, or the Word of God; Grammar will not permit that, 


therefore it muſt relate to the ſtate of the ante-diluvian 
heavens and earth immediately premiſed: and to what 
purpoſe, indeed, ſhould he premiſe the deſcription of 
thoſe. heavens- and earth, if it was not to lay a ground 
for this inference ? 

Having given theſe reaſons for the neceſſ ity of this in- 
terpretation; in the laſt place, let us conſider St. Auſtin's 
judgment and his ſenſe upon this place, as to the point 
in queſtion; as alſo the reflections that ſome other of the 
antients have made upon this doctrine of St. Peter's. Di- 
dymus Alexandrinus, who was for ſome time St. Jerome's 
maſter, made ſuch a ſevere reflection upon it, that he 
ſaid this epiſtle was corrupted, and ſhould not be admit- 
ted into the canon, becauſe it taught the doctrine of a 
triple or triform world in this third chapter; as you may 
ſee in his Enar. in Epiſt. Canonicas. Now this three- 
fold world, is, firſt, that in the 6th verſe, the world that 
then was, In the 7th verſe, the heavens and the earth 


that are now, And in the 13th verſe, we expect new hea- 


vens, and a new earth, according to his promiſe, This ſeems 
to be a fair account, that St. Peter taught the doctrine 
of a triple world; and I quote this teſtimony, to ſhew 
what St. Peter's words do naturally import, even in the 


judgment of one that was not of his mind; and a man 


is not prone to make an expoſition againſt his own o- 
pinion, unleſs he thinks the words very pregnant and 
expreſs, 

But St. Auſtin owns the authority of this epiſtle, and 
of this doctrine, as derived from it, taking notice of this 


text of St. Peter's, in ſeveral parts of his works. We 


have noted three or four places already to this purpoſe; 
and we may further take notice of ſeveral paſſages in his 
treatiſe de Civ. Dei, which confirm our expoſition. In 


his xxth book, ch. 24. he diſputes againſt Porphyry, 


who had the ſame principles with theſe Eternaliſts in the 
text, or, if I may ſo call them, Incorruptarians, and 
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thought the world never had, nor ever would undergo 


any change, eſpecially as to the heavens. St. Auſtin 
could not urge Porphyry with the authority of St. Peter, 


| for he had no veneration for the Chriſtian Oracles, but 


it ſeems he had ſome for the Jewiſh; and arguing againſt 


him upon that text in the pſalms, cœli peribunt, he ſhews, 


upon occaſion, how he underſtands St. Peter's deſtructi- 
on of the old world: Legitur celum et terra tranſibunt, 


mundus tranſit, ſed puto quad praterit, tranſit, tranſibunt 


aliquanto mitius dicta ſunt quam peribunt. In epiſtola quo- 
que Petri apoſtoli, ubi aqua inundatus, qui tum erat, peri- 
ie dictus eſt mundus, ſatis clarum eſt qua pars mundi a 
toto ſigniſicata eſt, et quatenus periiſſe dicta fit, et qui 


cœli repofiti igni reſervandi. This he explains more ful- 


ly afterwards, by ſubjoining a caution, (which we cited 
before) that we muſt not underſtand this paſſage of St. 
Peter's, concerning the deſtruction of the ante-diluvian 
world, to take in the whole univerſe, and the higheſt hea- 
vens, but only the aerial heavens, and the ſublunary 


world: In apo/tolica illa epiſtola a toto pars accipitur, quod 


diluvio periiſſe dictus eſt mundus, quamvis ſola ejus cum ſuis 


lis pars ima perierit. In that apoſtolical epiſtle, a part 
it ſignified by the whole, when the world is ſaid to have pe- 


riſhed in the deluge, although the lower part of it only, 
with the heavens belonging to it, periſhed; that is, the earth, 
with the regions of the air that belong to it. And con- 


ſonant to this, in his expoſition of that ci. Pſalm, upon 


thoſe words, The heavens are the work of thy hands ; they 


hall periſh, but thou ſhalt endure: this periſhing of the 


heavens, he ſays, St. Peter tells us, hath been once done 
already, namely, at the deluge: Aperte dixit hoc apoſto- 
tus Petrus, cli erant olim et terra, de aqua et per aquam 
conſtituti, Dei verbo; per quod qui fattus eſt mundus, aqua 
inundatus deperiit ; terra autem et cœli qui nunc ſunt, ig- 
ni reſervantur. Fam ergo dixit periifſe celos per diluvi- 
am. 
Theſe places ſhew us, that St. Auſtin underſtood. St. 
Peter's diſcourſe to aim at the natural world, and his pe- 
riit or periifſe (ver. 6.) to be of the ſame force as peribunt 
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in the Pſalms, when it is ſaid, the heavens /hall periſh , 


and conſequently, that the heavens and the earth, in this 
father's opinion, were as really changed and transform- 
ed at the time of the flood, as they will be at the confla- 


gration. But we muſt not expect from St. Auſtin, or 


any of the antients, a diſtin& account of this apoſtolical 
doctrine, as if they knew and acknowleged the Theory 
of the firſt world; that does not at all appear: but what 
they ſaid, was either from broken tradition, or extorted 
from them by the force of the apoltle's words, and their 
own ſincerity. 


There are yet other places in St. Auſtin worthy our 


conſideration, upon this ſubject, eſpecially his expoſition 
of this iid chapter of St. Peter, as we find it in that ſame 
treatiſe, de Civ. Dei. chap. xviii. There he compares 
again the deſtruction of the world at the deluge, with that 
which ſhall be at the conflagration, and ſuppoſeth both 
the heavens and earth to have periſhed: Apeſtolus come 
memorans factum ante diluvium, videtur admonuifſe quodams= 


modo quatenus in fine hujns ſeculi mundum iſtum periturum 


eſſe credamus. Nam et illo tempore periiſſe dixit, qui tuno 
erat, mundum ; nec ſolum orbem terra, verum etiam cœlos. 
Then giving his uſual caution, that the ſtars and ſtarry 
heavens ſhould not be comprehended in that mundane 
deſtruction, he goes on, Atque hoc modo (penè totus aër) 
cum terra perierat ; cujus terre utique prior facies (nempe 
ante-diluviana) ſuerat deleta diluvio. Qui autem nunc ſunt 
cli et terra eodum verbo repoſiti ſunt igni reſervandi; pro- 
inde qui celi et que terra, id eſt, qui mundus, pro eo mun- 
go qui diluvio periit, ex eadem aqua repoſitus eſt, ipſe igni 
noviſſimo reſervatur, Here you ſee St. Auſtin's ſenſe up- 


on the whole matter, which is this; that the natural 


world, the earth, with the heavens about it, was deſtroyed 
and changed at the deluge into the preſent heavens and 


earth; which ſhall again, in like manner, be deſtroyed 


and changed by the laſt fire. Accordingly, in another 
place, to add no more, he faith, the figure of the (ſub- 
lunary) world ſhall be changed at the conflagration, as 
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it was changed at the deluge: Tunc figura hujus mundi, 
etc. chap. xvi. 

Thus, you ſee, we have St. Auſtin on our fide, in 
both parts of our interpretation, that St Peter's diſcourſe 
is to be referred to the natural inanimate world, and that 
the preſent natural world is diſtin& and different from 
that which was before the deluge, And St. Auſtin hav- 
ing applied this expreſly to St. Peter's doctrine by way 
of commentary, it will free us from any crime or affe- 
Ration of ſingularity in the expoſition we have given of 
that place. a 

Venerable Bede hath followed St. Auſtin's footſteps 
in this doctrine; for, interpreting. St. Peter's original 
world (Ap K-) 2 Pet. ii. 5. he refers both that 
and this (chap. iii. 6.) to the natural inanimate world, 
which he ſuppoſeth to have undergone a change at the 
deluge: his words are theſe; Idem ip/e mundus eft (nem- 
pe quoad materiam) in quo nunc humanum genus habitat, 
quem inhabitaverunt hi qui ante diluvium fuerunt, ſed tamen 
recte originalis mundus, quaſi alius dicitur ; quia ſicut in 
conſequentibus hujus epiſtolæ ſeriptum continetur ; ills tunc 
mundus agua mundatus periit. Cxlis videlicet qui erant 
prius, id eſt, cunctis aeris hujus turbulent ſatis, aqua- 
rum accreſcentium altitudine conſumptis, ac terra in alteram 
faciem, excedentibus aquis, immutata. Nam etſi montes 
aliqui atque convalles ab initio fucti creduntur, non tamen 
tanti quanti nunc in orbe cernuntur univerſo. It is the ſame 
world (namely, as to the matter and ſubſtance of it) which 
mankind lives in now, and did live in before the flood, but yet 
that is truly called the ORIGINAL WORLD, being, as 
it were, another from the preſent. For it is faid, m the 
ſequel of this epiſtle, that the world that was then, periſh- 
ed in the deluge; namely, the regions of the air were con- 
ſumed by the height and exceſs of the waters; and by the 
ſame waters the earth was changed into another form or 
face : for although ſome mountains and valleys are thought to 
have been made from the beginning, yet not ſuch great ones 
as now we ſee throughout the whole earth. 

You fee this author does not only own a change made 
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at the deluge, but offers at a farther explication wherein 
that change conſiſted, viz. that the mountains and ine- 
qualities of the earth were made greater than they were 
before the flood: and ſo he makes the change, or the 
difference betwixt the two worlds gradual, rather than 
ſpecifical, if I may ſo term it. But we cannot wonder 
at that, if he had no principles to carry it farther, or to 


make any other ſort of change intelligible to him, Bede 


[De 6'Dier. Creat. ] alſo purſues the ſame ſenſe and no- 
tion, in his interpretation of that f5untain, Gen. ii. 5. 
that watered the face of the earth before the flood. And 


many other tranſcribers of antiquity have recorded this 


tradition concerning a difference, gradual or ſpecifical, 


both in the ante-diluvian heavens, [Gloſſ. Ordin. Gen. 


ix. de Iride, Lyran. ibid. Hiſt, Scholiaſt. c. 35. Rab. 
Maurus et Gloff, Inter. Gen. ii. 5, 6. Alcuin. Quæſt. 


in Gen. inter, 135.] and in the ante-diluvian earrh, as 


the ſame authors witneſs in other places; as Hiſt, Schol. 
c. 34. Gloſſ. Ord. in Gen. vii. Alcuin. Inter. 118, etc, 
Not to inſtance in thoſe that tell us the properties of the 
ante-diluvian world, under the name and notion of pa- 
radliſe. 

Thus much concerning this remarkable place in St. 


. peter, and the true expoſition of it; which I have the 


more largely inſiſted upon, becauſe I look upon this place 
as the chief repoſitory of that great natural myſtery, 
which in ſcripture is communicated to us, concerning 
the triple ſtate or revolution of the world. And of thoſe 


men that are fo ſcrupulous to admit the Theory we have 


propoſed, I would willingly know, whether they believe 
the apoſtle in what he ſays concerning the new heavens 
and the new earth to come? ver, 13: and if they do, 
why they ſhould not believe him as much concerning the 
old heavens and the old earth paſt? ver, 5, and 6, which 
he mentions as formally, and deſcribes more diſtinctly 
than the other, But if they believe neither paſt, nor to 
come, in a natural ſenſe, but an unchangeable ſtate of 
nature, from the creation to its annihilation, I leave them 
then to their fellow-Eternaliſts in the text, and to the 
V OL. II. 2 
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character or cenſure the apoſtle gives them, Kare T4 
id 1g aurey E upians Topper, men that go by their 
own private humour and paſſions, and prefer that to all 
other evidence, 

They deſerve this cenſure, J am ſure, if they do not 
only diſbelieve, but alſo ſcoff at this prophetig and apo- 
ſtolic doctrine concerning the viciſſitudes of nature and 
a triple world. The apoſtle, in this diſcourſe, does for- 
mally diſtinguiſh three worlds, (for it is well known that 
the Hebrews have no word to ſignify the natural world, 
but uſe that periphraſis, the heavens and the earth) and 
upon each of them engraves a name and title that bears 
a note of diſtinction in it: he calls them the /d heavens 
and earth, the preſent heavens and earth, and the new 
heavens and earth, Tt is true, theſe three are one, as to 
matter and ſubſtance; but they muſt differ as to form 
and properties: otherwiſe, what is the ground of this 
diſtinction, and of theſe three different appellations ? Sup- 
poſe the Jews had expected EZekiel's temple for the third, 
and laſt, and moſt perſect; and that in the time of the 
ſecond temple they had {poke of them with this diſtincti- 
on, or under theſe different names, the c temp/e, the 
preſent tenple, and the new femple we expect; would any 
have underitood thoſe three of one and the fame temple ; 
never demoliſhed, never changed, never rebuilt; always 
the ſame, both as to materials and form? No, doubtleſs, 
but of three ſeveral temples ſucceeding one another, And 
have we not the {ame reaſon to underſtand this temple of 
the world, whereof St, Peter ſpeaks, to be three-fold in 
ſucceſſion; ſeeing he does 4s plainly diſtinguiſh it into 
the old heavens and earth, the preſent heavens and 
earth, and the zew heavens and earth? And I do the 
- More willingly uſe this compariſon of the temple, be- 
cauſe it hath Dre thought an emblem of the oo 
world, 

I know we are naturally averſc to entertain any thing 
iat is inconſiſtent with the general frame and texture of 
our own thoughts; that is to begin the world again; and 
ve often reject ſuch things without examination. Nei- 
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ther do I wonder that the generality of interpreters bear 
down the apoſtle's words and ſenſe to their own notions; 
they had no other grounds to go upon; and men are not 
willing, eſpecially in natural and comprehenſible things, 
to put ſuch a meaning upon ſcripture, as is unintelligible 
to themſelves; they rather venture to offer a little vio- 
lence to the words, that they may pitch the ſenſe at ſuchi 
a convenient height, as their principles will reach to : 
and therefore, though ſome of our modern interpreters, 
whom I mentioned before, have been ſenſible of the na- 
tural tendency of this diſcourſe of St. Peter's, and have 
much ado to bear off the force of the words, ſo as not to 
acknowlege that they import a real diverſity betwixt the 
two worlds {poken of; yet having no principles to guide 
or ſupport them in following that track, they are forced 
to ſtop or divert another way, It is like entering into 
the mouth of a cave; we are not willing to venture far- 
ther than the light goes: nor are they much to blame for 
this, the fault is only in thoſe perſons that continue wil- 
fully in their darkneſs; and when they cannot otherwiſe 
reſiſt the light, ſhut their eyes againſt it, or turn their 
head another way. But I am afraid I have Raid 
too long upon this argument; not for my own ſake, buy 
to ſatisfy others. 

You may pleaſe to remember, that all a T have faid 
hitherto, belongs only to the firſt head: to prove a di- 
verſity in general betwixt the ante-diluvian heavens and 
earth, and the preſent; not expreſſing what their parti- 
cular form was. And this general diverſity may be ar- 
gued alſo by obſervations taken from Moſes's hiſtory of 
the world, before and after the flood; from the longæ- 
vity of the ante-ailuvians ; the rainbow appearing after 
the deluge; and the breaking open an abyſs capable to 
overflow the earth, Fhe heavens that had no rainbow, 
and under whoſe benign and ſteady influence men lived 
ſeven, eight, nine hundred years, and upwards, [ſee 
Theor. book ii. ch. 5.] muſt have been of a different 
aſpect and conſtitution from the preſent heavens: and that 
earth that had ſuch an abyſs, that the diſruption of it 
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made an univerſal deluge, muſt have been of another 
form than the preſent earth; and thoſe that will not ad- 
mit a diverſity in the two worlds, are bound to give us 
an intelligible account of theſe phenomena: how they 
could poſſibly be in heavens and earth, like the preſent, 
Or if they were there once, why they do not continue ſo 
ſtill, if nature be the ſame ? | 
We need ſay no more, as to the ante-diluvian heavens 
but as to the earth, we muſt now, according to the ſe- 
cond part of the firſt head, enquire, if that particular form, 
which we have aſſigned it before the flood, be agreeable 
to ſcripture. You know how we have deſcribed the form 
and ſituation of that earth; namely, that it was built o- 
ver the abyſs, as a regular orb, covering and incompaſ- 
ſing the waters round about, and founded, as it were, 
upon them. There are many paſſages of ſcripture that 
favour this deſcription ; ſome more exprefsly, others up- 


on a due explication, To this purpoſe there are two 


expreſs texts in the Pſalms; as Pſal. xxiv. 1, 2. The earth 
is the Lords, and the fulneſi thereof; the habitable world, 
and they that dwell therein. FOR he has founded it upon 
the ſea, and eſtabliſhed it upon the floods. An earth found» 


ed upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed upon the waters, is not 


* I know ſome would, make this place of no effect, by render- 
ing the Hebrew particle 5 ! 

read it thus, be bath founded the earth by the ſea- ſide, and eftabliſh- 
ed it by the floods. What is there wonderful in this, that the ſhores 
mould lie by the fea fide? Where could they lie elſe ? What rea- 
fon or argument is this, why the earth ſhould be the Lord's? The 
earth is the Lord's, for he hath founded it near the ſeas, Where 
is the conſequence of this? But if he founded it upon the ſeas, which 
could not be done by any other hand but his, it ſhews both the 
workman and the maſter. And accordingly in that other place, 
Pal. cxxxvi 6. if you render it, He Srechad, out the earth zear the 
waters, how is that one of God's great wonders, as it is there re- 
preſented to be? becauſe in ſome few places this particle is rendered 
 etherwiſe, where the ſenſe will bear it, muſt we therefore render 
it ſo when we pleaſe, and where the ſenſe will not bear it? This 
being the moſt uſual fignification of it, and there being no other word 
that ſignifies above more frequently or determinately than this does, 
why muſt it ſignify otherwiſe in this place? men will wriggle an 
way to get from under the force of a text, that does not ſuit to their 
own notions. | r 


bi juxta, by or near to; ſo they would 
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this the earth we have deſcribed ? the firſt earth, as it 
came from the hands of its maker ? Where can we now 
find in nature ſuch an earth, as has the ſeas and the was 
ters for its foundation? Neither is this text without a ſe- 
cond, as a fellow-witneſs to confirm the ſame truth; for 
in Pſal. cxxxvi. ver. 4, 5, 6. we read to the ſame effect, 

in theſe words, 9 him, wh5 alone does great wonders x to 
him that by wiſdom made the heavens ; to him that ſtretched 
ont the earth above the waters, We can hardly expreſs 
that form of the ante-diluvian earth, in words more de- 
terminate than theſe are: let us then, in the ſame ſim- 
plicity of heart, follow the words of ſcripture; ſeeing 
this literal ſenſe is not repugnant to nature, but, on the 
contrary, agreeable to it, upon the ſtricteſt examination. 
And we cannot, without ſome violence, turn the words 
to any other ſenſe. What tolerable interpretation can 
theſe admit of, if we do not allow the'earth once to have 


encompaſſed and over-ſpread the face of the waters? to 


be founded upon the waters; to be eftabli/hed- upon the 
waters; to be extended upon the waters; what rational 
or ſatisfactory account can be given of theſe phraſes and 
expreſſions, from any thing we find in the preſent ſitua- 


tion of the earth? or, how can they be verified concern- 


ing it? Conſult interpreters, ancient or modern, upon 
theſe two places; ſee if they anfwer your expectation, 
or anſwer the natural importance of the words, unleſs 
they acknowlege another form of the earth than the pre- 
ſent. Becauſe a rock hangs its noſe over the fea, mau{t 
the body of the earth be ſaid to be ſer etched over the wa- 
ters ? Or, becauſe there are waters in ſome ſubterrane- 
ous cavities, is the earth therefore fi:mded upon the ſeas © 

yet ſuch lame explications as theſe you will meet withs. 
and while we have no better light, we muſt content our- 


felves with them: but when an explication is offered, 


that anſwers the propriety, force, and extent of the words; 

to reject it, only becauſe it is not fitted to our former o- 

pinions, or becauſe we did not ſirſt think of it, is to take 

an ill method in expounding ferien This cundation 

or eſtabliſpment of the earth upon the ſeas, this ex 
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of it aboye the waters, relates plainly to the body, or 
whole circuit of the earth, not to parcels and particles 
of it; as appears from the occaſion, and its being join- 
ed with the heavens, the other part of the world. Be- 
ſides, David is ſpeaking of the origin of the world, and 
of the divine power and wiſdom in the conflrndion and 


ſituation of our earth; and theſe attributes do not appear 


from the holes of the earth, and broken rocks, which 


have rather the face of a ruin, than of wiſdom ; but in 


that wonderful libration and expanſion of the firlt earth 
over the face of the waters, ſuſtained by its own propor- 
tions, and the hand of his providence. 

Theſe two places in the Pſalms being duly conſidered, 
we ſhall more eaſily underſtand a third place, to the came 
effect, i in the Proverbs, delivered by 14% IS DOA, con- 
cerning the origin of the world, and the form of the firſt 
earth, in theſe words, chapter viii. 27. When he prepar- 
el the heavens, I was there; when HE SET an orb or 
ſphere upon the face of the abyſs, We render it, when 
be ſet @ compaſs upon the face of the abyſs : but if we have 
rightly interpreted the prophet David, it is plain enough 
what compeſs is here to be nnderſiood ; not an imagina- 
ry circle, (for why ſhould that be thought one of the 
wonderful works of God?) but that exterior orb of the 
earth that was ſet upon the waters; that was the maſter- 
piece of the divine art in framing of the firſt earth, and 
therefore very fit to be taken notice of by idm. And 
upon this occaſion, I deſire you to reflect upon St. Peter's 
expreſſion, concerning the firſt earth, and to compare it 
with Solomon's, to ſee if they do not anſwer one another, 
St. Peter calls it, 1 x e di vd\arovy an earth con- 
ſifting, ſtanding, or ſuſtained by the waters. And Solo- 
mon calls it TOY HN 1, 2 JN, A orb drawn up- 
an the face of the abyſs. And St. Peter ſays, that was 
done 7% A*Yp Ts Oz, by the wiſton of G14; which is 
the ſame A. /, or wi/dom, that here declares herſelf to 
have been preſent at this work. Add now to theſe two 
places, the two fore-mentioned out of the Pſalmiſt; an 


earth founded upon the ſeas, (Pſal. xxiv. 2.) and an earth 
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ftretched out above the waters, (Pſal. exxxvi. 6.) Can any 


body doubt or 23 but all theſe four texts refer 
to the ſame thing? And ſeeing St. Peter's deſcription 
refers certainly to the ante-diluvian earth, they muſt all 
refer to it; and do all as certainly and evidently agree 
with our Theory concerning the form and ſituation of 
it. 

The pendulous form and poſture of that firſt carth be- 
ing proved from theſe four places, it is more eaſy and 
emphatical to interpret in this ſenſe that paſſage in Job, 
ch. xxvi. 7. He ſtretcheth out the north over the Tohu, 


(for ſo it is in the original) and hangeth the earth upon no- 


thing. And this ſtrange foundation, or no foundation, 
of the exterior earth, ſeems to be the ground of thoſe 
noble queſtions propoſed to Job by God Almighty ; 
Where waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
declare, if thou haſt underſtanding, whereupon are the foun- 
dations thereof faſtened, and who laid the corner-ſtone ? chap, 
xxxviii. There was neither foundation, nor corner- 
ſtone, in that piece of architecture; and that was it which 
made the art and wonder of it: but I have ſpoken more 
largely to theſe places in the Theory itſelf, book i. pag. 
$5, 86. And if the four texts before mentioned be con- 
ſidered without prejudice, I think there are few matters 
of natural ſpeculation that can be ſo well proved out of 
ſcripture, as the form which we have given to the antes» 


diluvian earth. 


But yet it may be thought a juſt, if not a neceſſary 
appendix to this diſcourſe, concerning the form of the 
ante-diluvian earth, to give an account alfo of the ante- 
diluvian aby/3, and the fituation of it, according to ſcri- 
pture; for the relation which theſe two have to one a- 
nother, will be a farther means to diſcover, if we have 
rightly determined the form of that earth. The a/, or 
Tehom Rabbah, is a ſcripture notion; and the word is 
not uſed, that I know of, in that diſtinct and peculiar 
ſenſe in heathen authors. Tt is plain, that in ſcripture 
it is not always taken for the /e, (as Gen. i. 2. and vii. 

and xlix, 25. Deut. xxxiii. 13. Job xxvill. 14. 
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and xxxvili. 16. Pſal. Xxxiii. 7. and Ixxi. 20. and 
Ixxviii, 15. and cxxxv. 6. Apoc. XX, 1, 3.) but for 
ſome other maſs of waters, or ſubterraneous ſtore- 
houſe, And this being obſerved, we may eaſily diſcover 
the nature, and ſet down the hiſtory of the ſcripture- a- 
byſs. 

” The mother-abyſs is, no doubt, that in the begin- 
ning of Geneſis, ver, 2. which had nothing but darkneſs 
upon the face of it, or a thick, caliginous air. The next 
news we hear of this abyſs is at the deluge, (Gen. vii. 
11.) where it is ſaid to be broke open, and the waters of 
it to have drowned the world. It ſeems then, this abyſs 
was cloſed up ſome time betwixt the creation and the de- 
luge, and had got another cover than that of darkneſs, 
And if we will believe wi/om, (Prov. viii. 27.) who was 
there preſent at the formation of the earth, an orb was 
fet upon the face of the aby/3, at the beginning of the 
world. 

That theſe three places refer to the ſame abyſs, I Win 
cannot be queſtioned by any that will compare them, and 
conſider them. That of the deluge, Moſes calls there 
Tehom Rabbah, the great abyſ5: and can there be any 
greater than the fore-mentioned mother-abyſs ? and }/1S- 
Dou, in that place in the Proverbs, uſeth the ſame phraſe 
nds with Moſes, Gen. i. 2. COW) 8 2V, up- 
on the face of the deep, or of the abyſs; changing darkneſs 
for that 7 of the exterior earth, which was made af- 
terwards to incloſe it: and in this vault it lay, and un- 
der this cover, when the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of it in theſe 
words, He gathereth the waters of the ſea, as in a bag * 
he lazeth up the abiſs in [{ire-houſes, Pal. xxxiii. 7. Laſt- 
ly, we may oblerve, that it was this mother-abyſs, whoſe 
womb was burſt at the deluge, when the fea was born, 
and broke forth as if it had iſſued out of a womb as God 
expreſſeth it to Job, ch, xxxviit. 8. in which place the 


* This reading or tranſlating is generally followed, (Theor. 


book i. p. 60.) though the Fnglith tranſlation read oz a beaf; 
uuſuitabl) to che matter, and to the ſenſe, 
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Chaldee paraphraſe reads it, when it broke forth, coming 
out of the abyſs, Which diſruption at the deluge, ſeems 
alſo to be alluded to, Job xii. 14, 15. and more plain- 
ly, Prov. iii. 20. &y his knowlege the abyſſes are broken 
up. | 
Thus you have already a three-fold ſtate of the 265%, 
which makes a ſhort hiſtory of it; farſt, open, at the be- 
ginning ; then covered, till the deluge; then broke open 
again, as it is at preſent. And we purſue the hiſtory of 
it no farther : but we are told, Apoc. xx. 3. that it ſhall 
be ſhut up again, and the great dragon in it, for a thou · 
ſand years. In the mean time, we may obſerve, from 


this form and poſture of the ante-diluvian aby/5, how 


ſuitable it is and coherent with that form of the ante-di- 
luvian earth which St. Peter and the Pſalmiſt had deſcrib- 
ed, ſuſtained by the waters ; founded upon the waters; ſtretch. 
ed above the waters ; for if it was the cover of this abyſs, 
(and it had ſome cover that was broke at the deluge) it 
was ſpread as a cruſt or ice upon the face of thoſe waters, 
and ſo made an orbis terrarum, an habitable ſphere of 


|| earth about the abyſs. 


80 much for the form of the ante-diluvian earth and 
abyſs; which, as they aptly correſpond to one another, 
ſo, you ſee, our Theory anſwers and is adjuſted to both; 
and, I think, fo fitly, that we have no reaſon, hither · 
to, to be diſpleaſed with the ſucceſs we have had in the 
examination of it, according to ſcripture. We have diſ- 
patched the two main points in queſtion, firſt, to prove 
a diverſity in general betwixt the two natural worlds, or 
betwixt the heavens and the earth, before and after the 
flood. Secondly; to prove wherein this diverſity con- 
liſted; or that the particular form of the ante-diluvian 
beavens and earth was ſuch, according to ſcripture, as 
we have deſcribed it in the Theory. You will ſay, then 
the work is done; what needs more, all the reſt follows 
of courſe? For if the ante-diluvian earth had ſuch a form 
as we have propoſed and proved it to have had, there 
could be no deluge in it, but by a diſſolution of its parts, 
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and exterior frame: and a deluge ſo made, would not be 
in the nature of a ſtanding-pool, but of a violent agita- 
tion and commotion of the waters. This is true; theſe 
parts of the Theory are ſo cemented, that you muſt grant 
all, if you grant any. However, we will try if even 
theſe two particulars alſo may be proved out of ſcripture; 
that is, if there be any marks or memorandums left there 


by the ſpirit of God, of ſuch a fraction or diſſolution of 
the earth at the deluge; and alſo ſuch characters of the 


deluge itſelf, as ſhew it to have been by a fluctuation 1 
impetuous commotion of the waters. 
To proceed then; that there was a fraction or dil 


ſolution of the earth at the deluge, the hiſtory of it by 


Moſes gives us the firſt account, ſeeing he tells us, as the 
principal cauſe of the flood, that the fountains of the 


great abyſs were cloven or burſt aſunder ; and upon this 


diſruption the waters guſhed out from the bowels of the 
earth, as from the widened mouths of ſo many fountains, 
I do not take fountains there, to ſignify any more than 
ſources or ſtores of water; noting alſo this manner of 
their eruption from below, or out of the ground, as 


' fountains do, Accordingly in the Proverbs, (chap, iii. 


20.) it is only ſaid, the abyſſes were broken open. I do 
not doubt but this refers to the deluge, as Bede and o- 
thers underſtand it; the very word being uſed here, both 
in the Hebrew and Septuagint, WP22, payne, that 
expreſs the diſruption of the abyſs! at the deluge. 

And this breaking up of the earth, at that time, is e- 
legantly expreſſed in Job, by the burſting of the womb 
of nature, when the ſea was firſt brought to light, ch, 
xxxviii. when, after many pangs and throws and di- 
lacerations of her body, nature was delivered of a bur- 
den, which ſhe had borne in her womb ſixteen hundred 
* 

Theſe three places I ks to be memorials and proofs 
of the diſruption of the earth, or of the abyſs, at the u- 
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niverſaldeluze: and to theſe we may add more out of the |? 


prophets, Job, and the Pſalms, by way of alluſion com- 


monly to the ſtate of nature at that time. The prophet þ? 
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Iſaiah, in deſcribing the future deſtruction of the world 
chap. xxiv. 18, 19. ſeems plainly to allude and 8 
reſpect to the paſt deſtruction of it at the deluge; as ap- 
pears by that leading expreſſion, the windows from on high 
are open, WJ Dp FY, Sofie 24 T8 
wais mwxtmoer, taken manifeſtly from Gen. vii. 11. 
Then ſee how the deſcription goes on; the windows from 
on high are open, and the foundations of the earth do ſhake ; 
the earth is utterly broken down, the earth is quite diſſolv- 
ed, the earth is exceedingly moved. Here are concuſſions, | 
and fractions, and diſſolutions, as there were in the mun- Y 
dane earthquake and deluge; which we had expreſſed 
before only by breaking open the aby/3. By the foundations q 
of the earth, here and elſewhere, I perceive many under- | 4 
ſtand the centre: ſo, by moving or /haking the founda- 1 
; tions, or putting them out of courſe, mult be underſtood { 
a4 diſplacing of the centre; which was really done at the | K 
deluge, as we have ſhewn in its proper place, Theor, af 
book ii. chap, 3. If we therefore remember, that there F 
was both a diſlocation, as I may ſo ſay, and a fraction 4 
in the body of the earth, by that great fall; a diſlocation : 
as to the centre, and a fraction as to the ſurface and ex. H 
o ceerior region, it will truly anſwer to all thoſe expreſſions » 
in the prophet, that ſeem ſo ſtrange and extraordinary. 
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h It is true, this place of the prophet reſpects allo and 

> foretells the future deſtruction of the world; but that be- 1 
ing by fire, when the elements ſhall melt with fervent | 1 
heat, and the earth, with the works therein, ſhall be burnt 
h, theſe expreſſions of actions and concuſſions ſeem to 
be taken originally from the manner of the world's firſt 
geſtruction, and to be transferred, by way of applicati- 9 
ir- on, to repreſent and ſignify the ſecond deſtruction of it, 
ed though, it may be, not with the ſame exactneſs and pro- 
| There are ſeveral other places that refer to the diſſo- 4 
2 lution and ſubyerſion of the earth at the deluge: The F 

Lord of heſts is he that toucheth the earth, and it ſhall melt, z 
m- or be diſſolved; and it ſhall riſe up wholly like a 
| food, and ſhall be drowned as 9 the flood of Egypt, Amos 
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5, 6. By this and by the next verſe the prophet ſeems 
g allude to the deluge, and to the diſſolution of the 


that was then. This in Job ſeems to be called, 
breaking down the earth, and overturmng the earth, chap. 
xii. 14, 15. Behold, he breaketh down, and it cannot be 
built again; he ſhutteth upon man, and there can be no 
opening, Behold, he with-holdeth the waters, and they 
dry up; alfs he ſendeth them out, and they overturn the earth : 
which place you may ſee -uraphraſes, Theor. book 1. 
p. 87— 89. We have 1 cited, and ſhall hereafter 
(who is thought to have lived before the Judaicad c co · 
nomy, and nearer to Noah than Moſes) ſeems to have 
had the præcepta Neoachidarum, ſo allo he ſeems to have 
had the dagmata Noachidarum, which were delivered by 
Noah to his children and poſterity, concerning the my- 
ſteries of natural providence, the origin and fate of the 
world, the deluge and ante-diluvian ſtate, etc. and ac- 
cordingly we find many ſtrictures of theſe doctrines in 
the book of Job. Laſtly, in the Pſalms there are texts 
that mention the Ming of the earth, and the foundations 
of the world, in reference to the flood, if we judge aright ; 
whereof we will ſpeak under the next head, concerning the 
raging »f the waters in the deluge. 

Theſe places of ſcripture may be noted, as left us to 
be remembrancers of that general ruin and diſruption of 
the earth at the time of the deluge. But I know it will 
be faid of them, that they are not ſtrict proofs, but al- 
lahons only. Be it ſo; yet what is the ground of thoſe 
alluſions ? Something mult be alluded to, and ſomething 


that hath paſſed in nature, and that is recorded in ſacred : ] 
hiſtory: and what is that, unleſs it be the univerſal de- 
lage, and that change and diſturbance that was then in 


all nature? If others ſay, that theſe and ſuch-like places 


are to be underſtood morally and allegorically, I do not 
envy them their interpretation: but when nature and 
reaſon will bear a literal ſenſe, the rule is, that we ſhould |; 
not recede from the letter. But I Jeave theſe things to 
every one 8 ns which, the more calm they are, 

and 
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and the more impartial, the more eaſily they will feel the 
impreſſions of truth. In the mean time, I proceed to 
the laſt particular mentioned, the form of the deluge it- 


ff. 


This we ſuppoſe to have been, not in the way of a 
ſtanding pool, the waters making an equal ſurface, and, 
an equal height everywhere; but that the extreme height 
of the waters was made by the extreme agitation of them 
cauſed by the weight and force of great maſſes or regions 
of earth falling at once into the abyſs; by which means, 
as the waters in ſome places were preſſed out, and thrown 
at an exceſſive height into the air, ſo they would alſo in 
certain places gape, and lay bare even the bottom of the 


abyſs ; which would look as an open grave ready to ſwal- 


low up the earth, and all it bore. Whilſt the ark, in 
the mean time, falling and riſing by theſe gulphs and 
precipices, ſometimes above water, and ſometimes under, 
was a true type of the ſtate of the church in this world: 

and to this time and ſtate David alludes in the name of 
the church, Pſal. xlii. 7. Aliyſß calls unto abyſs at the 
noiſe of thy cataratts or water-ſpouts ; all thy waves and 
billows have gone over me. And again, Pſal. xlvi. 2, 3. 

in the name of the church, Therefore will not we fear 
though the earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midſt of the ſeas: the waters thereof roar 


* . 
and are troubled, the mountains ſhake with the ſwelling 


thereof. 


But there is no deſcription more remarkable or more 


eloquent, than of that ſcene of things repreſented, Pſalm 
viii. 7, 8, 9, etc. which ſtill alludes, in my opinion, 
do the deluge-ſcene, and in the name of the church. We 
3 vill ſet down the words at large: : 


Ver. 6. In my 22 Icallel upon the Lord, and cried 


unto my God: he heard my voice out of his temple, and my 


cry came before him into his ears. 


7. Then the earth ſboo and trembled, the foundations 


N alſo of the hills moved and were ſhaken, becauſe h: . 
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8. There went up a ſmoke from his noſtrils, and fire out 
of his mouth devoured; coals were kindled by it. 

9. He bowed the heavens alſo, and came down, and 
darkneſs was under his feet. 

10. And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, he did fy 
upon the wings of the wind. 

11. He made darkneſs his ſecret place; his pavilion 


round about him was dark waters, and thick clouds of the 


H. 

12. At the lie bag before him the thick clouds paſſed, 
hail and coals of fire. 

13. The Lord alſo thundered in the heavens, and the 
higheſt gave his voice; hail and ccals of fire, 

14. Yea, he ſent out his arrows, and ſcattered them; and 
he ſhot out lightenings, aad diſcomfited them. 

15. Then the channels of waters were ſeen, and the 
Hundations of the world were diſcovered; at thy rebuke, C 
Lord, at the blaſt of the breath of thy noſtrils. 

16. He ſent from above; he took me; he drew me out 


of great waters, YAN O'. 
This, I think, is a rough draught of the face of the 


heavens and the earth at the deluge, as the laſt verſes do 


intimate; and it is applied to expreſs the, dangers and 
eee of the church; the expreſſions are far too 
high to be applied to David in his perſon, and to his 
deliverance from Saul; no ſuch agonies or diſorders of 
nature, as are here inſtanced in, were made in David's 
time, or upon his account: but it is a ſcheme of the 
church, and of her fate, particularly, as repreſented by the 


ark, in that diſmal diſtreſs, when all nature was in con- 


foſion. And though there may be ſome things here in- 
termixed to make up the ſcene, that are. not ſo cloſe to 
the ſubject as the reſt, or that may be referred to the fu- 
tore deſtruction of the world; yet that is not unuſual, 
nor amiſs, in ſuch deſcriptions, if the great ſtrokes be 


fit and-rightly. placed. That there was ſmoke, and fire, 


ard water, and- thunder, and darkneſs, and winds, and 


 eartquakes, at the deluge, we cannot doubt, if we con- 


enn Ro peez4:. 
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ſider the cirenmſtances of it: waters daſhed and broken 
make a ſmoke and darkneſs, and no hurricane could 
be ſo violent as the motions of the air at that time: 
then the earth was torn in pieces, and its foundations 
ſhaken. And as to thunder and lightening, the encoun- 
ters and colliſions of the mighty waves, and the cracks 
of a falling world, would make flaſhes and noiſes far 
greater and more terrible than any that can come from 
vapours and clouds. There was an univerſal tempeſt *, 
a conflict and claſhing of all the elements; and David 
ſeems to have repreſented it ſo; with God Almighty i in 
the mid(t of it, ruling them all. | 


But I apt to think, ſome will ſay, all this is poetical 


in the prophet, and theſe are hyperbolical and figurate 
expreſſions, from which we cannot make any inference 
as to the deluge and the natural world. It is true, thoſe 
that have no idea of the deluge, that will anſwer to ſuch 
a ſcene of things as is here repreſented, muſt give ſuch 
a ſlight account of this Pſalm, But, on the other hand, 
if we have already an idea of the deluge, that is rational, 
and alſo conſonant to ſcripture upon other proofs, and 
the deſcription here made by the prophet anſwer to that 
idea; whether then is it not more reafonable to think 
that it ſtands upon that ground, than to think it a mere 
fancy, and poetical ſcene of things? This is the true 
ſtate of the caſe, and that which we mult judge of, Me- 
thinks it is very harſh to ſuppoſe all this a bare fiction, 
grounded upon no matter of fact, upon no ſacred ftory, 
upon no appearance of God in nature, If you fay, it 
hath a moral ſignification ; ſo let it have, we do not de- 
{troy that: it hath reference, no doubt, to the dangers 


and deliverances of the church; but the queſtion is, 


whether the words and natural ſenſe be a fancy only, a 


bundle of random hyperboles ? or, whether they relate 


A a 2 


* See Philo Judacus' s deſcription of the deluge, both as to 
the commotions of the heavens, and the fractions of the earth; 
in his firſt treatiſe de Abrahamo, mihi, p. 279, 
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to the hitory of the deluge, and the ſtate of the ark there 
reprefenting the church ? This makes the ſenſe doubly 
rich, hiſtorically and morally; and grounds it upon ſcri- 
pture and reaſon, as well as upon fancy. 

That violent eruption of the ſea out of the womb of 
the earth, which Job ſpeaks of, is, in my judgment, 
another e on of the et it is ch. xxxvill, 8, 
9, 10, 11. Who ſhut up the ſ2a with doors, when it broke 
forth, as if it had iſſued out of a womb; when I made the 

chud the garment thereof, and thick darkneſs a ſwadling 
band for it; and broke up for it my decreed place. Hi- 
therto fhalt thou come, etc. Here you ſee the birth and 
nativity of the ſea, or of Oceanus, deſcribed, how he 
broke out of the womb, and what his firſt garment and 


ſwadling-cloths were; namely, clouds and thick dark- 


neſs. This cannot refer to any thing, that I know of, 
but to the face of nature at the deluge, when the ſea was 
born, and wrapt up in clouds and broken waves, and a 
dark impenetrable miſt round the body of the earth. And 
this ſeems to be the very ſame that David had expreſſed 


in his deſcription of the deluge; He made darkneſ5 his ſe- 


cret place, his pavilion round about him were dark waters, 
and thick cloud of the sky, Pſal. xviii. 11. For this was 
truly the face of the world in the time of the flood, though 
we little reflect upon it. And this dark confuſion every- 
where, above and below, aroſe from the violent and 
confuſed motion of the abyſs ; which was daſhed in pieces 
by the falling earth, and flew into the air in miſty drops, 
as duſt flies up in a great ruin, [See Theor, book 1. 
8. ] 
I am afraid we have ſtaid too *. upon \ this par- 


4 Uti comparatio TEM ver. 4, 5, 6. de ortu Telluris, 


fumitur ab aedificio, ita haec altera de ortu maris, ſumitur a par- 
tu; et exbibetur oceanus primum, ut Fetus incluſus in utero, dein 
ut erumpens et prodeuns, denique et faſciis et primis ſuts pannis in- 
wolutus: Atque cn aperto terrae utero prorupit aquarum moles, 
ut illa, nn mul cum 1 tu nn falet puer pe- 
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ticular, the form of the deluge ; ſeeing it is but a corol- 
lary from the precedent article about the diſſolution of 
the earth. However, time is not ill ſpent about any 
thing that relates to natural providence, whereof the 
two molt ſignal inſtances in our ſacred writings, are, the 
deluge, and the conflagrution. And ſeeing Job and Da- 
vid do often reflect upon the works of God in the exter- 
nal creation, and upon the adminiſtrations of providence, 
it cannot be imagined that they ſhould never reflect up- 
on the deluge, the moſt remarkable change of nature 
that ever hath been, and the moſt remarkable judgment 
upon mankind. And if they have reflected upon it any- 
where, it is, I think, in thoſe places and thoſe inſtances 
which I have noted: and if thoſe places do relate to the 
deluge, they are not capable, in my judgment, of any 
fairer or more natural interpretation, than that which we 
have given them; which you ſee how much it favours 
and confirms our T heory. | 

I have now finiſhed the heads I 3 to prove, 
that I might ſhew our Theory to agree with ſcripture in 
theſe three principal points: firlt, in that it ſuppoſeth a 
diverſity and difference betwixt the ante-diluvian heavens 
and earth, and the preſent heavens and earth: fecond- 
ly, in aſſigning the particular form of the ante-diluvian 


earth and abyſs: thirdly, in explaining the deluge, by a 


diſſolution of that earth, and an eruption of the abyſs. 
How far I have ſucceeded in this attempt, as to others, I 
cannot tell; but I am ſure I have convinced myſelf, and 
am ſatisfie d that my thoughts, in that Theory, have run 
in the ſame track with the holy writings, with the true 
intent and ſpirit of them. There are ſome perſons that 
are wilfully ignorant in certain things, and others that 
are willing to be ignorant, as the apoſtle phraſeth it, 
ſpeaking of thoſe Eternaliſts that denied the doctrine of 
the change and revolutions of the natural world: and it 
is not to be expected but there are many {till of the ſame 
humour, and therefore may be called willingly ignorant 5 

that is, they will not uſe that pains and attention that 
is neceſſary for the examination of ſuch a doctrine, nar 
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impartiality in judging after examination; they greedily 
lay hold on all evidence on one fide, and willinlgy for- 
get, or lightly paſs over all evidence for the other. 
This, I think, is the character of thoſe that are willing- 


ly ignorant ; for ] do not take it to be ſo deep as a down- 


right wilful ignorance, where they are plainly conſcious 
to themſelves of that wilfulneſs; but where an inſenſible 


mixture of human paſſions inclines them one way, and 


makes tham averſe to the other, and in that method 
draws on all the conſequences of a willing ignorance, 
There remains ſtill, as I remember, one propoſition 
that I am bound to make good: I ſaid, at firſt, that our 
hypotheſis concerning the deluge was more agreeable not 
only to fcripture in general, but alſo to the particular 
hiſtory of the flood left us by Moſes ; I ſay, more agree- 
able to it than any other hypotheſis that hath yet been 
propoſed. This may be made good in a few words; for 
in Moics's hiſtory of the deluge, there are two principal 
points, the extent of the deluge, and the cauſes of it ; 
and in both theſe we do fully agree with that ſacred au- 
thor. As to the extent of it, he makes the deluge uni- 
verſal; All the high hills under the whole heaven were 
covered fifteen cubits upwards, We allo make it univer- 
ſal, over the face of the whole earth; and in ſuch a man- 
ner, as mult needs raiſe the waters above the top of the 
higheſt hills every-where. As to the cau/es of it, Moſes 
makes them to be the diſruption of the aby/7, and the 
rains, and no more: and in this alſo we exactly agree 
with him; we know no other cauſes, nor pretend to any 
other but thoſe two. Diſtinguiſhing therefore Moſes's 
narration as to the ſubſtance and circumſtances of it, it 
mult be allowed that theſe two points make the ſubſtance 
of it; and that an hypotheſis, that differs from it in ei- 
ther of theſe two, differs from it more than ours; which, 
at the worſt, can' but differ in matter of tirenmſtance. 
Now ſeeing the great difficulty about the deluge is the 
quantity of water required for it, there have been two 
explications propoſed, beſides ours, to remove or ſatis- 
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have been univerſal, or to have reached only Judea and 


ſome neighbouring. countries, and therefore leſs water 


would ſuffice ; the other owning the deluge to be uni- 
verſal, ſupplies itſelf with water from the divine omni- 
potency, and ſays new waters were created then for the 
nonce, and again annihilated, when the deluge was to 
ceaſe. Both theſe explications, you ſee (and I know 
no more of note that are not obnoxious to the ſame ex- 
ceptions) differ from Moſes in the ſubſtance, or in one 
of the two ſubſtantial points, and conſequently more than 
ours doth, The firſt changeth the flood into a kind of 
national inundation ; and the ſecond aſſigns other cauſes 


of it than Moſes had aſſigned: and as they both differ 


apparently from the Moſaical hiſtory, ſo you may ſee them 
refuted upon other grounds alſo, in'the third chapter of 
the firſt book of the Theory. 

This may be ſufficient, as to the hiſtory of the flood 
by Moſes: but, poſſibly, it may be ſaid, the principal 
objection will ariſe from Moſes's fix days creation, in 
the firſt chapter of Geneſis, where another ſort of earth, 
than what we have formed from the chaos, is repreſent- 
ed to us, namely, a terraqueous globe, ſuch as our earth 
is at preſent. It is, indeed, very apparent, that Moſes 
hath accommodated his ſix days creation to the preſent 


form of the earth, or to that which was before the eyes 
of the people, when he wrote. But it is a great que- 


ſtion whether that was ever intended for a true phyſical 
account of the origin of the earth; or whether Moſes did 
either philoſophize or aſtronomize in that defcription. 


The ancient fathers, when they anſwer the heathens, 


and the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, do generally deny it ; 
as I am ready to make good upon another occaſion. 
And the thing itſelf bears in it evident marks of an ac- 
commodation and condeſcenſion to the vulgar notions 


concerning the form of the world: thoſe that think o- 


therwiſe, and would make it literally and phyfically true 
in all the parts of it, I defire them, without entering 
upon the ſtrict merits of the cauſe, to determine theſe 
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preliminaries: Firſt, whether the whole univerſe roſe from 
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a terreſtrial chaos? Secondly, what ſyſtem of a world 
this ſix days creation proceeds upon; whether it ſuppoſes 
the earth, or the ſun, for the centre? Thirdly, whe- 
ther the * and fixed ſtars are of a later date, and a lat- 
er birth, than this globe of the earth? And laſtly, where 
is the region of the ſuper - celeſtial waters? When they 
have determined theſe fundamentals, we will proceed to 
other obſervations upon the ſix days work; which will 


farther aſſure us, that it is a narration ſuited to the capa- 


city of the people, and not to the ſtrict and phyſical na- 
ture of things. Beſides, we are to remember, that Mo- 
ſes mult be ſo interpreted in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
as not to interfere with himſelf in other parts of his hi- 
ſtory; nor to interfere with St. Peter, or the prophet 
David, or any other ſacred authors, when they treat of 
the ſame matter; nor, laſtly, ſo as to be repugnant to 
clear and unconteſted ſcience: for, in things that con- 
cern the natural world, that muſt always be conſulted. 
With theſe precautions, let them try if they can reduce 
that narrative, of the origin of the world, to phyſical 
truth, ſo as to be conſiſtent both with nature, and with 
divine revelation, ' every-where. It is eaſily reconcile- 
able to both, if we ſuppoſe it wrote in a vulgar ſtile, and 
to the conceptions of the people; and we cannot deny 
that a vulgar ſtile is often made uſe of in the holy writ- 
ings. How freely and unconcernedly does ſcripture ſpeak 
of God Almighty, according to the opinions of the vul- 
gar; of his paſſions, local motions, parts and members of 
his body! which all are things that do not bclong, or are 
not compatible with the divine nature, according to truth 
and ſcience. And if this liberty be taken as to God 
himſelf, much more may it be taken as to his works: 
and accordingly we ſee what mation the ſcripture gives 
to the ſun; what figure to the earth ; what figure to the 
| heavens : all according to the appearance of ſenſe and 
popular credulity, without any remorſe for having tranſ- 
greſſed the rules of intellectual truth. 
This vulgar ſtile of ſcripture, in deſcribing the natures 
of things, hath been often miſtaken for the real ſenſe, 
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and fo become a ſtumbling-block in the way of truth. 


Thus the Anthropomorphites of old contended for the 
human ſhape of God, from the letter of ſcripture, and 
brought many expreſs texts for their purpoſe; but ſound 
reaſon, at length, got the upper-hand of literal autho- 
rity. Then ſeveral of the Chriſtian fathers contended, 
that there were no antipodes, and made that doctrine ir- 


reconcileable to ſcripture: but this alſo, after awhile, 


went off, and yielded to reaſon and experience. Then 
the motion of the earth muſt by no means be allowed, 

as being contrary to ſcripture; for ſo it is indeed, ac- 
cording to the letter and vulgar ſtile : but all intelligent 
perſons ſee through this argument, and depend upon it 
no more in this caſe, than in the former. Laſtly, the 
original of the earth from a chaos, drawn according to 
the rules of phyſiology, will not be admitted; becauſe it 
does not agree with the ſcheme of the ſix days creation. 
But why may not this be wrote in a vulgar ſtile, as well 
as the reſt? Certainly there can be nothing more like a 
vulgar ſtile, than to ſet God to work by the day, and in 
ſix days to finiſh his taſk, as he is there repreſented, 
We may therefore probably hope that all theſe diſguiſes 
of truth will at length fall off, and that we ſhall ſee God 
and his works in a pure and naked light. 

Thus J have finiſhed what I had to ſay in conſirma- 
tion of this Theory from ſcripture; I mean, of the for- 
mer part of it, which depends chiefly upon the deluge, 
and the ante - diluvian earth. When you have collated 
the places of ſcripture, on either ſide, and laid them in 
the balance, to be weighed one againſt another; if you 
do but ſind them equal, or near to an equal poiſe, you 
know in whether ſcale the natural reaſons are to be laid, 
and of what weight they ought to be in an argument of 
this kind. There is a great difference betwixt ſcripture 
with philoſophy on its fide, and ſcripture with philoſo- 
phy againſt it, when the queſtion is concerning the na- 
tural world; and this is our caſe; which I now leave to 
the conſideration of the unprejudiced reader, and proceed 
to the proof of the ſecond part of the Theory. 
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THE latter part conſiſts of the conflagration f the 
world, and the new heavens and new earth ; and ſeeing 
there is no diſpute concerning the former of theſe two, 


our taſk will now lie in a little compaſs ; being only this, 


to prove, that there will be new heavens, and a new 
earth, after the conflagration. This, to my mind, is 
ſufficiently done already, in the firſt, ſecond, and third 
chapters of the fourth book, both ſrom ſcripture and 
antiquity, whether ſacred or prophane; and therefore, 
at preſent, we will only make a ſhort and eaſy review 
of ſcripture-teſtimonies, with deſign chiefly to obviate 
and diſappoint the evaſions of ſuch as would beat down 
folid texts into thin metaphors and allegories, 

The teſtimonies of ſcripture concerning the renovatian 
of the world, are either expreſs, or implicit; thoſe I call 


expreſs, chat mention the new heavens and new earth; 


and thoſe implicit, that ſignify the ſame thing, but not 
in expreſs terms. So when our Saviour ſpeaks of a pa- 
lingeneſia, or regeneration, (Matth. xix. 28, 29.) or St. 
Peter, of an apocat aſtaſis, or reſtitution, (Acts iii. 21.) 
theſe being words uſed by all authors, prophane or ec- 
cleſiaſtical, for the renovation of the world, ought, in 
reaſon, to be interpreted in the ſame ſenſe in the holy wri- 
tings. And in like manner, when St. Paul ſpeaks of his 
future earth, or an habitable world to come, Hebr. ii. 5. 
j hun, 1 , or of a redemption or melioration 
of the preſent ſtate of nature, Rom. viii. 21, 22. theſe 
lead us again, in other terms, to the ſame renovation of 
the world. But there are alſo ſome places of ſcripture, 
that ſet the new heavens and new earth in ſuch a full and 
open view, that we muſt ſhut our eyes, not to ice them. 


Saint John ſays, he ſaw them, and obſerved the form of | 


the new earth, Apoc. xxi. i. The ſeer Iſaiah ſpoke of 
them in expreſs words, many hundred years before, Iſa. 

Ixv. 17. And St. Peter marks the time when they are 
to be introduced, namely, after the conflagration, or af- 


ter the diſſolution of the preſent heavens and earth, 2 U 


Pet. iii. 12, 13. 


Theſe latter texts of ſcripture being ſo expreſs, Gere N 
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is but one way left to elude the force of them; and that 
is, by turning the renovation of the world into. an allego- 
ry; and making the new heavens and new earth to be 
allegorical heavens and earth, not real and material, as 
ours are. This is a bold attempt of ſome modern arkhors, 
who chuſe rather to ſtrain the word of God, than their 
own notions. There are allegories, no F Hh 24 in ſcri- 
pture, but we are not to allegorize ſcripture without ſome 
warrant, either from an apoſtolical interpretation, or 
from the neceſſity of the matter; and I do not know how 
they can pretend to either of theſe, in this caſe. How- 
ever, that they may have all fair play, we will lay aſide, 
at preſent, all the other texts of ſcripture, and confine 
ourſelves wholly to St. Peter's words; to ſee and exa- 
mine whether they are, or can be turned into an al- 
legory, according to the beſt rules of interpretation, 
St. Peter's words are theſe ; ſeeing then all theſẽ things 
hall be diſſolved, what manner of perſons ought ye to be in 
holy converſation and godlineſs ? Looking for, and haſting to 
* the coming of the day of God ; wherein the heavens being 
= on fire, ſhall be diſſolved, and the elements ſhall melt with 
= fervent heat, NEVERTHELESS we, according to 
Vis promiſe, lool for new heavens, and a new earth, where- 
in righteouſneſs ſhall dwell, 2 Pet. iti. 11, 12, 13. The 
queſtion is concerning this laſt verſe, whether the new 
heavens and new earth, here promiſed, are to be real and 
material heavens and earth, or only figurative and alle- 
gorical. The words, you 733 are clear; and the gene- 
ral rule of interpretation is this; that we are not to re · 
cede from the letter, or the literal ſenſe, unleſs there be 
a neceſſity from the ſubjet-matter ; ſuch a neceſſity, as 
makes a literal interpretation abſurd, But where is that 
neceſſity in this caſe ? Cannot God make new heavens. 
and a new earth, as eaſily as he made the old ones? Is 
his ſtrength decayed ſince that time, or is matter grown 
more diſobedient? Nay, does not nature offer herſelf 
voluntarily to raiſe a new world from the ſecond chaos, 
as well as from the firſt; and, under the conduct of pro- 
vidence, to make it as convenient an habitation as the 
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primæval earth? Therefore no neceſſity can be pretend- 
ed of leaving the literal ſenſe, upon an incapacity of the 


ſubject- matter. 
The ſecond rule to determine an interpretation to be 


| literal or allegorical, is the uſe of the ſame words or 


phraſe in the context, and the ſignification of them there: 


let us then examine our caſe according to this rule. St. 


Peter had uſed the ſame phraſe of heavens and earth twice 
before in the ſame chapter; the od heavens and the earth, 
ver. 5; the preſent heavens andearth, ver. 7: and now 
he uſes it again, ver 13; the new heavens and earth. 
Have we not then reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he takes it 


here in the ſame ſenſe that he had done twice before, for 
real and material heavens and earth? There is no mark 


ſet of a new fignification, nor why we ſhould alter the 

ſenſe of the words. That he uſed them always before 
for the material heavens and earth, I think none will 
queſtion , „and therefore, unleſs they can give us a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon why we ſhould change the ſignification of 
the words, we are bound by this ſecond rule alſo, to 
underſtand them in a literal ſenſe. 

Laſtly, The very form of the words, and the manner 
of their dependance upon the context, leads us to a li- 
teral ſenſe, and to material heavens and earth : neverthe- 
leſs, fays the apoſtle, we expect new heavens, etc. why 
nevertheleſs ? that is, notwithſtanding the diſſolution of 


the preſent heavens and earth. The apoſtle foreſaw, 


what he had ſaid might raiſe a doubt in their minds, 
whether all things would not be at an end; nothing more 
of heavens and earth, or of any habitable world, after 


the conflagration : and to obviate this, he tells them, 


notwithſtanding that wonderful deſolation that J have de- 
ſeribed, we do, according to God's promiſes, expect 
new heavens and a new earth, to be an habitation for the 
righteous. 


5 


You ſee then the new heavens and neu earth, which F- 


the apoſtle ſpeaks of, are ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe 
that were deſtroyed : at the conflagration: and would you 
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ſubſtitute allegorical heavens and earth in the place of 
material? A ſhadow for a ſubſtance? What an equivo- 
cation would it be in the apoſtle, when the doubt was 
about the material heavens and earth, to make an an- 
{wer about allegorical! Laſtly, the timing of the thing 
determines the ſenſe: when ſhall this new world appear? 
after the conflagration, the apoſtle ſays: therefore it can- 
not be underſtood of any moral renovation, to. be made 
at, or in the times of the goſpel, as theſe allegoriſts pre- 
tend, We mult therefore, upon all accounts, conclude 
that the apoſtle intended a literal ſenſe ; real and mate- 


rial heavens, to ſucceed theſe after the conflagration z | 


which was the thing to be proved: and I know not 
what bars the Spirit of God can ſet, to keep us with- 
in the compaſs of a literal ſenſe, if theſe be not ſuffi- 


cient. 


Thus much for the explication of St. Peter's dofrine 


concerning the new heavens and new earth; which ſecures 
the ſecond part of our Theory : for the Theory ſtands 
upon two pillars, or two pedeſtals, the ante-diluvian 


earth, and the future earth; or, in St. Peter's phraſe, 


the old heavens and earth, and the new heavens and earth; 


= and it cannot be ſhaken, ſo long as theſe two continue 
firm and immoveable. We might now put an end to this 


Review, but it may be expected, poſſibly, that we ſhould 
ſay ſomething concerning the millennium ; which we have, 


4 contrary to the general ſentiment of the modern millen- 


varies, placed in the future earth. Our opinion hath this 


advantage above others, that all fanatical pretenſions to 


power and empire, in this world, are, by theſe means, 


[. | blown away, as chaff before the wind. Princes need not 


fear to be dethroned, to make way to the ſaints; nor 
governments unhinged, that they may rule the world 


; with a rod of iron. Theſe are the effects of a wild en- 


thuſiaſin; ſeeing the very (late, which they aim at, is not 
to be upon this earth. 
But that our ſenſe may not be miſtaken or miſappre- 
hended in this particular, as if we thought the Chriſtian 
Vor. II. Of 
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church would never, upon this earth, be in a better and 
happier poſture than it is in at preſent, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt a melioration of the world, if you will al- 
low that word, and a millennium. We do not deny a 
reformation and improvement of the church, both as to 
peace, purity, and piety; that knowlege may increaſe, 
mens minds be enlarged, and Chriſtian religion better 
underſtood ; that the power of Antichriſt ſhall be dimi- 
niſhed, perſecution ceaſe, liberty of conſcience allowed 
amongſt the reformed, and a greater union and harmony 
eſtabliſhed ; that princes will mind the public good more 
than they do now, and be themſelves better examples of 
virtue and true piety: all this may be, and, I hope, will 
be ere long. But the apocalyptical millennium, or the 
new Jeruſalem, is ſtill another matter : it differs not in 
degree only from the preſent ſtate, but in a new order 
of things, both in the moral world, and in the natural; 
and that cannot be till we come into the new heavens and 
net earth, Suppoſe what reformation you can in this 
world, there will ſtill remain many things inconſiſtent 
with the true millennial ſtate. Antichriſt, though weak- 
ened, will not be finally deſtroyed till the coming of our 
Saviour, nor Satan bound : and there will be always po- 
verty, wars, diſeaſes, knaves, and hypocrites in this world, 
which are not conſiſtent with the new Jeruſalem, as St, 
John deſcribes it, Apoc. xxi. 2, 3, 4, ete. 

You ſee now what our notion is of the Millennium, as 
we deny this earth to be the ſeat of it: it is the ſtate that 
ſucceeds the firſt reſurrection, when Satan is locked up 
in the bottomleſs pit: the ſtate when the martyrs are to 
return into life, and wherein they are to have the firſt lot, 
and chief ſhare: a ſtate which is to laſt a thouſand years: 
and bleſſed and holy is he that hath a part in it ; on ſuch 
the ſecond death hath no power : but they ſhall be prieſts of 
God and Chriſt, and ſhall reign with him a thouſand years, 
If you would ſee more particular reaſons of our judgment 
in this caſe, why ſuch a mil/ennium is not to be expected 


in this world; they are ſet down in the vilith chapter of | 
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the ivth book, and we do not think it neceſſary that 


they ſhould de here repeated. 
As to that diſſertation that follows the mi//enninm, and 


reaches to the conſummation of all things, ſeeing it is 
but problematical, we leave it to ſtand or fall by the e- 
vidence already given, and ſhould be very glad to ſee the 
conjectures of others more learned, in ſpeculations ſo 
abſtruſe and remote from common knowlege. They can- 
not, ſurely, be thought unworthy or unfit for our me- 
ditations, ſeeing they are ſuggeſted to us by ſcripture 
itſelf: and to what end were they propoſed to us there, 
if it was not intended that ey ſhould be underſtood 
ſooner or later ? 

I have done with this REVIEw; and ſhall only add 


one or two reflexions upon the whale diſcourſe, and fo 


conclude, You have ſeen the ſtate of the Theory of the 
Earth, as to the matter, form, and provfe of it, both na- 
tural and ſacred: if any one will ſubſtitute a better in its 
place, I ſhall think myſelf more obliged to him, than if 
he had ſnewn me the quadrature of the circle. But it 
is not enough to pick quarrels here and there; that may 
be done by any writing, eſpecially when it is of L lo great 
extent and comprehenſion; they muſt build up, as well 


as pull down; and give us another Theory inſtead of 


this, fitted to the ſame natural hiſtory of the earth, ac- 
cording as it is ſet down in ſcripture; and then let the 
world take their choice. He, that cuts down a tree, is 
bound in reaſon to plant two; becauſe there is an hazard 
in their growth and thriving. 

Then as to thoſe that are ſuch rigorous ſcriptariſts, as 
to require plainly demonſtrative and irreſttible texts for 
every thing they entertain or believe; they would do well 
to reflect and conſider, whether, for every article in the 
three creeds, (which have no ſupport from natural rea- 
ſon) they can bring ſuch texts of {cripture as they require 
of others; or a fairer and juſter evidence, all things 
conſidered, than we have done, for the ſubſtance of this 
TuEOR Y. We have not, indeed, faid all that might 
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be ſaid, as to antiquity ; that making no part in this 
| Review, and being capable ſtill of great additions. But 
as to ſcripture and reaſon, I have no more to add: thoſe, 
that are not ſatisfied with the proofs already produced 
upon theſe two heads, are under a fate, good or bad, 
which is not in my power to overcome. 
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or meſſage, I will not fail to pay that reſpect to the late 

author of the Exceptions againſt the Theory of the Earth. 
I know ſhort follies, and ſhort quarrels are the beſt ; and to 
offer ſatisfaction, at the firſt opportunity, is the faireſt way to 
put an end to controverſies. Beſides, ſuch perſonal altercations 
as theſe, are but res periturae, which do not deſerve much 
time or ſtudy, but, like repartees, are beſt made off hand, and 
never thought on more. I only defire that friendlineſs, that 
ſome allowance may be made as to unaccuracy of ſtyle; which 
is always allowed in haſty diſpatches. 

I ſhall make no excurſions from the ſubject, nor uſe any 
other method than to follow the learned Exceptor from chapter 
to chapter, and obſerve his ſteps and motions, ſo far as they 
are contrary to the Theory ; but if he divert out of his way 
for his pleaſure, or other reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 1 
may take notice of it perhaps, but ſhall not follow him any 
further than my buſineſs leads me, having no deſign to abrige 


1 F it be a civility to return a ſpeedy anſwer to a demand 
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his liberty, but to defend my own writings where they are at- 


tacked, Give me leave therefore, without any other preface 
or ceremony, to fall to our work. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


E 


THIS chapter is only an introduction, and treats of other 


things, without any particular oppoſition to the Theory; and 
therefore I ſhall only give you the concluſion of it in the au- 
thor's own words: So much for the firſt chapter, which may be 
reckoned as an iutroductiun to the following diſcourſe ; which if any 
ſoall lock upon as a collection of notes ſomewhat coufuſediy put to- 
gether, rather than a formal, well digeſted treatiſe, they will eu- 
tertain the beſt or trueſt idea of it. A ſevere cenſure; but every 
man beſt underitands his own works. 


e 


HERE he begins to enter upon particular exceptions; and 
his firſt head is againſt the formation of the earth, pag. 32. as 


explained by the Theory. To this he gives but one exception 


in this chapter, namely, that it would have taken up tod much 
time, the world being made in ſix days. Whereas many ſepara- 
tions of the chaos, and of the elements, were to be made, ac- 
cording to the Theory, which could not be diſpatched in fo 
ſhort a time. To this exception the general anſwer may be 
this: Either you take the hypotheſis of an ordinary providence, 
or of an extraordinary, as to the time allowed for the forma- 
tion of the earth. If you proceed according to an ordinary 
providence, the formation of the earth would require much 


more time than ſix days: but if according to an extraordinary, 


you may ſuppoſe it made in fix minutes, if you pleaſe. It was 
plain work, and a fimple proceſs, according to the Theory, 
conſiſting only of ſuch and ſuch ſeparations, and à concretion : 
and either of theſe might be accelcrated, and diſpatched in a 
longer or ſhorter time, as providence thought fit, 


However, this objection does not come well from the hands 


of this author, who makes all the mountains of the earth (the 
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moſt operoſe part of it, as one would think) to be raiſed in a 

| ſmall parcel of a day, by the heat and action of the ſun, as we 

ſhall find in the tenth chapter hereafter. He ſeems to proceed 

by natural cauſes; for ſuch are the heat and action of the fun : 

and if fo, he will find himſelf as much ſtraitened for time, as 
the Theoriſt can be, But if he ſay, the work of nature and 


of the ſun was accelerated by an extraordinary power, he muſt 
allow us to ſay the ſame thing of the ſeparations of the chaos, 
and the firſt concretion of the earth ; for he cannot reaſonably 
debar us that liberty which he takes himſelf, unlefs we have 
debarred and excluded ourſelves. Now it is plain, the Theo- 
riſt never excluded an extraordinary providence in the forma- 
tion and conſtruction of the earth, as appears, and is openly 
expreſſed in many parts of the Theory, Eng. Theor. p. 68. 
See, if you pleaſe, the concluſion of the fifth chapter, which 
treats about the formation of the earth. The laſt paragraph is 
this: Give me leave only, before we proceed any farther, to an- 
nex here a-ſhort advertiſement concerning the cauſes of this wonder- 
ful ſtructure of the firſt earth. It is true, we have propoſed the 
natural cauſes of it, and I do not know wherein our explication is 
falſe or deſective; but in things of this kind, we may eafily de too 
credulous ; and this ſtrufture is ſo marvellous, that it ought rather 
to be conſidered as a particular effect of the divine art, than as the 
Work of nature. The whole globe of the water vaulted over, and 
the exterior earth hanging above the deep, ſuſtained by nothing but 
its own meaſures and manner of conſtruftion ; a building without 
foundation or corner- tone. This ſeems to be a piece of divine geo- 
metry or architefure ; and te this, I think, is to be referred that 
magnificent challenge which God Almighty made to Fob, Where 
waſt thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth? Declare, 
etc. Moſes alſo, when he had deſcribed the chaos, faith, The Spi- 
rit of God moved upon, or ſat brooding upon, the face of the 
waters, without all doubt, to produce ſome effects there. And St. 
Peter, when he ſpeaks of the form of the anteedeluvian earth, how 
it ſtood in reference to the waters, adds, by the word of God, 
or, by the wiſdom of God, it was made ſo. And this ſame wiſ- 
dom of Gad, in the Proverbs, as we obſerved before, takes notice 
of this very piece of work in the formation of the earth : when he 


ſet an orb over the face of the deep, I was there ; wherefore 


to the great architect, who made the boundleſs univerſe out of no- 
thing, and formed the earth out of a chaos, let the praiſe of the 
whole work, and particularly of this maſter-piece, for ever, with 


| 
| 
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all honour, be given. In like manner, there is a larger account 


of providence, both ordinary and extraordinary, as to the re- 
volutions of the natural world, in the laſt paragraph of the 
eighth chapter; and like reflections are made in other Rs, 
when occaſion is offered. 

We have not therefore any where excluded the influence and 
benefit of ſuperior cauſes, where the caſe requires it, eſpecially 
when it is only to modify the effect as to time and diſpatch ; 
and, in that caſe, none will have more need of it than himſelf, 
as we ſhall find in the examination of his tenth chapter about 
the origin of mountains. 

The reſt of this ſecond chapter is ſpent in three excurfions, 
One in juſtifying the Carteſian way of forming light and the 
ſun, as agreeable to Moſes. The ſecond about the Jewiſh Ca- 
bala, and Cabaliſtical interpretations. And the third about 
myſtical numbers. But the Theory not being concerned in 
theſe things, I leave them to the author and his readers, to 
enjoy the pleaſure and profit of them, and proceed to the third 
chapter, 


CG A 8 F. Mb 


IN this chapter a ſecond exception againſt the formation of 
the earth, as propoſed in the Theory, is alleged; and it is 
this. The flutuation of the chaos, or of that firſt watery 
globe, would hinder, he ſays, any coneretion of earth upon 


its ſurface; not that there were winds or ſtorms then, to agitate 


thoſe waters, neither would the motion of the earth, or the 
rotation of that globe, diſturb them, as he allows there: but 
the diſturbance would hav: rife from tides, p. 74, lin. 18, 19. 
or the ebbings and flowings of that great ocean, which, he ſays, 
mult have been then, as well as now: and the reaſon he gives 
is this; becauſe the flux and reflux of the fea depend upon the 
moon, and the moon was then preſent, as he fays, in our hea- 
vens, or in our vortex; and therefore would have the ſame 
effect then, upon that body of waters which lay under it, that 
it hath now upon the ſea. . 

That the moon was in the heavens, and in our neighbour- 
hood, when the earth was formed, he proves from the ſix days 
creation, and ſpends two or three pages in wit and ſcolding up- 
on this ſubject, p. 77, 78, 79. But, with his leave, when all 
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is done, his argument will be of no force, unleſs he can prove, 
that the fourth day's creation was before the third, 1 confeſs, 
I have heard of a wager that was loſt upon a like caſe, name- 
ly, whether Henry VIII. was before Henry VII. But that 
was done by complot in the company, to whom it was 1cfer- 
red to decide the queſtion. We have no plot here, but appeal 
fairly to that judge the Exceptor hath choſen, namely, to ſeri- 
pture, which tells us, that the moon was made the fourth day, 
and the earth was formed the third; therefore, unleſs the fourth 
day was before the third, the moon could not hinder the fore 
mation of the earth. | 

But, J hope, ſay you, this is a ite eee the ani- 
madverter, ſurc, would not put the matter upon this iſſue. Yes, 
he does; for when he had oppoſed to our formation of the earth, 
the fluctuation of the waters, cauſed, as he phraſes it, by the 
bulky preſence of the moon, he concludes with theſe words, 
(p. 77. parag. 3.) But in reference to this matter, there is a 
doubt made by the Theoriſt, which muſt be conſidered and removed, 
oetherwije maſt of what bath been ſaid, touching the inſiability and 
fuftualion of theſe waters, will be vain and groundleſs. The doubt 
is, Whether the moon were then in our neighyourbood. You ſee that 
matter is put upon this iſſue, whether the moon was in the 
neighbourhood of the earth, at the tive of its formation. We 
ſay ſhe was not, and prove it by this plain argument; if ſhe 
was not in being at that time, ſhe was not in our ncighbour- 
hood; but unleſs the fourth day was before the third, the was 
not in being. Ergo. 

But after all, if the moon had been 1 then, and there 
had been tides, or any other fluctuation towards the poles, we 
have no reaſon to believe, accordins to the experiences we have 
now, that that would have hindered the formation of the earth 
upon the ſurface of the chaos; for why ſhould they have hin- 
dered that more, than they do the formation of ice vpon the 
ſurface of the ſea? We e kno'y, in cold regions, the ſeas are fro- 
zen, notwithſtanding their tides, and in the meuths of rivers, 
where there is both the current and the ſtream of the river on 
one hand, and the counter current of the tides on the other; 
theſe, together, cannot hinder the coneretion that is made on 
the ſurface of the water; and our water is a ſubſtance more 
thin, and eaſily broken, than that tenacious film was, that 
covered the chaos, WHEREFORz, upon all ſuppoſitions, we 
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have reaſon to conclude, that no fluftuations of the chaos could 
hinder the formation of the firſt earth. 

Laſtly, the obſervator oppoſes the reaſons that are given by 
the Theoriſt, why the preſence of the moon was leſs needful in 
the firſt world, namely, becauſe there were no long winter nights, 
nor the great pool of the ſea to move or govern. As to the ſe- 
cond reaſon, it is only hypothetical; and if the hypotheſis be 
true, that there was no open ſea at that time, (which mult be 
elſewhere examined) the conſequence is certainly true: but as 
to the firſt reaſon, he will not allow the conſequence, though 
the hypotheſis be admitted ; for he ſays, p. 79. As there were 
u long winter nights then, ſo there were no ſhort Summer ones 
neither ; ſo that ſet but the one againſt the other, and the preſence 
of the moon may ſeem to have been as needſul then, in regard of 
the length of xigbis, as ſhe is now. This looks like a witty ob- 
ſervation, but it does not reach the point. Is there as much 
need of the moon in Spain, as in Lapland, or the northern 
countries? There is as much night in one place as another, 


within the compaſs of a year; but the great inconvenience is, 


when the night falls upon the hours of travel, or the hours 
of work and buſineſs ; for if it fall only upon the hours of 
ſleep, or of reſt and retirement, as it does certainly more in 
Spain, and in thoſe climates that approach nearer to the equi- 
nox, the moon is there leſs neceſſary in that reſpect. We can 
ſleep without moon-ſhine, or without light, but we cannot tra- 
vel, or do buſineſs abroad, without hazard and great inconve- 
nience, if there be no light; ſo that the reaſon of the Theo- 
riſt holds good, tiz. that there would be more neceſſity of 
moon-ſhine in long winter nights, than in a perpetual equi- 
NOX. 9 | 

We proceed now to the reſt of this chapter, which is made 
up of ſome ſecondary charges againſt this part of the Theory, 
concerning the chaos and the formation of the firſt earth. As, 
firſt, that it is, p. 80, 81. precarious. Secondly, p. 83. un. 
philoſophical. And, thirdly, antiſcriptural : which we ſhall an- 
ſwer in order. He ſeems to offer at three or four inſtances of 
precariouſneſs, as to the ingredients of the chaos, their propor- 
tions and ſeparations ; but his quarrel is chiefly with the oily 
particles. Theſe he will ſcarcely allow at all, nor that they 
could ſeparate themſelves in due time to receive the terreſtrial, 
at leaſt in due proportions. 


Firſt, He would have no oily particies in the chaos, But | 


why 
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5 : 


why ſo, I pray? What proof or juſt exception is there againſt 


them? Why may not there be original oily particles, as well 
as original falt particles, ſuch as your great maſter Des Cartes 
ſuppoſes, Prin. ph. I. 4. §. 84. Meteor. c. 1. S. 8? He who 


conſiders that vaſt quantity of oleaginous matter that is diſperſed 


every where, in vegetables, in animals, and in many forts of 
earths, and that this muſt have been from the beginning, or, 
as ſoon as the earth had any furniture, will ſee reaſon to believe, 
that ſuch particles muſt be thought original and primaeval, not 
forged below the abyſs, and extracted from the inferior regions 
of the earth; for that would require a proceſs of many ages : 
whereas, theſe being the principles of fertility, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that a new world abounds with them - more than 
an old one. Laſtly, if we ſuppoſe oily particles to be tenuious 
and branchy, as your philoſopher does, too groſs to be air, 
and too light for water, why ſhould we imagine, that, in that 
vaſt maſs and variety of particles whereof the chaos conſiſted, 
there ſhould not be any of this figure as well as of others? Or 
what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe, that there are none of that fi- 
gure but what are brought from the inferior regions of the earth? 
For, of all others, theſe ſeem to be the moſt unlikely, if not 
incapable, of being extracted from thence : and if there be on- 
ly a gradual difference in magnitude and mobility, betwixt the 
particles of air and oil, as that philoſopher ſeems to ſuppoſe, 


Prin. phil. I. 4. $. 76. why muſt we exclude theſe degrees, 


and yet admit the higher and lower? 

The ſecond thing which he charges with 8 10%, is 
the ſeparation of this oily matter in due time, ſo as to mako 
a mixture and concretion with the terreſtrial particles that fell 
from above. This objection was both made and anſwered by 
the Theoriſt. Eng. Theor. p. 55, 56. which the obſervator might 
have vouchſated to have taken notice of, and either confuted 
the anſwer, or ſpared himſelf the pains of repeating the obje- 
ction. 

The third precariou/neſs is concerning the quantity and pro- 
portion of theſe particles. And the fourth concerning the quan- 
tity and proportion of the water. The Exceptor, it ſeems, 


would have had the Theoriſt to have gauged theſe liquors, ard, 


told him the juſt meaſure and proportion of each; but, in 

what Theory or hypotheſis is that done? Has his great philo- 

ſopher, in his hypotheſis of three elements (which the Exceptor 

makes uſe of p. 52.) or in his ſeveral regions of the unform- 
Vo. II. | Cc 
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ed earth, in the fourth book of bis principles, defined the quan: 

tity and dimenſions of each? Or, in the mineral particles and i 
Juices, which he draws from the lower regions, does he deter ; 
mine the quantity of them? And yet theſe, by their exceſs or 
defect, might be of great inconvenience to the world. Neither 

do I cenſure him for theſe things as precarios ; for, when the 
nature of a thing admits a latitude, the original quantity of it 
is left to be determined by the effects, and the hypotheſis tands ID 
good, if neither any thing antecedent, nor any preſent phueno- 
mena can be alleged againſt it. 

But if theſe examples, from his great philoſopher, be not 
ſufficient, 1 will give him one from an author beyond all ex- 
ceptions; and that is from himſelf. Does the animadverter, 
in his new hypotheſis concerning the deluge, ch. 15. give us 
the juſt proportions of his rock-water, and the juſt proportions 
of his rain-water, that concurred to make the deluge? I find 
no calculations there, but general expreſſions, that the one 
was far 'greater than the other; and that may be eaſily pre- 
ſumed concerning the oily ſubſtance and the watery chaos. 
What ſcruples therefore, p. 80, 81. he raiſes, in reference to 
the chaos, againſt the Theoriſt, for not having demonſtrated 
the proportions of the liquors of the abyſs, fall upon his own 
hypotheſis, for the ſame or greater reaſons; and you know 
what the old verſe ſays, | 
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hut, however, he will have ſuch exceptions, p. 81. to ſtand 
good againſt the Theoriſt, though they are not good againſt 
g other perſons; becauſe the Theoriſt ſtands upon “ terms of 
| | certainty, and, in one place of his book, has this ſentence, i 
j ego quidem, etc. Theſe words, I think, are very exceptionable, 
j if they be taken with the context: for this evidence and cer- 
| tainty, which the Theoriſt ſpeaks of, is brought in there in 


| 
| Turpe eſt doctori, cum culpa redarguit ipſum. 
| | | 


bus agitur, cognitionem, aut aliarum quarumcunque, quae momen- 
ti ſunt, viſum fuerit Deo aut naturae, ut pateret hominibus ratio 
perveniendi, ratio illa certa eft, et in aliqua clara et invifta eviden- 
l tia fundata : non conjecturalis, vaga, et dubia. Dualem nempe 
| ; ii, qui optime utuntur libertate ſua, et qui maxime f bi ea vent 1255 
er rocibus, nunqitam amplecteren tur. | 


j 

| | & i 
Ego quidem in ea ſum ſententia, fi in harum rerum de qui- 
| 
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oppoſition to ſuch uncertain arguments, as are taken from the 


interpretation of fables and ſymbols, or from etymologies and gram- 
matical criticiſms, which are expreſly mentioned in the preced- 


ing diſcourſe; and yet this ſentence, becauſe it might be taken 


in too great an extent, is left out in the ſecond edition of the 
Theory, and therefore none had reaſon to inſiſt upon it: but 
I ſee the Exceptor puts himſelf into a ſtate of war, and thinks 
there is no foul play againſt an enemy. | 

So much for his charge of precariouſueſs. We now come to 
the ſecond, which is called «nphiloſophicalueſs. And why is the 
Theoriſt, in this caſe, unphiloſophical? Becauſe, ſays the Ex- 
ceptor, he ſuppoſes terreſtrial particles to be diſperſed through 
the whole ſphere of the chaos, as high as the moon. And 
why not, pray, if it be a mere check ? where, antecedently 


to ſeparations, all things are mixed and blended, without di- 


ſtinction of gravity or levity, otherwiſe it is not a mere chaos: 
and when ſeparations begin to be made, and diſtinction of parts 
and regions, ſo far it is ceaſing to be a mere chaos. But then, 
ſays the obſervator, why did pot the moon come down, as 
well as theſe terreſtrial particles? I anſwer by another queſtion, 
why does not the moon come down now, ſeeing ſhe is ſtill 
in our vortex, and at the ſame diſtance? And ſo the fame 
reaſon which keeps her up now, kept her up then; which rea- 
ſon he will not be at a loſs to underſtand, if he underſtand the 


principles of his great philoſopher. 


We come now to the laſt charge: that the Theory, in 
this part of it, is antiſcriptural. And why ſo? Becauſe it ſup- 
poſes the chaos dark ; whereas the ſcripture ſays, there was 
light the firſt day. Well, but does the ſcripture ſay, that 
the chaos was throughly illuminated the firſt day? The Excepter, 
p. 52. as I remember, makes the primigenial light to have 
been the rudiment of a ſim, and calls it there, lin. 17. a ſaint 
light, and a feeble light, and in this place, lin. 27. a faint glim- 
mering. If then the fun, in all its ſtrength and glory, can- 
not ſometimes diſpel a miſt out of the air, what could this 
faint, feeble glimmering do, towards the diſſipation of ſuch a 
groſs caliginous opacity as that was? This light might be ſuf. 


ficient to make ſome diſtinction of day and night in the ſkies; | 


and we do not find any other mark of its ſtrength in ſcripture, 
nor any other uſe made of it. | 
So we have done with this chapter. Give me leave only, 
without offence, to obſerve the ſtyle of the ne in refe- 
Ee 
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rence to fcripture and the Theory. He is apt to call every 
thing anti/criptural that ſuits not his ſenſe; neither is that e- 
nough, but he muſt alſo call it, p. 78. a bold affront to ſcripture, 
He confeſſes, he hath made, pi 299. pen. a little botd with 
ſcripture bimſelf in his new hypothefis; how much that Ile 


will prove, we ſhall ſee hereafter. But however, as to that hard 


word, affront, a diſcreet man, as he is not apt to pive an at- 
front, ſo neither is he forward to call every croſs word an af. 
front : both thofe humours are extremes, and breed quarrels, 
Suppoſe 2 man ſhould ſay boldly, God Almighty hath no right 
Daid, Ob, might the animadverter cry, that is a bold affront 


10 feripture; for I can ſhew you many and plain texts of ſcri- 


pture, both in the Old Teſtament and in the New "Teſtament, 
where expreſs mention is made of God's right hand, And will 
you offer to oppoſe rea/on and philoſophy to expreſs words of 
ſeripture, often repeated, and in both teſtaments? O tempora, 
C mores ! So far as my obſervation reaches, weak reaſons com- 
monly produce ſtrong paſſions. When a man hath clear rea- 
ſons, they ſatisfy and quiet the mind, and he is not much 
concerned, whether others receive his notions, or no; but 
when we have a ſtrong averſion to an opinion, from other mo- 
tives and conſiderations, and find our reaſons doubtful or in- 
ſufficient, then, according to the courſe of human nature, 
the paſſions riſe for a farther aſſiſtance, and what is wanting 
in point of argument, is made up by invectives and aggrava- 
tions. | | 


E N Ec Iv. 


THIS chapter is chiefly concerning the central fire, and 
the origin of the chaos ; of both which the Theoriſt had de- 
clared he would not treat: and it is an unreaſonable violence 
to force an author to treat of what things we pleaſe, and not 
allow him to preſcribe bounds to his own diſcourſe. As to the 
firſt of theſe, fee what the Theoriſt had ſaid, Engl. Theor. 
Book iii. ch. 6. By which paſſages it is evident, that he 
did not meddle with the central parts of the carth, nor thought 
it neceſſary for his hy potheſis; as is alſo more fully expreſſed 
in the Latin Theory, p. 45. for do but allow him a chaos 
trom the bottom of the abyſs upwards to the moon, and he de- 
fires no more for the formation of an habitable earth: neithsr 
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is it the part of wiſdom, to load a new ſubjcct with unneceſ- 
ſary curioſities. | 
Then as to the origin of the chaos, ſec how the Theoriſt | Gt 
bounds his diſcourſe as to that“, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 320. J 
did not think it neceſſary to carry the ſtory and original of the carth 
higher than the chaos, as Zoroaſter and Orpheus ſeem to bave done 3 
but taking that for our foundation which antiquity, ſacred and pro- 
fane, does ſuppoſe, and natural reaſon approve and confirm, we 
have formed the earth from it. To form an liabitable earth from 
a Chaos given, and to ſhew all the great periods and general 
changes of that earth, throughout the whole courſe of its du- f 
ration, or while it remained an earth, was the adequate deſign 1 
of the Theoriſt. And was this deſign fo ſhort or ſhallow, that 1 
it could not ſatisfy the great ſoul of the Exceptor, p. $8. Ul 
but it muſt be a flaw in the hypotheſis, that it did go highe f 
than the chaos? We content ourſelves with theſe bounds at 0 
| 


ep AXE Pe roo. 
(1, # 


preſent; and when a man declares that he will write only the 
Roman hiſtory, will you fay his work is imperfect, becauſe it 
does not take in the Perſian and Aſſyrian? 

Theſe things conſidered, to ſpeak freely of this chapter, it it 
ſeems to me, in a great. meaſure, impertinent, unleſs it was if 
deſigned to thew the learning of the obſervator, who loves, I | 
perceive, to dabble in philoſophy, though little to the purpoſe ; 
for, as far as 1 ſee, his diſquiſitions generally erd in Scepti- 1 
cilm. He diſputes firſt one way, then another, and at laſt de- t 
termines nothing. He rambles betwixt Des Cartes and Moſes; x 
the Rabbies, the Septuagint; the Platoniſts, magnetiiſme, firaiie i 
particles, and prae-exiſtence of ſouls; and ends in nothing as to 
the formation of the earth, which was to be the ſubject of the 
chapter. We procced therefore to the next, in hopes to meet 1 
with cloſer reaſoning. 1 „ i 
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FROM the manner of the earth's formation, the Exceptor, | 1 
P- 100 now proceeds to the form of it, if completed; and his 1 
8 | 


Si admittamus inſuper ignem centralem, ſrue maſſum ig nis in 1 
centro terrae ; quod quidem non eſt hujus arguments. Neque par- 1 
: tem intimam chaos, niſi obiter et pro forma, conſideravi, cum ad k 
rem naſtram non ſpeftet, Vide etiam p. 186, edit. 2. 
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firſt exception is, That it would want waters, or rivers to wa- 
ter it. He ſays, there would either be no rivers at all, or none, 
at leaſt, in due time. . | 

The Theoriſt hath repleniſhed that earth with rivers flow- 
ing from the extreme parts of it towards the middle, in con- 
tinual ſtreams, and watering, as a garden, all the intermediate 


_ climates; and this conſtant ſapply of water was made from the 


heavens, by an uninterrupted ſtream of vapours, which had their 


courſe through the air, from the middle parts of the earth to- 


wards the extreme, and falling in rains, returned again upon 
the ſurface of the earth, from the extreme parts to the middle; 
for that earth being of an oval, or ſomething oblong figure, 
there would be a declivity all along, or deſcent, from the po- 
far parts towards the equinoctial, which gave courſe and moti- 
on to theſe waters; and the vapours above never failing in their 
coarſe, the rivers would never fail below, but a perpetual cir- 
culation would be eſtabliſhed betwixt the waters of the heavens 
and of the earth. 

'This is a ſhort account of the ſtate of the waters in the pri- 
meval earth, which you may ſee repreſented and explained 
more at large, in the ſecond book of the Theory, chap. 5. And 
this, I believe, is an idea more eaſily conceived, than any we 
eould form concerning the waters and rivers of the preſent 
earth, if we had not experience of them. Suppoſe a ſtranger, 
that had never ſeen this terraqueous globe where we live at pre- 
ſent, but was told the general form of it; how the ſea lies, 
bow the land, and what was the conſtitution of the heavens. 
If this ſtranger was aſked his opinion, whether ſuch an earth 
was habitable, and particularly, whether they could have wa- 
ters eommodiouſly in ſuch an earth, and how the inland coun- 


tries would be ſupplied? I am apt to think, he would find it 


more difficult (upon an idea only, without experience) to pro- 
vide waters for ſuch an earth as ours is at preſent, than for 
ich an one as the primeval earth was. It is true, he would 
caſily find rains, poſſible and natural, but with no conſtancy 
or regularity, and theſe, he might imagine, would only make 
tranſient torrents, not any fixed and permanent rivers; but, as 
tor fountains derived from the ſea, aud breaking out in higher 
grounds, I am apt to believe, all his philoſophy would not be 
able to make a clear diſcovery of them ; but things that are 
familiar to us by experience, we think eaſy in ſpeculation, or 
never enquire into the cauſes of them; whereas, other things, 
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that never fall under our experience, though more ſimple and 
intelligible in themſelves, we reject often as paradoxes or ro- 
mances. Let this be applied to the preſent caſe, and we pro- 
ceed to anſwer the exceptions. 
Let us take that exception firſt, as moſt material, p. 114. 
that pretends there would have been no rivers at all in the pri- 
meval earth, if it was of ſuch a form as the Theoriſt had de- 


ſeribed: and for this he gives one grand reaſon; becauſe the 


regions towards the poles, where the rains are feppoled to fall, 


and the rivers to riſe, would have been all frozen and congeal- 


ed, and conſequently no fit ſources of water for the reſt of the 
earth, Why we ſhould think thoſe regions would be frozen, 
and the rains that fell in them, he gives two reaſons ; the 
diſtance, and the obliquity of the ſun; as alſo the experience 
we have now ofthe coldneſs and frozenneſs of thoſe parts of the 
earth. But as to the diſtance of the ſun, he confeſſes, p. 118, 


that is nof the thing that does only or chiefly make a climate cold. 
He might have added, particularly in that earth where the ſun 


was never at a greater diſtance than the equator. Then, as to 
the obliquity of the ſun, neither was that ſo great, nor ſo con- 
fiderable in the firſt earth as in the preſent ; becauſe the body 


of that lay in a direct poſition to the ſun; whereas the preſent 7 


earth lies in an oblique. And though the polar circles, or eir- 
cumpolar parts of that earth, did not lic fo perpendicular to the 
ſun as the equinoctial, and confequently were cooler, yet there 
was no danger of their being frozen or congealed. It was more 
the moiſture and exceſſive rains of thoſe parts that made them 
uninh#bitable, than the extreme coldneſs of the climate, of it- 
felf. And if the Exceptor had well conſidered the differences 
betwixt the preſent and primitive earth, as to obliquity of po- 
fition, and that which follows from it, the length of nights, 
he would have found no reaſon to have charged that earth 
with nipping and freezing cold; where there was not, I believe, 
one morſel of ice from one pole to another : but that will bet- 
ter appear, if we conſider the cauſes of cold. 

There are three general cauſes of cold; the diſtance of the 
ſan, his obliquity, and his total abſence; I mean in the nights, 
As to diſtance, that alone muſt be of little effect, ſeeing there 
are many planets (which muſt not be looked upon as mere 


lumps of ice) at a far greater diſtance from the ſan than ours. 
And as to obliquity, you ſee it was much leſs conſiderable in 


the reſpective parts of the primitive carth, than of the preſend; 
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wherefore theſe are to be conſidered but as ſecondary cauſes of 
cold, in reſpect of the third, the total abſence of the ſun in 
the night time; and where this bappens to be long and tedi- 
ous, there you muſt expect exceſs of cold. Now, in the pri- 
mitive earth, there was no fuch thing as long winter nights, but 
every where a perpetual equinox, or a perpetual day, and con- 
ſequently there was no room or cauſe of exceſſive cold in any 
part of it; but, on the contrary, the caſe is very different in 
the . earth; for in our climate, we have not the preſence 
of the ſun, in the depth of winter, half as long as he is abſent; 
and towards the poles, they have nights that laſt ſeveral woke 
or months together, and then it is that the cold rages, binds 
up the ground, freezes the ocean, and makes thoſe parts more 
or leſs uninhabitable. But where no ſuch cauſes are, you need 
not fear any ſuch effects, 

Thus much te ſhew that there might be rains, waters, and 
rivers in the primigenial earth, and towards the extreme parts- 
of it, without any danger of freezing. But however, ſays the 
other part of the exception, theſe rivers would not be made in 
due time. That is wholly according to the proceſs you take; 
if you take a mere natural proceſs, the rivers could not flow 
throughout the earth, all on a ſudden; but you may accelerate 
that proceſs, as much as you pleaſe, by a divine hand. As to 
this particular indeed of the rivers, one would think there ſhould 
be no occaſion for their ſudden flowing through the carth, be- 
cauſe mankind could not be ſuddenly propagated throughout 
the earth; and if they did but lead the way, and prepare the 


_ ground in every country, before mankind arrived there, that 


ſeems to be all that would be neceſſary upon their account: 
neither can it be imagined, but that the rivers would flow faſt - 
er than mankind could follow; for it is probable, in the firſt 
hundred years, men did not reach an hundred miles from home, 
or from their firſt habitations: and we cannot ſuppoſe the de- 
fluxion of water, upon any declivity to be half fo flow, As 
to the channels of thefe rivers, the manner of their progreſs, 
and other circumſtances, thoſe things are ſet down fully enough 


in the fifth chapter of the ſecond book of the Engliſh m 


and it would be needleſs to repeat them here. 

But the anti- Theoriſt ſays, this flow production and propa- 
gation of rivers is contrary to ſcripture, both becauſe of the 
rivers of paradiſe, and alſo, becauſe fiſhes were made the ſixth 
day. As to that of the fiſnes, he muſt firſt prove, that ihoſe 
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were river-fiſhes; for the ſcripture, Gen. i. 21, and 22. makes 
them ſea-fiſh, and inſtances in great whales. But he ſays (p. 
113, 114.) it will appear in the ſequel of his diſcourſe, that the 
abyſs could be no receptacle of fiſhes. To that ſequel of his 
diſcourſe therefore we muſt refer the examination of this par- 
ticular. Then as to paradiſe, that was but one ſingle ſpot of 
ground, ch. xiii. according to the ordinary hypotheſis, which 
he ſeems to adhere to: and rivers might be there as foon 
as he pleaſes, ſeeing its ſeat is not yet determined; but as for 
the lands, which they are ſaid to traverſe or encompaſs, that 
might be the work of time, when their channels and courſes 
were extended and ſettled, as they would be, doubtleſs, long 
before the time that Moſes writ that deſcription : but as to the 
rivers of paradiſe, it would be a long ſtory to handle that diſ- 
pute here. And it is fit the authors ſhould firſt agree amongſt 
themſelves, before we determine the original of its river, or 
rivers, 


2 H A p. VI, 


WE come now to the deluge, where the great exception is 
this, p. 121. that according to the Theory, the deluge would 
have come to paſs, whether mankind had been degenerate, or 
no. | 

We know mankind did degenerate, and it is a dangerous 
thing to argue upon falſe ſuppoſitions, and to tell what would 
have come to paſs, in caſe ſuch a thing had not come to pals. 
Suppoſe Adam had not ſinned, what would have become of the 
Meſſiah? Eph. i. 4. 1 Pet. i. 20. Apoc. xii. 8. and the diſ- 
penſation of the goſpel, which yet is ſaid to have been deter- 
mined more early than the deluge? Let the anti-Theoriſt anſwer 
bimſelf this queſtion, and he may anſwer his own. | 

But to take a gentler inſtance, ſuppofe Adam had not eaten 
the forbidden fruit, how could he, and all his poſterity have 


lived in paradiſe? A few generations would have filled that place ; 


and ſhould the reſt have been turned out into the wide world, 
without any ſin or fault of theirs? You ſuppoſe the ante-dilu- 
vian heavens and earth to have been the ſame with the preſent, 
and conſequently ſubject to the ſame accidents and inconvenien- 


cies. The action of the ſun would have been the fame then 


as now, according to your hypotheſis, The ſame exceſſes of 
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heat and cold, in the ſeveral regions and climates; the ſame 8 
vapours and exhalations extracted out of the earth; the ſame c 
impurities and corruptions in the air; and in conſequence of i ; 
theſe, the ſame external diſpoſition to epidemical diſtempers. | # 
Beſides, there would be the ſame ſtorms and tempeſts at ſea, 1 2 
the ſame earthquakes, and other deſolations at land; ſo that e 
had all the ſons and daughters of men, to uſe the Exceptor's ele- t 
gant ſtile, p. 122. been as pure and bright as they could poſſibly | 1 
have dropt out of the mint of creation, they ſhould ſtill have been 
ſubject to all theſe inconveniencies and calamities. If mankind 
had continued ſpotleſs and undegenerate till the deluge, or for 
ſixteen hundred years, they might as well have continued ſo 
for ſixteen hundred more; and in a far leſs time, according to 
their fruitfulneſs and multiplication, the whole face of the 
earth would have been thick covered with inhabitants. Every 
continent and every iſland, every mountain and every deſert, 
and all the climates from pole to pole. But could naked in- 
nocency have lived happy in the frozen zones, where bears and 
foxes can ſcarce ſubſiſt? in the midſt of ſnows and ice, thick 
fogs, and more than Egyptian darkneſs; for ſome months to- 
gether ? Would all this have been a paradiſe, or a paradiſaical 
ſtate, to theſe virtuous creatures? I think it would be more ad- 
viſeable for the Exceptor, not to enter into ſuch diſputes, ground- 
ed only upon ſuppoſitions. God's preſcience is infallible, as 
his gounſels are immutable. 
But the Exceptor further ſuggeſts, p. 121. that the Theory 
dges not allow a judicial and extraordinary providence in bring- 
ing on the deluge, as a puniſhment upon mankind, which, I 
muſt nceds ſay, is an untrue and uncharitable ſuggeſtion, as one is 
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may ſee, both in the Latin Theory * chap. 6. and in the En- cc 
* Notandum vero, quamvis mundi veteris diſſolutioneni et ra- a 

tiones diluvii ſecundum ordinem cauſarum naturalium, ex plicemus, 

quod eo modo magis clare et diſtincte intelligantur ,; non idles in poe- 

nam humani generis ordinatum fuiſſe diluvium, ſinguliſque i pſius 

motibus praefuiſſe providentiam inficiamur: ims in eo elucet maxime 

ſapientia di vina, quod mundum natiralem morali ita coaptet et | 

attemperet, ut hujus ingenio, illius ordo et diſpoſitio ſemper reſpou- fir 

deat : et amborum libratis momentis, ſimul concurrant et una com- ab 

pleantur utrinſque tempora et viciſſitudines ; ipſe etiam apaſtolus fe 


Petrus diluvii et excidii mundani cauſas naturales aſſignat, cum ait. | 
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gliſh, in ſeveral places. 80 at the enterance upon the expli- 
cation of the deluge (Theor. p. 65.) are theſe words, let ws 
then ſuppoſe, that at a time appointed by divine providence, and 
from cauſes made ready to do that great execution upon a ſinful 
world, that this abyſs was opened, and the frame of the earth broke, 
etc. And accordingly in the coneluſion of that diſcourſe about 
the deluge, are theſe words (Theor. p. 102.) In the mean time, 
J do not know any more to be added in this part, unleſs it be to 
conclude with an advertiſement, io prevent any miſtake or miſcon- 
firution, as if this Theory, by explaining the deluge in 2 natural 
way, or by natural cauſes, did detratt from the power of God, by 
which that GREAT FUDGMENT WAS BROUGHT UP. 
ON THE WORLD, IN A PROVIDENTIAL AND MT- 
RACULOUS MANNER. And in the three following para- 
graphs (Theor. p. 102 — 105.) which conclude that cha- 
pter, there is a full account given both of an ordinary and ex- 
traordinary providence, in reference to the deluge, and other 
great revolutions of the natural world. 

Bnt it is a weakneſs however to think, that when a train 
is laid in nature, and methods concerted; for the execution of 
a divine judgment, therefore it is not providential. God is the 
author and governor of the natural world, as well as of the 
moral, and he fees through the futuritions of both, and hath 


ſo diſpoſed the one, as to ſerve him in his juſt judgments upon 


the other. Which method, as it is more to the honour of 
his wiſdom, ſo it is no way to the prejudice of his power or 
juſtice. And what the Exceptor ſuggeſts concerning Atheiſts, 
and their preſumed cavils at ſuch an explication, or the deluge, - 
is a thing only ſaid at random, and without grounds. On the 
contrary, ſo to repreſent the ſenſe of ſcripture in natural things, 
as to make it unintelligible, and inconſiſtent with ſcience and 
Philoſophie truth, is one great ceuſe, in my 1 that breeds 


: | and nouriſhes Atheiſm. 


r 
THIS chapter is about the places of ſcripture alleged in con- | 
firmation of the Theory; and chiefly concerning that remark- 


able diſcourſe in St. Peter, 2 Epiſt. iti. which treats of the dif- 


ference of the ante-diluvian -world, and the preſent world. 


That diſeourſe is ſo fully explained in the Review of the Theory, 
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that I think it is placed beyond all exception. And the ani- 
madverter here makes his exception only againſt the firſt words, 
Ver. 5. Ac det yap avrys Toro bexovrag, which we thus ren- 
der, for this they willingly are ignorant of ; but he generally 
renders it, wilfully ignorant of, and lays a great ſtreſs upon that 
word wilfully. But if he quarrel with the Engliſh tranſlation, 
in this particular, he muſt alſo fault the vulgate, and Beza, 
and all others that I have yet met withal. And it had been 
very proper for him, in this caſe, to have given us ſome in- 
ſtances or proofs out of ſcripture or Greek authors, where this 
phraſe ſignifies a wilful and obſtinate ignorance, He ſays, it 
muſt have been a wilful ignorance, otherwiſe it was not blame- 
able; whereas St. Peter gives it a ſharp reproof. , I anſwer, 
there are many kinds and degrees of blameable ignorance; a 
contented ignorance, an ignorance from prejudices, from non- 
attendance, and wa:it of due examination. Theſe are al! 
blameable in ſome degree, and all deſerve ſome reproof ; but 
it was not their ignorance that St. Peter chiefly reproves, but 
their deriding and ſcoffing at the doctrine of the coming of our 
Saviour, and the conflagration of the world; and therefore he 
calls them, ſcaffers walking after their own luſts. 

But the Exceptor ſeems at length inclinable to render the 
fore-mentioned words thus, p. 137. they are willingly mindleſs 
or forgetful ; and I believe the tranſlation would be proper e- 
nough. And what gentler reproof can one give, than to ſay, 


you are willing to forget ſuch an argument, or ſuch a conſider- 


ation, which implies little more than non-attention, or an in- 
elination of the will towards the contrary opinion? We can- 
not tell what evidence, or what traditions they might have then 
concerning the deluge, but we know they had the hiſtory of 
it by Moſes, and all the marks in nature, that we have now, 
of ſuch a diſſolution. And they, that pretended to philoſophize 
upon the works of nature, and the immutability of them, might 
very well deſerve that modeſt rebuke, that they were willing to 
Forget the firſt heavens, and firſt earth, and the deſtruction of 
them at the deluge, when they talked of an immutable ſtate of 
nature. 

Neither is there any thing in all this, contrary to what the 
Theoriſt had ſaid, Theor. c. 1. concerning the ancient philo- 
ſophers, that none of them ever invented or demonſtrated from 
the cauſes, the true ſtate of the firſt earth. This muſt be 
granted; ; but it is one thing to demonſtrate from the cauſes, 
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or by way of Theory, and another thing to know at large; 


whether by ſeripture, tradition, or collection from effects. 
The mutability and changes of the world, which theſe Pſeudo- 
Chriſtians would not allow of, was a knowable thing, taking all 
the means which they might and ought to have attended to; 
at leaſt, before they ſhould have proceeded ſo far as to reject 
the Chriſtian doctrine, concerning the future changes of the 
world, with ſcorn and derifion ; which is the very thing the a- 
poſtle ſo much cenſured them for. 

So much for what is ſaid by the Exceptor concerning this 
place of St. Peter. To all the reſt he gives an eaſy anſwer, 
(in the contents of this chapter) viz. That they are fgurative, 
and ſo not argumentative. The places of ſcripture, upon which 
the Theory depends, are ſtated diſtinctly and in order, in the 
REVIEW; and, to avoid repetitions, we muſt ſometimes re- 
fer to that, Review, p. 268—273. particularly, as to two re- 
markable places, Pſal. xxiv. 2. and cxxxvi. 6. concerning the 
foundation and extention of the earth upon the ſeas ; which the 
Exceptor quickly diſpatches by the help of a particle and a fi- 
gure 

The next he proceeds to, is, Pſal. xxxiii. 7. He gathereth 
the waters of the ſea as in a bag: be layeth up the abyſs in ſtore- 
hbouſ:s. But, he ſays, it ſhould be rendered, as on an heap ; 
which is the Engliſh tranflation. Whether the authorities pro- 
duced, in this caſe, by the Theoriſt, Eng. Theor. vol. i. p. 83. or 
by the Exceptor, are more conſiderable, J leave the reader to 
judge. But, however, he rites another place, Pal. Ixxvni. 
13. where the ſame word is uſed and applied to the red ſca, which 
could not be encloſed as in a bag. Take whether tranſlation 
you pleaſe for this ſecond place, it is no prejudice to the The- 
ory, if you render it on an heap ; for it was a thing done by 
miracle. But the other place ſpeaks of the ordinary poſture 
and conſtitution of the waters, which is not on an heap, but in 
a level, or ſpherical convexity, with the reft of the earth. 
This reaſon the animadverter was not pleaſed to take notice of, 
thoagh it be intimated in that ſame place of the Theory which 
he quotes, p. 86. But that which I might complain of moſt, 
1s his unfair citation of the next paragraph of the Theory, Ex- 
cep. p. 140. which he applies peculiarly to this text of Pſal, 
XXxXit1, 7. whereas it belongs to all the texts alleged out of the 
Pſalms, and is a modeſt reflection upon the explication of then 
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as the reader may plainly ſee, if he pleaſe to look the Theory, 
and compare it with his citation, 
The next place he attacks, is, Job xxvi. 7. He fretches the 


north over the tohu, or, as we render it, over the empty places: 


8 


and hangeth the earth upon nothing. Here he ſays, p. 141. Job 
did either accommodate himſelf to the vulgar, or elſe was a 
perfect Platoniſt. Methinks Plato ſhould rather be a Jobiſt, 
if you would have them to imitate one another. Then he 
makes an objection, and anſwers it himſelf, concluding how. 
ever, that Job could not but mean this of the preſent earth; 
becauſe in the next verſe he mentions clouds. But how does it 
appear, that every thing that Job mentions in that chapter, re- 
fers to the ſame time? | 

The next place is Job xxxviii. 4, 5, 6. Where waſt thou 
when 1 laid the foundations of the earth, etc? Theſe eloquent ex- 


poſtulations of the Almighty, he applies all to the preſent form 


of the earth, where, he ſays, there are the emboſſings of moun- 
tains, the euamelling of leſſer ſeas, the open work of the vaſt ocean, 
and the fret work of rocks, etc. Theſe make a great noiſe, but 
they might all be applied to the ruins of an old bridge, fallen 
into the water. | 
ation of mountains, and of the preſent form of the earth; 
which, if you pleaſe, you may compare with the tenth cha- 
pter of the Latin Theory, and then make your judgment upon 
both. 

But it is not enough for the 3 to admire the beauty 
of mountains, but he, p. 146. will make the Theoriſt to do 
ſo too, becauſe he hath expreſſed him ſelf much pleaſed with the 
ſight of them. Can we be pleaſed with nothing in an object 
but the beauty ofit? Does not the Theoriſt ſay there, in the 
very words cited by the Exceptor, Saepe loci ipſius inſolentia et 
ſpeRaculorum novitas delectat magis quam venuſtas in rebus notis et 
communibus. We are pleaſed in looking upon the ruius of a 
Roman amphitheatre, or a triumphal arch, though time has 
defaced its beauty. A man may be pleaſed in looking upon 
a monſter, will you conclude therefore, that he takes it for a 
beauty? There are many things in objects beſides beauty, that 
may plcaſe; but he that hath not ſenſe and judgment enough 
to ſee the difference of thoſe caſes, and whence the pleaſures 
griſe, it would be very tedious to beat 1 it into him by multitude 
of words, 


Then he makes a large harangue in commend- | 


After his commendation of mountains, he falls upon the 
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commendation of rain, making thoſe countries that enjoy it, 
to be better watered than by rivers; and conſequently the 
preſent earth better than that paradiſaical earth deſcribed by 
the Theoriſt. And in this, he ſays, he follows the rule of 
ſcripture, for theſe are his words, p. 148. And that theſe rules, 
whereby we meaſure the uſefulneſs of this earth, and ſhew it to be 
more excellent than that of the Theory, are the moſt true and pro- 
per rules, is manifeſt from God's making uſe of the ſame in a caſe 
not unlike ; for he, comparing /Eg ypt and Paleſtine, prefers the 
latter before the former ; becauſe in Ag ypt the ſeed ſown was wa- 
tered with the foot, as a garden of herbs, but Paleſtine was a 
land of hills and valleys, and drank water of the rain of heaven, 
Deut. xi. 10, 11. 

Let this reſt a while. In the mean time let us take notice 
how unluekily it falls out for the obſervator, that a country 
that had no rain, ſhould be compared in ſcripture, or joined 
in privilege, with paradiſe itſelf, and the garden of God; for 
ſo is this very Egypt, Gen. xii. 10. though it had no rain, 
but was watered with rivers. The words of ſcripture are theſe : 
And Lt lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that 
it was well watered every where (before the Lord deſtroyed Sodom: 
and Gomorrah) even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt. The plain of Jordan, you ſee, is commended for its 
fruitfulneſs, and being well watered ; and as the height of its 
commendation, it is compared with Egypt, and with the pa- 
radiſe of God, Now in Xgypt, we know, there was little or 
no rain; and we read of none in paradiſe : but they were both 
watered by rivers. Therefore the greateſt commendation of a 
land, for pleaſure and fertility, according to ſcripture, is its 
being well watered with rivers; which makes it like a paradiſe. 
Surely then you cannot blame the Theoriſt, having this autho- 
rity beſides all other reaſons, for making the paradiſaical earth 
to have been thus watered. | 

Now let the Exceptor conſider how he will interpret and 
apply his place in Deuteronomy, and make it conſiſtent with 
this in Geneſis. Till I ſee a better interpretation, I like this 
very well, though quite contrary to his, namely, that they 
were not to expect ſuch a land as Egypt, that was a plain na- 
turally fruitful, as being well watered; but the land they were 
to poſſeſs, depended upon the benediction of heaven; and there- 


fore they might expect more or leſs fertility, aecording as they 
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kept God's commandments, And fo much for thoſe two texts 
of ſcripture. 

Laſtly, The Exceptor, p. 149. in the concluſion of his diſ. 
courſe about that place in Job, makes a reflection upon the im- 
propriety of thoſe expreſſions made in Job, about foundations 
and corner-ſtones, if they be applied to the firſt earth deſcribed 
by the Theoriſt. But this ſeems to me an elegancy in that diſ- 


courſe, which he makes a fault, whether it be underſtood as 


an alluſion only to our manner of building, by deep founda- 
tions, and ſtrong corner- ſtones, or an ironical interrogation, 
as it ſeems to me, implying that there was no foundation 
({tritly fo called) nor corner-ſtone, in that great work, though 
we cannot build a cottage or little bridge, without ſuch prepa- 
rations. 

He proceeds then to the following verſes in that thirty-eighth 
chapter, Who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it broke forth as if 
it bad iſſued out of @ womb? This the Theoriſt underſtands of 
the diſruption of the abyſs at the deluge, when the ſea broke forth 
out of the womb of the earth, or out of that ſubterraneous ca- 

vity, where it was encloſed as in a womb. It is plainly im- 


plied in the words of the text, that the ſea was ſhut up in 


ſome womb before it broke forth; I defire therefore to know 
in what womb that was. You will find interpreters much at a 
loſs to give a fair anſwer to that queſtion, What was that en- 
cloſed ſtate of the ſea? And what place, or part of nature, was 
that receptacle where it lay? But the Exceptor hath found out 
a new anſwer. He ſays, it was that womb of non- entity. 
Theſe are his words, It juſt then (at its creation) guſbed out of 
the womb of nothing, into exiſtence, This is a ſubtle and far- 
fetched notion. Methinks the womb of nothing is much-what 
the ſame as no womb ; and ſo this is no anſwer. But how- 
ever, let us conſider how far it would ſuit this caſe, if it was 
admitted. If you underſtand the womb of non-entity, Gen. i. 


. 2. the ſea broke out of that womb the firſt day, and had no 


bars or doors ſet to it, but flowed over all the earth without 
check or controul. T herefore that could not be the time or 
ſtate here ſpoken of. And'to refer that reſtraint, or thoſe bars 


and doors, to another time, which are ſpoken of here in the 


ſame verſe, would be very inexcuſable in the Exceptor, p. 150, 
ſceing he will not allow the Theoriſt to ſuppoſe thoſe things 
that are ſpoken of in different verſes, to be underſtood of dit- 
ferent times. To conclude, this metaphyſical notion of the 
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womb of nothing, is altogether impertinent, at leaſt in this caſe; 
for the text is plainly ſpeaking of things local and corporeal ; 
and this priſon of the ſea muſt be underſtood as ſuch, 

He proceeds now to the laſt place alleged, Prov. viii. 27, 
28. When he prepared the h:avens, I was thee © when he ſet a 
compaſs upon the face of the deep. The word M which we 
render compaſs, he ſays, ſignifies no more than the rotundity 
or ſpherical figure of the aſa. And ſo the ſenſe will run 
thus, When God ſet a retundity, or ſpherical figure, upon the face 
of the abyſs. But whereas the word may as well ſignify a ſphere 
or orb, the Theoniſt thinks it more reaſonable that it ſhould be 
ſo tranſlated; and ſo the ſentence would run thus, when God 
ſet an orb upon the ſace of the deep. And this diſcourſe of So- 
lemon's, referring to the beginning of the world, he thinks it 
rational to underſtand it of the firſt habitable earth, which is real- 
ly an orb ſet over the face of the deep. | 

One cannot ſwear for the ſigniſication of a word in every 
particular place where it occurs; but when there are two ſenſes 
whereof it is capable, and the one is much more important 
than the other, it is a fair preſumption to take it in the more 
important ſenſe; eſpecially in ſuch a place, and upon ſuch an 
occaſion, where the great works of the divine wiſdom and 
power are celebrated, as they are here by Solomon. And it 
canaot be denied, that our ſenſe of the words is more impor- 
tant than the other; for of what conſequence is it to ſay, Ged 
made the body of the abyſs round, Every one knows, that fluids 
of their own accord run into that figure; fo as that would be 
a {mall remark upon a great occaſion. 

The conſtruction of this orb, we ſpeak of, oa me of an 
injuſtice which the Exceptor hath done the Theory, in the pre- 
cedent part of this chapter, by a falſe accuſation ; for he ſays, 
the Theory makes the conſtruction of the firſt earth to have 
been merely mechanical; at leaſt, his words ſeem to ſignify as 
much, which are theſe, p, 143. And ſo its formation, ſpeaking 
of the firſt earth, had been merely mechanical, as the Theory 
makes it. That the conſtruction was not merely mechanical, 
in the opinion of the Theoriſt, you may ſee, Eng. Theor. p. 
63, 64. which, becauſe we have cited it before, we will not here 
repeat. The Theoriſt might alſo complain, that the Exceptor 
Cites the firſt edition of the Theory, for ſuch things as are left 
out in the ſecond, which yet was printed a twelvemonth before 
bis animadverſions; and therefore in fairneſs he ought always to 
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have conſulted the laſt edition, and laſt ſenſe of the author, bee 
fore he had cenſured him, or his work; but this unfair me- 
thod, it ſeems, pleaſed his humour better, p. 81, 100, laſt 
part, as you may ſee in this chapter, p. 154, 227, 228, 244. 
and in ſeveral other places, where paſſages are cited and inſiſt. 
ed upon, that are no-where to be found in the ſecond edition, 
Not to mention his defective citations, omitting that part that 
qualifics the ſentence, as p. 99, laſt citation, and elſewhere, 
P. 279, 280, 288. I make this note, that the reader may 
judge, how well this anſwers that /ircerity, with which he pro- 
felled he would examine this work : Only as a friend and a ſer- 
vant to truth ; and therefore with ſuch candor, meekneſs, and mo- 
deſty, as becomes one who aſſumes and glories i in ſo fair a character, 
p. 43. 

The reſt of this chapter is a general cenſure of citations 
out of ſcripture, that are only tropical or figurative ſchemes 
of ſpeech. "Theſe muſt be ſo made indeed, if our ſenſe of them 
be not allowed; but what neceſſity is there of a figurative in- 
terpretation of all theſe texts? The rule we go by, and, I think, 
all good interpreters, is this, that we are not to leave the li- 
teral ſenſe, unleſs there be a neceſſity from the fubject-mat -; 
ter; and there is no ſuch neceſſity in this caſe, upon our hy- 
potheſis: for it ſuits with the literal ſenſe. And it is to beg 
the queſtian to ſay, the literal ſenſe is not to be admitted, be- 
eauſe it complics too much with the Theory. But as for that 
text of his own, which he inſtances in, the pillars of the earth 
tremble, that cannot be underſtood (by the ſame rule) of pil- 
lars literally; becauſe there are no tuck pillars of the earth, 


. _ any hypotheſis, 


c H A P. VIII. 


THIS chapter is concerning that grand property of the 
ante-diluvian earth, à perpetual equinox, or a right poſition to 
the ſun. This perpetual equinox the Exceptor will, by no 
means, admit; but I am afraid he miſtakes the notion : for as 
he explains it in the two firſt ſections of this chapter, he ſeems 
to have a falſe idea of the whole matter. He thinks, I per- 
ecive, that when the earth changed its ſituation, it was tran- 
flated from the equator into the ecliptic; and that before that 
change, in the ante-diluvian ſtate, it moved directly under the 
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equator; for theſe are his words, p. 158. So that in her annual 
motion about the ſun, namely, the earth before that change, ſhe 
was carried direttly under the equinoctial, without any manner of 
obliguity in her ſite, or declination towards either of the tropics in 
her courſe ; and therefore could never cut the equinoctial, by paſſing 
(as now ſhe is preſumed to do.) from one tropic to the other. By 
which words, you ſee, he imagines, that the earth moved per- 
petually under the equator, when it had a perpetual equinox ; 
and when it came out of that ſtate, into this whereia it is now, 
it did not only change its poſition, and the poſture of its axis, 
but was alſo really tranſlated from one part of the heavens in- 
to another, namely, from under the equator to the ecliptic, 
and ſo took another road in its annual courſe about the ſun, 
This is a great miſtake; and I cannot blame him, if he was 


ſo averſe to admit this change, ſeeing it lay ſo croſs in his i- 


magination : for what pullies or leavers ſhould we employ to re- 
move the earth out of the equator into the ecliptic? Archimedes 


pretended, if he had ground to plant his engines upon, that 
he would move the earth out of its place; but that it was 


done before, I never knew, nor heard of. And if the Excep- 
tor had conſidered what is ſaid in the Theory upon that oc- 
caſion, Lat. Theor. lib. 2. chap. 4. he might eaſily have pre- 
vented his miſtake. But we ſhall meet with the ſame error a- 
gain in another place, Let us conſider now, what arguments 
he uſes againſt this change. 

He ſays, p. 159. If there had been ſuch a change, either pro- 
vidence, or mankind, would have preſerved the memory of it, 
How far the memory of it hath been preſerved, we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. In the mean tirae, we will give him inſtances of 
other things to reflect upon, that are loſt out of memory, un- 
leſs he be the happy man that ſhall retrieve them. The age 
of the world bath been preſerved, either by the memory of 
man, or by the care of providence; and was not that both a 


thing of importance, and of eaſy preſervation? Noah could 


not but know the age of the world, for he was contemporary 
with five or ſix generations that were contemporary with Adam; 
and knowing the age of the world himſelf, he could not eaſily 


forbear, one would think, to tell it to his ſons and poſterity : 
but to this day, we do not know what the true age of the 


world is. There are three Bibles, if I may fo ſay, or three 
Pentateuchs, the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek, which do 


all differ very conſiderably in their accounts, concerning the 
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ape of the world; and the moſt learned men are not yet able 
to determine with certainty, which of the three accounts is moſt 
authentic. Then, what think you of the place of paradiſe ? 
How well is the memory or knowlege of that preſerved? Could 
Noah be ignorant of it? And was it not a fit ſubject to diſcourſe 
of, and entertain his ſons and nephews, and by them to com- 
municate it to poſterity? Yet we ſcek it ſtill in vain. The 
Jews were as much at a loſs as we are, p. 263, 264, 265. 
and the Chriſtian fathers, you think, were out in their opi- 
nions, both about the place and conditions of it. Neither do 
you venture to determine them yourſelf; ſo that paradiſe is 
Joſt in a maaner out of the world. What wonder then if this 


ſingle property of it be loſt? If the Exceptor had well conſi- 


dered (Engl. Theor. p. 281, 282.) what the Theoriſt has ſaid 
concerning the providential conduct of knowlege in the world, 
this doubt or objection might have been ſpared. 

After a long excurſion, little to the purpoſe, but to ſhew 
Eis reading, p. 166. he tells us next, that-ſcripture does not 
favour this notion of a perpetual equinox before the flood; and 
cites Gen. viii. 22. which the Theoriſt had cited as a place 
that did ſuggeſt to us that viciſſitude of ſeaſons that was eſta- 
bliſhed after the flood. The words indeed are not ſo deter- 
minate in themſelves, but that they may be underſtood, either 
of the reſtauration of a former order in the ſeaſons of the year, 
or of the eſtabliſhment of a new one. And in whether ſenſe 
they are to be taken, is to be determined by collateral reaſons 


and conſiderations. Such the Theoriſt had ſet down, to make 


it -probable, that they ought to be underſtood as a declaration 
of ſuch an order of the ſeaſons of the year, as was brought in 
at that time, and was to continue to the end of the word. 


The Exceptor hath not thought fit to take notice of, or refute 
thoſe reaſons; and therefore they ſtand good, as formerly. 


Beſides, the Exceptor muſt remember, that this text ſtands be- 
twixt two remarkable phaenomena, the longevity of the ante- 
diluvians in the old world, and the appearance of the rainbow 
in the new. Both which were marks of a different ſtate of na- 
ture in the two worlds. | . e 


He further excepts, p. 168. againſt that perpetual equinox 


before the flood, for another ſcripture-reaſon, viz. Becauſe the 
earth was curſed before that time, and conſequently, be ſays, 


had not a perpetual equinox. But if that curſe was ſuperna. 


tural, it might have its effect in any poſition of the earth; for 
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God can make a land barren, if he think fit, in ſpite of the 
courſe of nature: and ſo he alſo muſt ſuppoſe it to have been 
in this caſe. For upon all ſuppoſitions, whether of a perpetual 
equinox, or no, the earth is granted to have been very fruitful at 
firſt, and ſo would have continued, if that curſe had not inter- 
vened. 

Laſtly, he makes that an argument, p. 169. that the air 
was cold and intemperate in paradiſe, and conſequently no con- 
ſtant equinox, becauſe Adam and Eve made themſelves aprons to 
cover their nakedneſs. So, he confeſſes, interpreters generally 
underſtand, that it was to cover their nokedneſs 5 but he will 
not allow that to be the true ſenſe, but ſays, thoſe fig-leaves 
were to keep them warm. Aud the other interpretation of 
covering their nakedneſs, he will not admit, for three reaſons : 
Firſt, becauſe the ſcripture, as he pretends, does not declare it 
ſo. , See, pray, Gen. ii. 7. Secondly, what ſhame, ſays he, 
need there have been betwixt husband and wife? Thirdly, if it was 
modeſty, when they were innocent, they ſhould have been more mo- 
deſt. Some arguments anſwer themſelves, and I do not think 
theſe deſerve a confutation, but he ſays, p. 170. however God 
made them coats of ſkins afterwards, and that was to be a de- 
fence againſt cold. He muſt tell us in what climate he ſuppoſes 
paradiſe to have ſtood, and which way, and how far Adam and 
Eve were baniſhed from it. When thoſe things are determined, 
we ſhall know what to judge of this argument, and of coats of 


ius. 


After laſtly, I expected no more; but he hath two or three 
reaſons after the laſt, As firſt, he ſays, p. 171. upon our hy- 
potheſis, one hemiſphere of the globe muſt have been unpeopled, 
becauſe the torrid zone was unpaſſable. And was not the ocean 
as unpaſſable, upon your hypotheſis? How got they into A- 
merica? And not only into America, but into all the iſlands 
of the earth, that are remote from continents? Will you not 
allow us one miracle, for your many? I am ſure the Theoriſt 
never excluded the miniſtry of angels; and they could as eaſily 
carry them thorough the torrid zone, as over the. ocean. But 
ſecondly, he ſays,. There could be no rains to make the flood, 


if there was a perpetual equinox. Were not thoſe rains, that 


made the flood, extraordinary, and out of the courſe of nature? 
You would give one angry words that ſhould deny it. Be- 
ſides, the flood-gates of heaven were opened, when the great deep 
was broken up (Gen. vii, 11.) and no wonder the diſruption 
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of the earth ſhould cauſe ſome extraordinary commotions in 
the air, Engl. Theor. p. 96. and either compreſs the yapours, 
or ſtop their uſual courſe towards the poles, and draw them 
down in ſtreams upon ſeveral parts of the earth. Bat the Ex- 
ceptor ſays, this could not be, becauſe the Theoriſt makes the 


rains fall before the diſruption of the abyſs. But he does not 


ſappoſe the cataracts of heaven, to have been opened before, 
which made the grand rains. And how unfairly that paſſage 
of the Theory is repreſented, we ſhall ſee hereafter in the four- 
teenth chapter. | 

Laſtly, He concludes all with this remark, p. 176. That 
all ſorts of authors have diſputed in what ſeaſon of the year 
the deluge came, and in what ſeaſon of the year the world be- 


gan; therefore they thought there were then different ſeaſons 


of the year. Theſe diſputes, he confeſſes, did manifeſtly pro- 
cecd from inadvertericy, or ſomething worſe; becauſe there could 
not be any one ſeaſon throughout all the earth at once. He 
might have added, unleſs upon the ſuppoſition of the Theory, 
which makes an univerſal equinox at that time. And why may 
not that have given occaſion to the general belief, That the 
world begun in the ſpring ? And when the true reaſon of the 
tradition was loſt, they fell into thofe impertinent queſtions, 
In what ſeaſon of the year the world began? But however, we 
do not depend upon the belief, either of the antients or the 
moderns, as to the generality; for we know they had other 
notions of theſe things than what the Theory propoſes, other- 
wiſe it would have becn a needleſs work. But notwithſtanding 
the general error, that providence did preſerve fome traditions 


and teſtimonies, concerning that ancient truth, we ſhall ſee in 


the next following diſcourſe. 

So much for feripture and reaſons. He now comes to ex- 
amine authorities, namely, ſuch teſtimonies as are alleged by 
the Theoriſt, to ſhew that there was a tradition among the 
antients, of a change that had been, as to the poſition of the earth, 
and conſequently as to the form and ſeaſons of the year. The 
firſt teſtimony that he excepts againſt, is that of Diogenes and 
Anaxagoras, who witneſs platnly, p. 177. That there had been 
an inclination of the earth, or a change of poſture, ſince it was 
formed and inhabited. But the Exceptor ſays, they have not 
aſſigned a true final cauſe, nor ſuch as agrees with the Theory. 
The ſecond teſtimony, is that of Empedocles, p. 178. which 
he excepts againſt, "becauſe he hath not given a good efficient 
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cauſe of that change. The third witneſs is Leucippus, againſt 
whom he makes the ſame Exception, p. 179. that he doth not 
aſſign the cauſes a right. The fourch witneſs is Democritus, 
whom he, p. 180. quarreis with upon the ſame account. But 
is this a fair hearing of witneſſes? Or are theſe juſt and legal 
grounds of rejecting their teſtimony, as to matter of fact, be- 


cauſe they are unſkilful in giving the cauſes and reaſons of that | 


matter of fact? That is not required in witneſſes, and they are 
often impertinent when they att mpt to do it. The Theoriſt 
does not cite theſe authors to learn of them the cauſes, either 
efficient or final, of that inclination, or change of poſture in the 
earth, but only matter of fact; to let you ſee, that according 
to their teſtimony, there was a tradition in that time, which 
they took for true, concerning a change made in the poſture 
of the earth; and this is all we require from them. If you 


pretend to invalidate their teſtimony, becauſe they do not phi- 
loſophize well about that change, that is as if you ſhould de- 
ny that there was ſuch a war as the Peloponneſian war, becauſe 


the hiſtorian hath not aſſigned the true cauſes and reaſons of it : 
or as if 2 man ſhould give you the hiſtory of a comet, that 
appeared in ſuch a year, was of ſuch a form, and took ſuch 
a courſe in the heavens ; and you thould deny there was any 
ſuch comet, becauſe the ſame author had not given a good ac- 
count of the generation of that comet, nor of the cauſes of 
its form and motion. The, exceptions made againſt the te- 


ſtimonies of theſe PR ſeem to me to be no us inju- 


dicious. 

After theſe teſtimonies, * p. 181. makes three or four 
remarks or reflections upon them. But they all concern, ei- 
ther the time of this change, or the cauſes of it. Neither of 
which the Theoriſt either engaged or intended to prove from 


= theſe witneſſes. 


There is (till one teſtimony behind, which the Exceptor bach 
ſeparated from the reſt, that he might encounter it ſingly. It 
is another paſſage from Anaxagoras, which both notes this iu- 
clination, and the poſture of the heavens and earth before that 
inclination. But here the Exceptor quarrels, firſt, with the 
word Goxoeido5; becauſe Ambroſius the monk would have it to 
be Coxepor, but without the authority of any manuſcript; and, 
as Caſaubon ſays, male. Then, he ſays, Aldobrandinus tran- 
ſlates it turbulente, but gives no reaſon for that tranſlation, in 
his notes. Therefore he cannot reſt in this, but, in the third 
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place, he gives another ſenſe to Þopa boxocidys. And if that 
will not pleaſe you, he hath ſtill a fourth anſwer in reſerve, 

I do not like when a man ſhifts anſwer ſo often. It is a ſign he 
has no great confidence in any one. But let us have his fourth 
anſwer. It is this, That Anzxagoras was a kind of heterodox 
philoſopher, and what he ſays, is not much to be heeded, 

Theſe are the words of the Exceptor, p. 184. If this will not 
ſatisfy, I have one thing more to offer. Grant that Anaxagoras 
ſhould mean that very declination, which the Theory would have him, 
yet this truly would contribute little towards the proof of the thing ; 
for he was a man as like to be heterodox, as like to broach and 
maintain falſe and groundleſs opinions, as any of the learned an- 
tients. Had he made this exception againſt this witneſs at firſt, 
it might have ſaved both himſelf and us a great deal of pains; 


for we do allow, if you can prove a witneſs to be perſona in- 


famis, or non com pos mentis, it is ſufficient to invalidate his te- 
ſtimony. | 

But this is a rude and groundleſs cenſure, Shall that fa- 
mous Anaxagoras, that was called MENS, xa Fd, not 
to be thought ſo much as mentis campos nor have credit e- 
nough for an honeſt witneſs? I am apt to think, from thoſe 
ſentences, and thoſe remains we have left of him, that there 
was not a more conſiderable man amongſt the antients, for 
nobleneſs of mind and natural knowlege. I could bring the 
teſtimonies of many antient authors, and of many Chriſlian 
fathers, to clear his reputation, and place it above envy. It 
is generally acknowleged that he firſt introduced an intellectual 
principle in the formation of the univerſe, to diſpoſe and or- 


der confuſed matter. And accordingly Euſebius gives him this 


fair character, Praep. Evan. I. 10. c. ult. p. 504. Col. Lres, 
#n wparos Sinpepuat, etc. He firſt reflified the doctrine of prin- 
ciples : for he did not only diſcourſe about the matter or ſubſtance of 
the univerſe, as other philoſophers, but alſo of the cauſe and principle 
of its motion. And the ſame author, in his fourteenth book, 
chap. 14. p. 750. repeats and enlarges this character. 

I wonder the Exceptor, of all men, ſhould leſſen the name 
of Anazagoras. For, beſides his orthodoxy as to the intelle- 
ctual world, he was one that eſtabliſhed the notion of vortices 
in the corporeal; as you may ſee in Clem. Alexandrinus, Strom. 
2. p. 364. and in Plato's Phaedo, p. 99. And though the 
Father, and Socrates, (who never was a friend to nautral phi- 
loſophy) both blame him for it, yet the ä who is de- 


ſerved- 
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deſervedly pleaſed with that ſyſtem of vortices, ought to have 
ſhewed him ſome favour and eſteem for the ſake of this doc- 
trine. Laſtly, as to his moral temper, his contempt of the 
world, and his love of contemplation, you may have many 
inſtances of it in the ſhort ſtory of his life in Laertius. And 


I ſhall always remember that excellent ſaying of his in Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom. p. 416, T bewpiay ZU fiy Teo Elva, 


Kat TRY AO THUTHNG entubepiceve That the end of life is contem- 


plation ; and that liberty, that accompanies it, or flows from it. 
But we are not to imagine, that all the opinions of the an- 


tient philoſophers are truly conveyed. or repreſented to us; 


neither can we, in reaſon or juſtice, believe, that they could 
be guilty of ſuch abſurd notions, as are ſometimes fathered 
upon them. The Exceptor inſtances in an extravagant aſſer- 
tion (as the ſtory is told to us) aſcribed to Anaxagoras, of a 
fone that fell from the fun, This cannot be literally true, nor 
literally the opinion of Anaxagoras, if he believed vortices ; 
therefore methinks ſo witty a man as the Exceptor, and ſo 
well verſed in the modern philoſophy, ſhould rather interpret 
this of the incruſtation of a fixed ſtar, and its deſcent into the 


lower world; that a ſtar fell from the etherial regions, and 


became an opaque and terreſtrial body, eſpecially ſecing Dio- 
genes, as he ſays, ſuppoſes it a ſtar. Some things were ae- 
nigmatically ſpoken at firſt, and ſome things afterwards ſo much 
corrupted, in paſſing through unſkilful hands, that we ſhould 
be very injurious to the memory of thoſe great men, if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe every thing to have come ſo crudely from them, as 


it is now delivered to us. And as to this philoſopher in par- 


ticular, as the Ionic phyſiology, in my opinion, was the moſt 
conſiderable amongſt the antients, ſo there was none of that 


order more conſiderable than Anaxagoras, whom, though you 


ſhould ſuppoſe extravagant guoad hoc, yet it would not invalidate 
his teſtimony in other things. 

Upon the whole matter, let us now ſum up the evidence, 
and ſee what it will amount to. Here are five or {ix teſtimo- 
nies of conſiderable philoſophers, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, Em- 
pedocles, Leucippus, and Democritus. To which he might 


have added Plato, both in his Politicus and Phaedo, lib. 2. e. 

10. p. 274. if he had pleaſed to have looked into the ſecond 

edition of the Latin Theory. Theſe philoſophers do all make 

mention of a change that hath been in the poſture of the earth 

and the heavens; and though they differ in AT cauſes or 
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other circumſtances, yet they all agree as to matter of fac, 
that there was ſuch a thing, or, at leaſt, a tradition of ſuch a 
thing. And this is all that the defendant deſired or intended 
to prove from them, as witneſſes in this cauſe. 

To theſe philo/upbers he might have added the teſtimonies 
of the poets, who may be admitted as witneſſes of a tradition, 
though it be further queſtioned, whether that tradition be true 
or falſe. Theſe pocts, when they ſpeak of a golden age, or 
the reign of Saturn, tell us of a perpetual ſpring, or a year with- 
out change of ſeaſons. This is expreſly ſaid by Ovid, Ver erat 
aeternum, etc. And upon the expiration of the golden age, he 
ſays, 

Jupiter antigui contraxit tempora Veris, 

Perque Hyemes, Aeſtuſque, et inacquales Autumnos, 

Et breve Ver, ſpatiis exegit quatuor annum. 

Ovid lived ia the time of our Saviour, and the tradition, it 
ſeems, was then a-foot, and very expreſs too. Plato, who 
was much more antient, hath ſaid the ſame thing in his Poli- 
ticus, concerning the reign of Saturn, And if we may have 
any regard to Mythology (vid. Theor. Lat. lib. 2. cap. 10, 
in fine) and make Janus the ſame with Noah, which is now an 
opinion generally received, that power, that is given him by 


the antients, of changing times and ſeaſons, cannot be better ex- 


pounded, than by that great change of time, and of the ſea- 
ſons of the year that happened in the days of Noah. Neither 
muſt we account it a mere fable, what is ſaid by the antients 
concerning the inhabitability of the torrid zone, and yet that 
never was, if the earth was never in any other poſture than 
what it is in now. 

Laſtly, As the n and poets are witneſſes of this 
tradition, {© many of the Chriſtian fathers Fave given ſuch a 
character of paradiſe, as cannot be underſtood upon any other 
ſappoſtion, than of a perpetual equinox. This Card. Bellarmine 
* hath noted to our hands; and alſo obſerved, that there could 


* De Grat. prim. hom. c. 12 
Accedlit ad haec, quod paradijus ita deſcribitur a ſancto Baſilio, 
ia libro de paradiſa; a Joan. Damaſceno, libro ſecundo, de fide, 
copite undecimo; a fands Auguſtino, libro decimo gquarto, de Ci- 
"OY Dei, cap. 10. ab Alchima, Avito, et Claud. Mario Victore, 
5 pra citatis. T/iaers, libre decimo quarto Ktymolog. cap. 
3. et als communiter ; ut fuerit in co ver perjetaum, nulla fri- 
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not be a perpetual equinox in the countries of Aſia, nor indeed 


in any topical paradiſe (unleſs it ſtood in the middle of the 


torrid zone) nift alius tunc fuerit curſus folis, quam nunc et ; un- 
leſs the courſe of the ſun, or, which is all one, the poſture of 
the earth, was otherwiſe at that ti me than what it is now ; which 


is a true obſervation. The Jewiſh doors alſo, as well as the 


Chriſtian, ſeem to go upon the ſame ſuppoſition, when they 
place paradiſe under the equinoctial; ſee Engl. Theor. vol. i. 
p- 247 becauſe they ſuppoſed it certain, as Eben Ezra tells us, 
that the days and nights were always equal in paradiſe. | 

We have now done with the examination of witneſſes, phi- 
loſophers, poets, Jews, and Chriſtians. From all theſe we 
collect, that there was an opinion or tradition, amongſt the 
antients, of a change made in the ſtate of the natural world, 
as to the diverſity of ſeaſons in the year; and that this did a- 
riſe from the change of the poſture of the earth. Whether 


this opinion, or this tradition was de jure, as well as de facto, 


is a queſtion of another nature, that did not lie before us at 
preſent. But the thing that was only in debate in this cha- 
pter, was matter of fact, which, I think, we haye ſufficient- 
ly proved. | 

In the cloſe of this chapter, the Exceptor makes two que- 


ries, ſtill by way of objection to the ante-diluvian equinox. 
The firſt is this, p. 185. Suppoſing an equinox in the beginning 


of the world, would it (in liteiyhood) bave continued to the flood? 
If you grant the firſt part, I believe few will ſcruple the ſecond. 
For why ſhould we ſappoſe a change before there appear any 
cauſe for it? He ſays, the waters might poſſibly have weighed 


.more towards one pole than towards another. But why the 
waters, more than the air? The waters were not more rari- 


fied towards one pole than towards another, no more than the 
air was; for which the Exceptor, p. 180. had juitly blamed 
Leucippus before. But however, ſays he, that carth would be 
very unſtable, becauſe, in proceſs of time, there would be an 
empty ſpace betwixt the exterior region of the earth, and the 
abyſs below. But that empty ſpace would be filled with ſuch 
groſs vapours, that it would be little purer than water, and 
Ee 2 


gora, nulli aeſtus, nullae pluviae, nives, grandines, nullae etiam 
nubes ; quod ipſum ſignificat ſcriptura, cum dicit primos homines - 
in paradiſo ſuiſſe nudos. 
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would ſtick to the earth much cloſer than its atmoſphere that 
is carried about with it. We have no reaſon to change the 
poſture of the earth, till we ſce ſome antecedent change that 
may be a cauſe of it ; and we ſee not any till the earth broke, 
But then indeed, whether its poſture depended barely upon its 
accu iihrium, or upon its magnetiſm, either, or both of them, 
when its parts were throw: into another ſituation, might be 
changed; for the parts of a ruin ſeldom lie in the ſame libra- 
tion the fabric ſtood in. And as to the magnetitm of the 
earth, that would change, according as the parts and regions 
oF the earth changed their ſituation. | | 
The ſecond query is this: granting there was ſuch an equi- 
nox in the ficſt world, p. 187. Would not the natural world, ta- 
wards the latter end of that world, have been longer, than in the 
Former periods of the ſame? Suppoſe this was true, which yet 
we have no reaſon to believe, that the days were longer to- 
wards the flood, than towards the beginning of the world, why 
35 this contrary to ſcripture? He tells you how, in theſe words, 
Pp. 188. That the days, juſt before the fload, were of no unuſual 
length. is evident in the very ſtory of the flood, the duration of which 
we find computed by months, conſiſting of thirty days a-piece ; 
whereas, had days been grown longer, fewer of them would have 
made a month. This is a mere paralogiſm, or a mere blunder; 
for if thirty days were to go to a month, whether the days 
were longer or ſhorter, there muſt be thirty of them; and the 
ſcripture does not determine the length of the days. If thirty 
circumgyrations of the carth make a month, whether theſe 
eircumgyrations are ſlow or ſwift, thirty are ſtill thirty. But 
I ſuppoſe that which he would have ſaid, and which he had 
confuſedly in his mind, was this, that the month would have 
been longer at the flood than it was before; longer, I ſay, as 
to extent of time, or duration in general, but not as to num- 
ber of days; and you could not cut off a flip of one day, and 
tack it to the next, throngh the intermediate night, to make 
an abrigement for the whole. Therefore this objection is 
grounded upon a miſtake, and ill reaſoning, which is now ſuf- 
$cicatly detected. 
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CC: AP. IL 


THIS chapter is againit the oval figure of the jirſt earth, p. 
189. which the Theoriſt had aſſerted, and grounded upon a 
general motion of the waters, forced from the equinoctial parts 
towards the polar. But before we proceed to his objections a- 
gainſt this explication, we muſt rectify one principle. The 
Exceptor ſeems to ſuppoſe, p. 190. that terreſtrial bodies have 
a nitency inwards or downwards, towards their central point. 
Whereas the Theoriſt ſuppoſes, that all bodies moving round, 
have, more or leſs, a nitency from the centre of their motion; 
and tnat itis by an external force that they are preſſed down 
againſt their firſt inclination or nitency. 

This being premiſed, we procced to his exceptions; where 
his firſt and grand quarrel is about the uſe of a word: whether 
the motion of the water from the middle of the earth towards 
the poles, can be called defluxus, ſeeing thoſe polar parts, in 
this ſuppoſed caſe, were as high, or higher than the equino- 
dial. 1 think we do not ſcruple to ſay, undae defiuunt ad litiora, 
though the ſhores be as high, or higher than the ſurface of the 
ſea; for we often reſpect, as the Theoriſt did, the middle and 
the /ides in the uſe of that word: and fo, defluere e medio ad 
latera, is no more than prolabi ad latera. But it is not worth 
the while to conteſt about a word, eſpecially ſeeing it is ex- 
plained in the ſecond edition of the Theory, p. 186. by add- 
ing detruſione, but it would have ſpoiled all this pedantry, and 
all bis little triumphs, if he had taken notice of that explica- 
tion. | | 

Wherefore ſetting aſide the word, let us conſider his reaſons 


* 


againſt this motion of the waters towards the poles, which, he 


{:ys, could not be, becauſe it would have been an aſcent, not 
a deſcent. We allow and ſuppoſe that; but may not waters 
aſcend by force and detruſion, when it is the eaſieſt way they 
can take to free themſelves from that foree, and perſevere in 
their motion? And this is the caſe we are ſpeaking to. They 
were impelled to aſcend, or recede from the centre, and it was 


eaſier for them to aſcend laterally, than to aſcend directly; 


uon an inclined plain, than upon a perpendicular one. Why 

then ſhould we not ſuppoſe that they took that courſe? Me- 

thinks the obſervator, who ſeems to be much converſant in the: 
Ee 3 | 
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Carteſian philoſophy, migſtt have conceived this detruſion of 
the waters towards the poles by the reſiſtance of the ſuperam- 
bient air, as well as their flowing towards, and upon the ſhores, 
by the preſſure of the air under the moon. And if the moon 
continued always in the ſame place, or over the middle of the 
fea, that poſture of the waters would be always the ſame, 
though it be an aſcent, both upon the land, and into the ri- 
vers. And this, methinks, is neither contradiftion, nor ab- 
furdity. But an enemy, that is little uſed to victory, makes a 
great noife upon a ſmall advantage. 

He proceeds now to ſhew, p. 195. that it was improbable 
that the figure of the firſt earth ſhould be oval, upon other 
conſiderations. As firſt, becauſe of its poſition, which would 
b2 croſs to the ſtream of the air, that turns it round, or car- 
ries it about the ſun; as a ſhip, he ſays, that ſtands ſide-ways 
azainſt a ſtream, cannot ſail ; but if that ſhip was to turn round 
von her axis, as a mill-wheel, and as the earth does, what 
poſture more likely to have ſuch an effect, than to ſtand croſs 
to the ſtream that turns it? And the ſtream would take more 


hold of an oblong body than of a round. Then, as to its annu- 


al courſe, which he mentions, that is nothing, but ſo many 
circumvolations; for in turning round, it is alſo progreſſive, as 
a cylinder in rowling a garden: and three hundred ſixty-five 
circumgyrations complete its annual courſe: ſo that this argu- 
ment turns wholly againſt him, and does rather confirm the 
oval figure of the earth. N i | 
His ſecond argument againſt the oval figure of the firſt earth, 
is the ſpherical figure of the preſent earth. And how does he 
prove that? Firſt, from authorities; Anaximander, Pythago- 
ras, and Permenides thought ſo. But how does he prove, that 
their aſſerting the earth to be round, was not meant in oppo- 
fition to its being pluin, as the Epicureans and the vulgar would 
have it? That was the queſtion Socrates promiſed himſelf to 
be reſolved in by Anaxagoras. Plat. in Phaed T-z4;ov n yi 
ThoaTHa ew. 1 Fpoyyurm. Whether the earth was flat or round. 
And it is likely the diſpute was generally underſtood in that 
ſenſe; however, the Theoriſt hath alleged many more autho- 
rities than theſe, in favour of the oval figure of the earth: for 
deſides Empedoctes in particular, and thoſe whom Plutarch men- 
Eons in general, the philoſophy of Orpheus, the Phoenician, 
ZFegyptian and Perſian philoſophers, did all compare the earth 
to an egg, with reſpect to its oval external form, as well as 
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internal compoſition. Theſe you may ſee fully ſet down in 
the Theory, Lat. Theor. lib, 2. cap. 10. And it had been 
fair in the Exceptor to have taken ſome notice of them, if he 
would contend in hat way of authorities; but he has thought 
fit rather to paſs them over wholly in ſilence. 

His reaſons, p. 197. to prove the figure of the preſent earth 
to be ſpherical and not oval, are taken, firſt, from the coni- 
cal figure of the ſhadow of the earth, caſt upon the moon. 
But that cannot make a difference ſenſible to us at this diſtance, 
whether the body that caſt the ſhadow was exactly ſpherical 
or oval. His ſecond reaſon is from the place of the waters, 
which, he ſays, would all retire from the poles to the equator, 
if the polar parts were higher; but this has been anſwered be- 
fore. The ſame cauſe that drives the waters thither, would 
make them keep there; as we ſhould have a perpetual flood, 


if the moon was always in our meridian, And whercas he 


ſuggeſts, that by this means the ſea ſhould be ſhalloweſt under 
the poles; whieh, he ſays, is againſt experience: we tell him 
juſt the contrary, that, aceording to our hypothefis, the ſea 
ſnould be deepeſt towards the poles, which agrees with expe- 


rience; that the fea ſhould be deepeſt under the poles, if it was 
of an oval form, p. 186. he may ſee plainly by his own ſcheme, 
or by the Theory ſcheme, Theor. Lat. lib. 2. cap. 5. So 


that if his obſervation be true, of an extraordinary depth of 
the ocean in thoſe parts, it confirms our ſuſpicion, that the 
ſea continues ſtill oval. Laſtly, he urges, p. 198. If this earth 
was oval, navigation towards the poles would be extremely 
difficult, if not impoſſible, becauſe upon an aſcent. But if 


there be a continual draught of waters from the equator to- 
- wards the poles, this will balance the difficulty, and be equi- 


valent to a gentler tide, that carries ſhips into the mouth of a 
river, though upon a gradual aſcent. | 

Thus week we have ſaid in complacency to the Exceptox. 
For the Theoriſt was not obliged to ſay any thing in defence 
of the oval form of the preſent earth, feeing he had no where 
aſſerted it; it not being poſſible, as to. what evidence we have 
yet, to determine in what order the earth fell, and in what 
poſture the ruins lay after their fall; but however, to ſpeak 
my mind freely upon this occaſion, 1 am inclinable to believe, 
that the earth is (till oval or oblong. What things the anti- 


Theoriſt hath ſuggeſted, will not decide the controverſy, nor, 


t may be, any natural hiſtory, nor any of thoſe obſcryatious. 
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that we have already. The ſurface of the ſea lies more re- 
gular than that of the land, and, therefore I ſhould think, that 
obſervations made there would have the veſt effect. I ſhould 
particularly recommend theſe two: firſt, That they would ob- 
ſerve towards the poles, whether the ſun riſe and ſet, accord- 
ing to the rules of a true globe, or of a body exactly ſpherical. 

Secondly, That they would obſerve, whether the degrees of 
latitude are of equal extent in all the parts of a meridian, that 
is, if the quantity of ſea or land that anſwers to a degree in 
the heavens, be of equal extent towards the equator as towards 
the poles. Theſe two obſervations would go the neareſt of 
any I know, to determine whether the figure of the earth bs 
truly ſpherical or oblong. 


CH. X. 


THIS chapter is concerning the original of mountains, and that 
they were before the flood, or from the beginning; which the 
Exceptor endeavours to prove from ſcripture; not directly, but 
becauſe mention is made of them in the ſame places where the 
beginning of the earth is mentioned, p. 291. as Pſal. xc. 1, 
2. and Prov. viii. 25. therefore they muſt be co-eval and con- 
temporary. We have, I think, noted before, that things are 
not always ſynchronal that are mentioned together in ſeripture. 
The ſtyle of ſcripture is not ſo accurate, as not to ſpeak of 
things 1 in the ſame place, that are to be referred to different 
times; otherwiſe we mult ſuppoſe the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and of the world, to have been intended for the ſame time, 
ſecing our Saviour joins them in the ſame diſcourſe (Matt. xxiv.) 
without any diſtinction of time, or with ſuch a diſtinction, as 
rather ſignifies an immediate ſucceſſion. (ver. 29.) than ſo great 
a diſtance as we now find to be betwixt the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem and the end of the world; greater than that betwixt 
the beginning and the flood. 80 in the prophets ſometimes, 
in the ſame diſconrſe, one part is to be referred to the firlt 


coming of our Saviour, and another part to the ſecond, Iſaiah 


ix. 6, 7. and ix, 1, etc. Luke i. 31, 32, 33. without making 
any diſtinction of time, but what is to be gathered from the 
ſenſe. Neither is there any incongruity in the ſenſe, or in 
the tenor of the words, if thoſe expreſſions in the Pſalmiſt bz 
referred to different times. God exiſted before the mountain? 
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were brought forth, and the earth and the world were made. This 
is certainly true, whether you take it of the ſame or different 
times; and if you take it of different times, it was a way of 
ſpcaking we often uſe. As ſuppoſe a man ſhould ſay, concern- 
ing the antiquity of Troy, that it exiſted before Rome and 
Carthage, that does not neceſſarily imply, that Rome and Car- 
thage were built at the ſame time ; but only that Troy was 
before them both; and ſo this of the Pſalmiſt may be very well 
thus expreſT-d, bir a gradation from a lower epocha to an higher. 
Then, as for that place, Prov. chap. viii. it would be very 
hard to reduce all thoſe things that are mentioned there (from 
yer, 22, to 30.) to the ſame time of exiſtence; and there is 
no neceſſity from the words, that they ſhould be ſo underſtood. 
The deſign and intention of the Holy Ghoſt is plain in both 
theſe places: in the one to ſet out the eternity of God; and 
in the other, of the Logos in particular: and this is done by 
ſhewing their prae-exiſtence to this earth, and to all its greateſt 
and moſt remarkable parts. 

He mentions alſo, p. 3202. Deut. xxxXiii. 15. where the bills 
are called laſting, and the mountains antient ; and therefore they 
were before the flood. This is a hard conſequence. The river 
Kiſbon is called the antient river, Judge. v. 21. but I do not 
therefore think it neceſſary, that that brook ſhould have been be- 
fore the flood. Things may very well deſerve that character of 
laſting or antient, though they be of leſs antiquity than the de- 
luge. If one ſhould ſoy the laſting pyramids, and antient Ba- 
bylon, none could blame the expreflion, nor yet think that 
they were therefore from the beginning of the world. 

After theſe allegations from ſcripture, p. zos. he deſcends 
to a natural argument taken from the mountains in the moon, 


which, he ſays, are much higher than the mountains upon the 


earth; and therefore, ſeeing her body is leſs, they could not 
be made by a diſſolution of that planet, as theſe of the earth 


| are ſaid to have been. Though we are not bound to anſwer 


for the mountains in the moon, yet however, it is eaſy to ſee 
that this is no good argument; for beſides that the orb there 
might be more thick, all ruins do not fall alike. They may 
fall double, or in ridges and arches, or in ſteep piles, ſome 
more than others, and ſo ſtand at a greater height. And we 
baye reaſon to believe, that thoſe in the moon fell otherwiſe 
than thoſe of the earth, becauſe we do not ſee her turn round, 
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nor can we ever get a ſight of her back-fide, that we might 
better judge of the ſhapes of her whole body. 

From this natural argument, p. 206. he proceeds to an hi- 
ſtorical argument taken from the "Talmudiſts and Joſephus. 
The Talmudiſts ſay, that many giants ſaved themſelves from the 
Hood upon mount Zion. But this, the Exceptor confeſſes, is 
wholly fabulous. What need it then be mentioned as an argu- 
ment? Then he ſays, Joſephus reports, that many ſaved thei: 
ſelves from the flood upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. hut 
this alſo, p. 207. he ſays, is falſe in the groſs, and a forms! f- 
Aion. Why then, ſay I, is it brought in as an argument? 
Laſtly, he quotes a paſſage out of Plato, who ſays, when the 
Gods ſhall drown the earth, the herdſmen and ſhepherds ſpall five 
themſelves upon mountains. And this (ibid. the Exceptor calls 
a piece of confuſed forgery. Why then, ſay I ſtill, is it alleged 
as an argument againſt the Theory? But however, ſays 
the Exceptor, theſe things argue, that many thought there 
were mountains before the flood. But did the Theoriſt ever 
deny that it was the vulgar and common opinion? Therefore Fo 
fuch allegations, as theſe, may be of ſome uſe to ſhew reading, 
but of no effect at all to confute the Theory. | h 

Yet the Exceptor is not content with theſe ſtories, but he il 
muſt needs add a fourth, which, he ſays, p. 208. is a plain a 
intimation, that there were mountains in the beginning of the world, of 
Take his own words for the ſtory, and the application of it. 
JT will only add that traditional ſtory that is told of Adam, namely, 
how that aſter his fall, and when he repented of his fin, he bewailed eff 


it for ſeveral hundred of years upon the mountains of India. An- lie 
other plain intimation, that THERE WERE MOUNTAINS in 
in the beginning of the world. This is a plain intimation in- * 
deed, that thoſe that made this fable thought there were moun- = 
tains then; but is ita proof that there really were ſo, as you po 
ſeem to infer? Does the Exceptor really believe, that Adam tay 


wandered an hundred years upon the mountains of India? It orc 
the matter of fact be falſe, the ſuppoſition it proceeds upon may WW bor 
as well be falſe; and he does not jo much as cite an author 
here, for the one or the other. | 

We are now come to the main point, a new perde is 
concerning the original of mountains, which the Exceptor, p. 
208, 209. etc. hath yonchſafed to make for ns; and, in ſhort, 
it is this. When the waters were drained off the land on the 
third day, while it was moiſt and full of vapours, the ſun, by 
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his heat, made the earth heave and riſe up in many places, 
which thereupon became mountains. But leſt we miſtake or 
miſrepreſent the author's ſenſe, p. 209. we will give it in his 
own words. Now the earth, by this collection of the waters into 
one place, leit freed from the load and preſſure of them, and laid 
open to the fun, the moiſture within, by the heat of his beams, might 
quickly be turned into vapours ; and theſe vapours being till increaſed 
by the continued rarifying warmth from above, at length they wanted 
ſpace, wherein to expand or dilate themſelves ; and at laſt, not 
enduring the confinement they felt, by degrees heaved up the earth 
above, ſomewhat after the manner that leaven does dough, when 
it is laid by a fire, but much more forcibly and unevenly : and lift - 
ing it up thus in numberleſs places, and in ſeveral quantities, and 
in various figures, mountains were made of all ſhapes and ſizes ; 
whoſe origin and properties, he ſays, upon this hypotheſis, 
well be obvious, or, at leaſt, rutelligthle to thinking and philoſophic 
minds. 

I muſt confeſs, I am none of thoſe thinking and piiloſophic 


minds, to whom this is either obvious or intelligible; for there 


ſeem. to me to be a great many palpable defects or overſights 
in this new hypotheſis, whereof this is one of the groſſeſt, that 
he ſuppoſes the ſun, by his heat, the third day to have raiſed 
theſe mountains upon the earth ; whereas the ſun was not creat- 
ed till the fourth day, p. 51. the fourth day was the firſt day of 
the ſun's exiſtence ; ſo that it had this powerful effect, it n 
one day before it came into being. 

But ſuppoſe the ſun had then exiſted; this is a prodigious 
effect for the ſun to perform, in ſo ſnort a time, and with ſo 
little force. The greateſt part of that day was ſpent in drain- 
ing the waters from off the land; which had a long way to go, 
from ſome inland countries, to reach the ſea, or their common 
receptacle. And he ſays, p. 209. without an extraordinary 


| power, perbaps they could not haue been drained off the earth in one 


day, Let us then allow, at leaſt, half a day for clearing the 


ground; fo the ſun might begin his work about noon, and be- 
| fore night he had raiſed all the mountains of one hemiſphere. 


It will require a ſtrong philoſophic faith, to believe this could 
be all done by the action of the ſun, and in ſo ſhort a time. 
Beſides, we muſt conſider, that the ſun, by noon, had paſt all 
the eaſtern countries, yet covered with water, or not well 
drained ; ſo that after they were dried, he could only look back 


upon them with faint and dcclining rays ; yet the mountains 
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of the eaſt are as great and conſiderable as elſewhere. But 
there is ſtill another great difficulty in the caſe, as to th nor. 
thern and ſouthern mountains of the earth; for they (ic quite 
out of the road of the ſun, being far removed towards cither 
pole, where, by reaſon of his diſtance and obliquity bis beams 
have little force. How would he heave up ihe :tiptacan moun- 
> tains, thoſe vaſt heaps of ſtone and earth, that lie ſo far to 
the north? You ſee what obſervations the Exceptor hath made 
(p- 119, 120.) concerning the cold f thoſe countries: and it 
falls out very untowardly for tis new hypotheſis, that the 
| northern parts of the earth, as Norway, Swedeland, ]ſciand, 
1 Scythia, Sarmatia, etc. ſhould be inch mountainous and rocky 
| countries, where he had before declared the ſun had ſo little 
force. And indeed, according to his ſcheme, all the great 
mountains of the earth ſhould have been under the equator, or, 
at leaſt, betwixt the tropics. 

But to examine a little the manner and method of this great 
action, and what kind of bodies theſe new mountains would 
| be; either the ſun drew up only the ſurface and outward (kin 
| of the earth, as cupping-glaſſes raiſe bliſters, or his beams pe- 
netrated deep into the earth, and heaved up the ſubſtance of it, 
as moles caſt up mole-hills. If you take the firſt method, theſe 
ſuperficial mountains would be nothing but ſo many bags of 
wind, and not at all anſwerable to thoſe huge maſſes of earth 
and ſtone, whereof our mountains conſiſt, And if you take 
the ſecond method, and ſuppoſe them puſhed out of the ſolid 
earth, and t! rown up into the air, imagine then how deep 
theſe rays of the ſun muſt have penetrated in a few hours time, 
and what ſtrength they muſt have had to agitate the vapours 
to that degree, that they ſhould be able to do ſuch prodigies as 
i theſe. Several mountains, upon a moderate computation, are 
| a mile high from the level of the earth; ſo that it was necel- 
| ſary that the beams of the ſan ſhould penetrate at leaſt a mile 
| | deep in fo ſhort a time, and there looſen and rarify the vapours, 
and then tear up by the roots vaſt loads and extents of ground, 
and heave them a mile high into the open air; and all this in 
leſs than half.a day. Such things ſurely are beyond all ima- 
gination, and fo extravagant, that one cannot, in conſcience, 
offer them to the belief of a man. Can we think that the ſun, 
who is two or three hours in licking up the dew from the grals 
in a May morning, ſhould be able, in as many more hours, 
to ſuck the Alps and Pyreneans out of the bowels of the cart), 

| | an 
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and not to ſpend all his force upon them neither? For he would 

have as much work in other countries. To raiſe up Taurus, 

for inſtance, and Imaus, and frozen Caucaſus in Afia, and the 

mighty Atlas, and the mountains of the moon in Afric; beſides 
the Andes in America, which, they ſay, far exceed all the 

mountains of our continent. One would be apt to think, that 

this gentleman never ſaw the face of a mountainous country ; 

for he writes of them, as if he had taken his idea of mountains, k 
and the. great ridges of mountains, upon the earth, from the g 
Devil's Ditch, and Hogmagog Hills; and he raiſes them faſter N 
than muſhrooms out of the ground. If the new- born ſun, at 

his firſt appearance, could make ſuch great havoc, and fo great 2 l 
changes upon the face of the earth, what hath he been doing l 
ever ſince? We never heard nor read of a mountain, ſince the 
memory of man, raiſed by the heat of the ſun, We may there- 
fore enquire, in the laſt place, 


at Why have we no mountains made now by the ſame cauſes? 3 
id Wh. We have no reaſon to believe that the heat or ſtrength of the 1 
in ſun is leſſened ſince that time; why then does it not produce 4 
e like effects? But I imagine he hath an anſwer for this, name- . 
it, ly, that the moiſture of the firſt earth, when it was new drain- 5 
ſc ed and marſhy, contributed much to this effect, which now its 4 
of dryneſs hinders. But beſides, that the dryneſs of the earth 4 
th ſhould rather give an advantage, by the collection of vapours i1 
ke within its cavities; however, we might expect, according to 3 
lid this reaſon, that all our drained fens and marihy grounds 3 
ep ſhould preſently be raiſed into mountains; whereas we ſee them * 
ne, all to continue arrant plains, as they were before. But if you I 
urs think theſe are too little ſpots of 'ground to receive a ſtrong 1 
> as influence from the ſun, take Ægypt for an inſtance ; that is A 
are capacious enough, and it is overflowed every year, and by that 5 
eſ- means made ſoft and moiſt to your mind, as the new earth q 
ile when it riſes from under the abyſs. Why then is not Egypt I 
urs, converted into mountains, after the inundation and retirement 1 
nd, | of Nile? I do not ſee any qualification wanting, according to 1 
5 in the Exceptor's hypotheſis. gypt hath a moiſt ſoil, and a $ 
ma- ſtrong ſun, much ſtronger than the Alps or Pyreneans have; I, 
rs and yet it continues one of the plaineſt countries upon the earth. 1 
ſur, But there is (till a greater inſtance behind againſt this hypothe- I 
rals is, than any of the former; and that is, of the whole earth i 
my after the deluge. When it had been overflowed a ſecond time 4 
th, 


0 by the abyſs, upon the retirement of thoſe waters, it would be 
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much what in the ſame condition, as to moiſture, that it wzs 
in the third day, when it firſt became dry land. Why then 
ſhould not the ſame effect follow again by the heat of the ſun, 
aud as many new mountains be raiſed upon this ſecond drain- 
ing of the earth, as upon the firſt? Theſe are plain and obyi- 
ous inſtances, and as plainly unanſwerable. And the whole 
hypotheſts, which this virtuoſo hath propoſed concerning the 
origin of mountains, is ſuch an heap of incredibilities, and 
things inconſiſtent one with another, that I am afraid I ſhall 
be thought to have ſpent too much time in confutation of it. 

In the concluſion of this chapter, p. 215. he bath an attempt 
to prove, that there were mountains before the flood, becauſc 
there were metals ; which are commonly found about the roots 
of mountains, But the Theoriſt, he ſays, to ſhun this great 
mncouvenicuce, fairly conſents to the aboliſhing of metals out of the 
firſt ſtate of nature. Yet he is hard put to it, to prove that the 


Theoriſt bath anywhere aſſerted, whatſoever he thought, that 


there were no metals then, The firſt citation he produces, 
only recites the opinion of others, and ſays, p. 216. he thinks 
they do not want their reaſons. Of the two other citations out 
of the preface, the firſt does not reach home, making no men- 


tion of metals. And the ſecond is wholly miſconſtrued, and 


perverted to a ſenſe quite contrary to what the author intend- 
ed, or the context will bear. But however the Theoriſt ap- 
pears doubtful, whether there were metals or no in the firſt 
world ; and upon this doubt, the Exceptor lays this heavy 
charge, p. 215. lin. 24. Thus the fidelity of Moſes is aſſaulted, 
and another intoleratle affront put upon the HOLY GHOST : for 
do not both inform us, that the city Enoch was built, and the ark 
prepared, before the flood? But how could either be done without 
iron tools? But does either Moſes, or the Holy Ghoſt tell us, 
that there were iron-tools in building that city, or the ark? 
If they do not, we only affront the conſequence, which the 
Exceptor draws from the words, and not the authors of them. 
By what divine authority does the animadverter aſſert, that 
there was iron, or iron- tools, in building this city, or that ark 
1 am ſure ſcripture does not mention either upon thoſe occaſions, 
And ſeeing it mentions only gopher wood and pitch for the build. 


ing of the ark, Gen. vi. 14. it is a preſumption rather, that | 


there were no other materials uſcd. And as to the city, it is 
true, if he fancy the city which Enoch built, to have been like 
Paris, or London, he has reaſon to imagine, that they had 
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iron-tools to make it. But ſuppoſe it was a number of cot- 
tages made of branches of trees, of oſiers and bulruſhes (and 
what needed they any other houſe, when the air was fo tem- 
perate?) or, if you will“, of mud walls, and a roof of ſtraw, 
with a fence about it to keep out beaſts, there would be no ſuch 
neceſſity of iron-tools. Conſider, pray, how long the world 
was without knowing the uſe of iron, in ſeveral parts of it, as 
in the north, and in America; and yet they had houſes and 
cities after their faſhion, For the northern countries you may 


ſee Olaus Magnus, lib. 12. cap. 13. For America, Pet. Mar- 


tyr. Dec. 1. But the Exceptor will.ſave you your pains, as to 
the Indians; for he fays himſelf, p. 250. in another place, 
that they had no inſtruments of iron, when the Spaniards came 
amongſt them. And if, in thoſe late ages of the world, they 
were ſtill without the uſe of iron, or iron-tools, we have leſs 
reaſon to believe that the children of Cain had them four or 
five thouſand years before. 

It is alſo worthy our conſideration, how many things muſt 


have been done, before they could come at theſe iron-tools. 


How came the children of Cain to dig into the earth, I know 


not to what depth, to ſeek for a thing they had never heard 


of before, when it was ſo diſhcult to dig into the earth without 
ſuch tools? more difficult, methinks, than to build an houſe 
without them. But ſuppoſe they did this, we know not how; 
and, amongſt many other ſtones, or earths, found that which 


we call iron-ore : how did they know the nature and uſe of 


it? Or, if they gueſſed at that, how did they know the way 


and manner of preparing it, by furnaces, wind-forces, and 


Ses, 


ſmelting mills? Theſe would be as hard to make or build, witb- 


out iron-tools, as dwelling-houſes. And when they had got 
2 lump of iron, till they knew how to temper it, they could 
not make tools of it ſtill. Unleis Cain's children had an in- 


ſpiration from heaven, I do not ſee how they could difeover all 


Ff2 


Per ludibrium rogant naſuti homines, unde architefos et opi- 

fices conduxerit Cain ad urbem extruendam ; nos viciſſim ab illis 
quaerinus, quo audctore credant urbem ex quadratis lapidibus fuiſſe 
extruffam et magno artificio, multi/que fumptibus, et longi tem. 
poris opera, aedificium hoc conflitiſſe. Nibil enim aliud colligere 
licet ex verbis M ofis, quam muros ex rudi materia, Cain ſibi et 
poſteris circundediſſe. Cal. in loc. 
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theſe things in ſo ſhort a time. And this is only to make 
good what the Theoriſt ſaid, that ſuch an hypotheſis does not 
want its reaſons. And as to Tubal-Cain, let thoſe, that po- 
fitively aſſert, that there was no iron in the firſt world, tell us 
in what ſenſe that place is to be underſtood. For, I believe, 
iron or braſs is not dnce mentioned in all the T heory. 


e a 


THIS chapter is to prove, that the ſea was open before 
the deluge. It is ſomething barren of philoſophical arguments, 


but we will begin with ſuch as it has, which are taken from 


this topic, that the fiſhes could not live in our abyſs, p, 224. and 
that for three reaſons. Firſt, becauſe it was too dark. Se- 
condly, too cloſe. And, thirdly, too cold. As for coidneſs, 
methinks he might have left that out, unleſs he ſuppoſe that 
there are no fiſh in the frozen ſeas, towards the north and ſouth; 
which is againſt all ſenſe and experience: for cold countries a- 
bound molt in fiſh. And according to reaſon, there would be 
more danger of too much warmth, in thoſe ſubterraneous waters, 
than of too much cold, in reſpect of the blhes. 

Then as to darkneſs and cloſeneſs, this minds me of the 
ſaying of Maimonides, that no man ever would believe, that'a 


child could live ſo many months, ſhut up in its mother's belly, 


if he had never feen the experience of it. There is clofeneſs 
and darkneſs in the higheſt degree; and in animals, that, as 
ſoon as born, cannot leave without re ſpiration : whereas fiſhes, 
of all creatures, have the leaſt need of reſpiration, if they have 
any. And as for darineſs, how many ſubterraneous lakes have 
we ſtill, wherein fiſhes live? And we can ſcarce ſuppoſe the 
main and fathomleſs ocean to have light to the bottom; at 
leaſt, when it is troubled or tempeſtuous. How the eyes of 
fiſh are, or might be, formed or conformed, we cannot tell; 
but we ſee they feed and prey in the night-time, and take 
baits as greedily as in the day. But it is likely they were leſs 
actiye and agile in that abyſs, than they are now; their life 
was more fluggith. then, and their motions more flow, Job 
xxxviii. 8. as being ſtill in that womb of nature that was broke 
up at the deluge. And as to air, they would have enough for 


their imperfect way of breathing in that ſtate. But if they have | 


2 more perfect now, which is ſtill a queſtion, they might have 
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| fome-paſſages in their body opened (at the diſruption of the 
| abyſs) when they were born into the light, and free air, which 


were not opened before; as we ſee in infants, upon their birth, 


| a new paſſage is made into their hangs, and à new circulation 
| of the blood, which before took another courſe. 


So much for -pretended reaſons and philoſophy. The reſt 


| of this long chapter is ſpent either in conſequences made from 
| feripture, or in a prolix diſcourſe about rain. As to ſcripture, 
p. 219, 220. he makes this the firſt objection, that whereas 
Adam had a dominion given him over the fiſh of the ſea, it 


could have no effect, if they were encloſed in the abyſs. Adam 


| bad no more dominion given him over the fiſh of the ſea, than 


over the fawls of the air, which he could not come at, or 
ſeize at his pleaſure, unleſs he could fly into the air after them. 
Adam was made lord of all animals upon this earth, and had 


a right to uſe them for his conveniency, when they came in- 


to his power: But I do mot believe, that Adam was made 
ſtronger than a lion, nor could maſter the leviathan, or com- 
mand him to the ſhore, He had a right, however, and his 
poſterity, to diſpoſe of all creatures for their uſe and ſervice, 
whenſoever, upon occaſion offered, they fell into their power. 

Next he ſays, p. 225, 226. the waters were gathered into 
one place, and a firmament was made to divide the waters from 
the waters. Well, allow this, tell us then what was that fir- 
mament? For it is faid there, Gen. i. 17. that God ſet the 


fun, moon, and ſtars, in the firmament. Therefore you can 


argue nothing from this, unleſs you ſuppoſe ſuperceleſtial wa- 
ters; which, when you have proved, we will give you an ac- 
count of the ſubceleſtial, and of the ſubterraneous. And here 


| the Exceptor cites ſome things from the Theory, that are not 
in the ſecond edition, and _— the Theoriſt is not con- 


cerned to anſwer them. 
Laſtly, The Exceptor comes to his how Un in com- 


| mendation of the clouds and of rain, which takes up a great 
part of this chapter. In his exordium he makes this compli- 
ment to the clouds, p. 234. Sometimes they mount up and fly 


aloft, as if they forgat, or diſdained the meanneſs of their origin. 
Sometemes again they fink and ſtoop ſo low, as if they repented of 
their ſormer proud aſpirings, and did remorſeful humble penance for 
their high preſumption. And though I may not ſay they weep to 
expiate their arrogance, or iſs the earth with bedewed cheeks, in 


noten of their penitence, yet they often proſtrate in the ul, and 
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Fweep the loweſt grounds of all, with their miſty foggy trains, 
One while they, etc. This harangue about the clouds and rain, 
is purſued for fourteen or fifteen pages, and, with ſubmiſſion 
to better judgments, I take it to be a country ſermon, about 
the uſefulneſs of rain: and, I believe, whoſoever reads it, will, 
both from its matter and form, be of the ſame opinion. I do 
Not ſpeak this in derogation to his ſermon, but he would have 
done better, methinks, to have printed it in a pamphlet by it. 
ſelf, there being no occaſion for it in this Theory. 
Towards the concluſion of the ehapter, p. 246. he anſwers 
an objection made by the Theoriſt againſt the ſuppoſed iſland 
and coatinents of the firſt earth, namely, That it would render 
the propagation of mankind difficult, into thoſe broken. parts of the 
world, And the many imperfect ſhifting anſwers which the 
Exceptor gives, or conjectures without authority, do but cons 
firm the objection of the Theoriſt, or make his words true, 
guod res eſſet difficilis.explicatu. Which is all that the Theoriſt 
ſaid upon that ſubjet. NED 


CHAP. XI. 


THIS is a ſhort chapter, awd will by ſoon diſpatched: It 
is to prove, that the rainbou was before the flood. And not- 
-withſtanding that, a good ſign that there-ſhould never be a flood 
again. This is to me a paradox, but he confirms it by a great- 
er paradox; for he ſays, God might as well (as to fignificar- 

ey, or authenticalnefs) have appointed the ſun, as the rainbow, 
for a ſign that there never ſyould have been another flood. % 
that if God had ſaid to Noah, I do aſſure thee there ſhall never 
be a ſecond deluge, and for a ſign of this, bebold IT ſet the ſun 
in the firmament ; this would have done as well, he ſays, 2 
the rainbow. That is, in my judgment, it would have done 


nothing at all more than the bare promiſe; and if it had done 


no more than the bare promiſe, it was ſuperfluous. Therefore, 
if the rainbow was no more than the ſim would have been, it 
was a ſuperfivous ſign. They, to whom theſe two ſigns are of 
equal ſignificancy and effect, lie without the reach of all cot- 
viction, and I am ay willin 80 to mg ewes: in their own o. 
pinions. 8 

But he nf p. 257. God ſometimes has an . to be ſigns 
that are commun. and uſual.” Thus: the fruit of a tree growing i 


d 4 4 — — 
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paradiſe, was made a ſign of man's immortality. But how does 
it appear, that this was a common tree? of that it was given 
to Adam as a ſign that he ſhould be immortal? Neither of theſe 
appear from ſcripture. . Secondly, he ſays, 2 Kings xiii. 17. 
Shooting with bow: and arrows upon the ground, was made a ſign 
to Joaſu of bis prevailing againſt the Syrians. This was only a 


command to make war 2gainſt Syria, and a prophecy of ſucceſs, 


both delivered in a ſymbolical or hieroglyphical way. The 
command was ſignified by bidding the king - ſhoot an arrow, 
which was the ſign of war; and the ſign of victory, or of di- 


vine aſſiſtance, was the prophet's ſtrengthening the king's hands 
to draw the bow. This is nothing as to a ſign given in na- 
ture, or from the natural world, in confirmation of a divine 


promiſe; which is the thing we are only to conſider. 
All the reſt of this chapter is lax diſcourſe, without proof. 


And as to the ſignificaney of the rainbow, upon ſuppoſition that 


it was a new appearance; and its infignificancy, upon ſuppo- 
fition- that it was an old appearance, we have ſpoken ſo fully 
in the Theory itſelf, Eng. Theor. book 2. chap. 5. that it 


| -would be needleſs here to make any longer ſtay 1 "pon this * 


ment. 


CHAP. xm. 


TH irs ages is concerning 8 but our uber fair- 


Iy baulks all the difficulties in that doctrine, and contents him- 
If with a few generals, which every body knows. The 
doctrine of paradife conſiſfs ehieffy of two parts; the ſite or 


place of it; and the ſtate or properties of it. As to the firſt, 
if the Exceptor would have confuted the Theory, he ſhould have 


ſet down the concluſions that are advanced by the Theory 


(Engl. Theor. book 2. chap. J.) concerning the place of pa- 


| 'radiſe, which are theſe. Firſt, the place of paradiſe cannot be 
determined by feripture only, Neither the word Mekeden 
(Gen. ii. 8.) nor the four rivers mentioned there, make the 
place of it defineable. Secondly, the place of paradiſe cannot 


be determined by the Theory. Seeing then neither ſcripture 
nor reaſon determine the place of paradife, if we will deter- 


mine it, it muſt be by antiquity. And if we appeal to anti- 
quity in this caſe, we ſhall find, firſt, that it was not in Me- 


ſopotamia. Secondly, that according to the plurality of votes, 
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both amongſt the heathen and Chriſtian authors, it was placed te 
in the other hemiſphere; and this is all the Theory ſays upon BF” 
that point; as you may fee, Engl. Theor.'book 2. ch. . and x 
Lat. Theor. Edit. a. p. 194, 214, 215. Where fore if the a. «< 
nimadverter would undertake to confute the Theory in this th 


point, he ſhould have -confuted thoſe four particulars. But us 
| he {lips over theſe, p. 265. and gives us only a paraphraſe Ri 
upon ſome verſes in the fceond and third chapters of Gene- gi 
— bc 
proves. la 
In the ſecond be as to the ſtate and properties of para- ge 
diſe, or the ante-diluvian world; the longevity of the ante-dilu- im 
vians is the thing be inſiſts upon. But this he handles ſo looſe- WF an 
ly. p- 271. that in the coneluſion of his diſcourſe, one cannot we 
tell whether he affirms it, or denies it. This ſceptical humour cat 
of the Exceptor hath been taken notice of before, and it is Ge 
continued in this chapter, where there is little or nothing po. da) 
ſitively determined. The Theoriſt, on the contrary, expreſly bee 
-afixms the longevity of the ante-diJuvians, and gives theſe rea- of 
ſons for his aſſertion. Firſt, becauſe all the lives, and all the lis 


generations recorded in ſcripture before the flood, from father rac 
to ſon, in a line of ſixteen hundred years, are longeval ; of fix, gia 
ſeven, eight, nine hundred years a-piece. Secondly, antiqui- Thi 
ty, both Greek and Barbarian, have atteſted the ſame thing, had 
and recorded the tradition; ſee the table of both. Thirdly, WoL 


the generations recorded in ſcripture after the flood, as they trar 
exceed the term of ſucceedingages, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 214, livi 
fo they decline by degrees from the ante-diluvian longevity. divi 
Laſtly, Jacob complains of the ſhortneſs of his life, and few- that 
neſs of his days, in compariſon of his forefathers, when he BW mar 
bad lived one hundred and thirty. years, Gen. xvii. 9. which fou 
had been à groundleſs complaing;: if his anceſtors had not lived 4 
much longer. W take 

Theſe two laſt reaſons the denen "ay not thought fit to Wl jects 
take notice of. And, in anſwer-to the two former, he hati BF that 
only the uſual ſubterfuges : as, that the long lives of the ante · ¶ ſtreſ 
diluvian patriarchs was a'thing extraordinary and providentia, nies 
confined to their perſons; not of a general extent, nor accord - an a 
ing to the courſe of nature. But how does this appear? It mult WM quiti 
be made out, either by ſcripture or reaſon. Seripture makes truth 
no diſtinction, nor exception of perſons in this caſe ; al. And 
whereof it hath left any account, as to term of life, are declares Bil be ac 
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to have lived ſeveral hundred of years; and why ſhould we not 
conclude the fame thing concerning the reſt? Then, as to 
reaſon, you cannot ſuppoſe longevity in that world, againſt rea- 
ſon or nature, unleſs you firſt ſuppoſe the form and conſtitu- 
tion of that world to have 'been the ſame with the preſent; 
which is to beg the queſtion. Admitting that form and con- 
ſtitution of the firſt heavens and earth, which the Theory hath 
given, longevity will be a natural conſequence of it, Theor, 
book 2. chap. 3. and 4. And having ſuch a courſe of nature 
laid before us, as agrees with the reports of ſcripture, and with 
general tradition, why ſhould we quit that, to comply with an 
imaginary preſumption, that theſe were miraculouſly preſerved, 
and all the reſt were ſhort-lived? I know he pretends, p. 29%. 
we may as well conclude all men were giants in thoſe days, be- 
cauſe Moſes ſays, There were giants upon the earth in thoſe days, 
Gen. vi. 4. as conclude that all men were long lived in thoſe 


days, becauſe Moſes mentions ſome that were ſo. There had 
been ſome pretence for this, if Moſes had made a diſtinction 


of two races of men in the firſt world, long livers and' ſhort 
livers; as he hath diſtingniſhed the giant from the common 
race of mankind; or, as he hath ſaid in one caſe, There were 
giants on the earth in thoſe days, fo if he had ſaid in the other, 
There were long livers upon the earth in thoſe days, and upon that, 
had given us a liſt of the long-lived patriarchs; this indeed 
would have made the caſes pretty parallel. But, on the con- 
trary, Moſes makes no ſuch diſtinction of long living and ſhort - 
living races before the flood ; nor yet notes it as a mark of 


| divine favour, or etrnorbinary benediction upon thoſe perſons 


that lived fo long. Therefore, not to ſuppoſe it general to 


| mankind at that time, is a groundleſs reſtriction, wich is neither 
founded upon ſcripture nor reaſon. 


As to the ſecond argument for ante-diluvian longevity, 
taken from tradition and the teſtimony of the antients, he ob 


jects, p. 276, 277. that Joſephus does not ſeem to be firm in 


that opinion himſelf. But what then? The Theoriſt lays no 
ſireſs upon Joſephus's ſingle opinion, but refers to the teſtimo- 
nies of thoſe authors, whether Greeks, or ſuch as have given 
an account of the Egyptian, Chaldean, and Phoenician anti- 
quities, which are called in by Joſephns, as witneſſes of this 
truth or tradition, concerning the long lives of the firft men. 
And at laſt, the Exceptor ſeems content this tradition fhould 
de admitted, p. 278. ſeeing the authors are too many, or too con- 
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ſiderable, to have their teſtimonies queſtioned or rejected. But then 
he will make a further queſtion, why there ſhould not alſo be x 
tradition concerning the perpetual equinox, or perpetual ſpring, 
upon which. this longevity depended? But this queſtion is fully 
anſwered, and the tradition fully made out before, in the eighth 
chapter, which I need not here repeat. In like manner, all 
the ſecondary queſtions, which he there mentions, depending up- 
on, and being included in this firſt, receive their reſolution from 
it. For when a perpetual equinox is once truly ſtated, there 
is no difficulty concerning the reſt. 

After theſe conteſts about traditions, he hath one or tuo 
reaſons againſt this ante-diluvian longevity, p. 279, 280. Firſt, 
becauſe the earth, by this means, would have been over- ſtocked 
with people before the time of the deluge. Secondly, they 
ſhould all have been of the ſame longevity before the flood. 
Neither of theſe, methinks, have any ſtrength in them. A; 
to the firſt, that earth was much more capacious than this is, 
where the ſea takes away half of its ſurface, and renders it 
uninhabitable. And whereas he ſuggeſts, as a recompence, 
ibid. That mountains have more ſurface and capacity than plains: 
That is true; but they are alſo leſs habitable, by reaſon of 
their barrenneſs or ruggedneſs. Who can believe, that there 
are as many people in Wales, as in other parts of England, 
upon the ſame compaſs of level ground? Or no more in Holland, 
than upon a like number of acres upon the Alps or Pyrencans! 
There would be room enough for twice as many people 3s 
there are in the world, and twice as many animals, if there 
was food enough to nouriſh them. But here I have two things 
to complain of, as foul play. Firſt, the Exceptor cites the 
Theory partially. Secondly, he does not mark the place 
whence he takes that citation ; as if it was on purpoſe to hide 
his partiality. The words he cites are theſe : F we alli 
the firſt couple, at the end of one hundred years, or of the firſt ceu- 


tury, to have left ten pair of breeders, "which is an eaſy ſupp")i- i 


tion, there would ariſe from theſe in fifteen hundred years, a great- 
er number than the earth was capable of, allowing every pair ti 
multiply in the ſame decuple proportions the firſt pair did, Eng. 
Theor. vol. i. p. 23. Here'the;Exceptor ſtops, and makes this 
inference, that upon an eaſy ſuppoſition, which the Theoriſt makes 
and allows, the earth would. have been over-ſtocked in fifteen 


hundred years. This is an eaſy ſuppoſition for the firſt centur), | 


as the Theoriſt put it 5 but it would be a very uneaſy one fot 
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the whole centuries, when they came to be at any conſiderable 


diſtance from the beginning. And therefore the Theoriſt tells 
you, in that very page, the ſame meaſure cannot run equally 
through all the ages. And in his calculation, you ſee, after 
the firſt century, he hath taken only a quadruple proportion for 
the increaſe of mankind, as judging that a moderate and reaſonable 
meaſure betwixt the higheſt and the loweſt. This the Exceptor 


| might eaſily have obſerved, ibid. and as eaſily avoided this miſ- 
application of the words of the Theoriſt. | 


His ſecond reaſon againſt the ante-diluvian longevity, is 
flighter than the firſt, p. 280. For he pretends, that all ante- 


{ diluvians, upon that ſuppoſition, ſhould have been equally long- 


lived. You may as well ſay, that all the children of the ſame 
parents, and that live in the ſame place, ſhould now be equally 
long-lived, the external world being the ſame to them all. 
But, beſides accidents, their ſtamina and conſtitutions might 
then be of a different ſtrength, as well as now; though they 
were born. of the ſame parents, and lived in the ſame air. 
Laſtly, he moves a difficulty about the multiplication of animals 
in the firſt world, p. 281. that they would have been too nu- 
merous before the flood. I can ſay nothing to that, nor he 
neither, upon good grounds, unleſs we knew what ſpecies of 
animals were then made, and in what degrees they multiplied. 
The Theoriſt always ſuppoſes a divine providence to ſuperin- 
tend, proportion, and determine, both the number and food 
of animals upon the earth, ſuitably to the conſtitution and cir- 


cumitances of every world. And ſeeing that earth was no leſs 


under the care and direction of providence, than the preſent, 
we may conclude, that due meaſures were taken for adjuſting 
the numbers and food of animals in ſuch manner, as neither 
to be a burden to one another, nor to man. 


. 


THIS chapter is againſt the explication of the deluge by 
the diſſolution of the earth. That diſſolution, as is pretended, 


being unfit or inſufficient to produce ſuch an effect; and to 


prove this, the ante-Theoriſt gives us five arguments, where- 
of the firſt is this, p. 285. Moſes having left us an accurate 
deſcription of paradiſe, according to the proper rules of topograply, 
lich a deſcription would have been improper and inſufficient to 


n 
_— 
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determine the place of paradiſe, and conſequently uſeleſs, if 
the earth had been diſſolved ; and by that means the bounds 
of thoſe countries, and the channels of thoſe rivers, broken 
and changed. This objection, I am afraid, will fall heavier 
upon Moſes, or upon the Exceptor himſelf, than upon the 
Theoriſt. However, one would have expected, that the Fx. 
ceptor ſhould have determined here the place of paradiſe, in 
virtue of that deſcription. So learned and ſagacious a perſon, 
having before him an exact draught. of paradiſe, according i 
the proper rules of topography, could not fail to lay his finger 
upon the very - ſpot of ground. where it ſtood ; yet I do not 
find. that he has ventured to determine the place of paradiſe, 
either in this chapter, or in the preceding, which gives me a 
great ſuſpicion, that he was not ſatisfied where it ſtood, not- 
withſtanding the Moſaical topography. Now if it cannot be 
underſtood or determined by that topography, one of theſe two 
things muſt be allowed: either that the deſcription was inſuf- 
ficient and ineffectual; or that there has been ſome great change 
in the earth, whereby the marks of it are deſtroyed, namely, 
the bounds of countries, and the courſes of the rivers.. If he 
take the ſecond. of theſe anſwers, he joins with the Theoriſt; 
if the firſt, he reflects, according to his way of arguing, upon 
the honour of Moſes, or confutes himſelf. 

But here is ſtill a further charge, p. 286. Moſes's deſcription 
of paradiſe would have been falſe (which he notes for horrid 
blaſphemy) if the earth was broken at the deluge: for then 
thoſe rivers, by which Moſes deſcribes paradiſe, could not have 
been before the flood. But why fo, I pray? The Theorilt 
ſuppoſes. rivers before the flood in great plenty, and why not 
like to theſe? And if their channels were very much changed 
by the flood, that is no more than what good interpreters ſup- 
poſe; being unable, upon any other ſuppoſition, to give an ac- 
count why it is ſo hard (notwithſtanding Moſes's deſcription) to 
determine the place of paradiſe. Now, where is the blaſphe- 
my of this? Tbid. Horrid blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt? A 
| Tude and injudicious. defence of feripture, by railing and ill 
language, is the true way to leſſen and diſparage it; eſpecially 
when we make our own conſequences to be of the ſame autho- 
rity with the word of God; and whatſoever is againſt them, 
muſt be charged with blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 15 


it not a ſtrange thing, that the diſſolution of the earth ſhould 
be made blaſphemy, when the prophets and inſpired authors } 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak ſo often of the diſruptions, fractions, concufſions, and fub- 
verſions of the earth? See Review, p. 278, eic. And that ve- 

ry expreſſic on, that the earth is diſſolved, is a ſcripture expreſ. 
Gon (Pſal. Ixxy. 3. Ifai. xxiv. 19. Amos ix. 5.) which, me- 
thinks, might have been enough to have protected it from the 
imputation of blaſphemy. But there is nothing ſafe againſt blind 
zeal, and opinionative ignorance ;' which, by how much they 
ind themſelves weaker in reaſons, by ſo much they become 
more violent in paſſions. 
| But to return to the objection: upon the ole matter, he 


before; for take whether hypotheſis you will, that the earth 
was, or was not broken, the queſtion ſtill returns, if the Mo- 
| faical topography was exact and ſufficient, why can we not yet 
find out the ſituation of paradiſe? It is now above three thou- 
fand years ſince Moſes died, and men have been curious and 
very inquiſitive in all ages, to find out the place of paradiſe ; 
zut it is not found out to this day, to any ſatisfaction: ſo that, 
methinks, upon the whole, the Theory, which ſuppoſeth the 
earth very much changed, makes the faireſt apology both for 
Moſes and mankind, in this c But to proceed to his 
ſccond argument. 

Secondly, ſays the 'Exceptor, p. 288. The diſſolution of the 
on earth could not be the cauſe of the general flood, becauſe it would 
rid Wl have utterly deſtroyed Noah's ark, and all that were in it. I 
zen il thought the Theoriſt had effectually prevented this objection, 
ave by putting the ark under the conduct of its guardian angels, 
riſt Bi and ofa miraculous providence, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 104. Theſe 
not Ire his words, I think it had been impoſſible for the ark to have 
ed lived pon the raging abyſs, or for Noah and his family to have 


ſup - been preſerved, if there had not been a miraculous hand of provi- 


ac- ¶ dence to tate care of them. Now, cither the Exceptor did not 


1) to Wi take notice of this paſſage in the Theory, or he does not al- 


phe- bo, that a miraculous hand was ſufficient to preſerve the ark; 
or, thirdly, he made an objection, which he knew himſelf to 
1 ill ee impertinent. And, I confeſs, I am inclinable to think 
ally I the laſt is true. For, as to the firſt, he confeſſes (p. 354.) 
that the Theory repreſents the ark, with its guardian angels a- 
hem, baut it, in the extremity of the flood. And, as to the ſecond, 
| be himſelf makes uſe of a miraculous power to preſerve the 
Wk upon his hypotheſis, in anſwer to the eighth objection, 


Pe 381. 352, etc. Why. then may not we make uſe of the 
VI. . G g 


caſts the burden of the charge upon Moſes himſelf, as we noted 
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ſame power, and with the ſame effect? It remains therefor: 
that he was conſcious to himſelf, that he made this objection 
to no purpoſe. 

But that is not all: he has alſo uſed foul play in his citation; 
for whereas the great danger of the ark would be at the fr 
fall of the earth, or the diſruption of the abyſs, the Theoril, 
he ſays, to prevent this, makes the ark to be a-float by the 
rains, before the abyſs was broken. But is that all the The. 
oriſt ſays in that place? Does he not aſlign another way hoy 
the ark might be a-float ? namely, in a river, or in a dock, 
Theſe are the words of the Theory, vol. i. p. 95. So as the 
ark, if it could not float upon theſe rain-waters, at leaſt taking tl; 
advantage of a river, or of a dock or ciſtern made io receive them, 
it might be a float before the abyſs was broken open. And theſe 
words being in the ſame place whence he makes his citation, 
it muſt be a wilful diſimulation not to take notice of them, 
But he ſaw they would have taken off the edge of his objection, 
and therefore thought fit not to touch upon them. But after 
all, there is no neceſſity that the ark ſhould be a- float before 
the earth broke. Thoſe things were premiſed in the Theory, 
only to ſoften the way to men that are of hard belief in ſuch 
extraordinary matters: for the angels (whoſe miniſtry we open- 
ly own, upon theſe grand occaſions) could as eaſily have hell 
the ark a-float in the air, as on the water. And the ark, be- 
ing an emblem of the church, God certainly did give his angel 
charge over it, that they ſhould bear it up in their hands, that it 
might not be daſbed againſt a ſtone. And this having been more 
than once profeſſed by the Theoriſt, we mull again conclude this 
objection ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 

The third objection is this: if the. earth had ho thus dif 
ſolved, 289. The preſent earth would have been in likelybood if 
anther figure, than what now it bears. Theſe are his words; 
but I ſuppcſe he means, that it would have been of another 
form, as to ſea and land. And the-reaſon he gives is this; 
becauſe, ſays he, it would have broke firſt in the equator, and 
conſequently that part falling down firſt, would have been 
ſxallowed up by the waters, and become all ſea; whereas ve 
find, that under the equator that then was (which he ſuppoſeth 
(ibid) the preſent ecliptic) the dry ground is of moſt ſparim 
extert ard continuity. We need not examine his account of ſe 


and land, becauſe it proceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition (ſee 5. 


. before); he relapſes here into his former aſtronomical cr 
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or to his firſt adds a ſecond, viz. That the earth, when it 
changed its ſituation, changed its poles and circles. This is a 


great miſtake; the change of poſition, in reſpect of the heavens, 


| did not change the places of its circles, in reſpe& to its own 


globe. As when you change a ſphere or a globe out of a 
right ſituation into an oblique, the circles do not change their 
places, as to that ſphere or globe; but have only another po- 


ſition to the heavens. The earth's ecliptic runs thorough the 
| fame places it did before; and the equinoctial regions of that 


earth were the ſame with the equinoctial regions of this, only 
bear another poſture to the heavens and the ſun. Theſe circles 


| have not changed places with one another, as he imagines; and 


which.is worſe, would father this imagination upon the The- 
ory, in theſe words, Under the ecliptic (which, in the preſent 
ſituation of the earth C ACCORDING TO THE THEORY) was 
its eguinoctial, and divided the globe into two hemiſpheres, as the 
equator does now) the dry ground, etc. He that affirms this, 


' with reſpe& to the earth, neither underſtands the Theory, nor 
the doftrine of the ſphere. But let us * no CRT upon a 


miſtake. 

The fourth objeQion is this, p. 290. That ſuch a diſſolution 
of the earth would have cauſed great barrenneſs after the flood: 
partly by turning up ſome dry and unfruitful parts of the earth ; 
and partly by the ſoil and filth that would be leſt upon its "ty 
face. As to the firſt, I willingly allow, that ſome of the in- 
terior and barren parts cf the carth might be turned up, as we 
now ſee in mountainous and wild countries; but this rather con- 
firms the Theory, than weakens it. But as to the ſecond, 
that the filth and ſoil would have made the earth more barren, 
I cannot allow that: for good huſbandmen over-flow the grounds 
to make their crop more rich. And it is generally . 
that the inundation of Nile, and the mud it leaves behind it, 
makes Figypt more fruitful. Beſides, this part of the obje- 


| Qion lies againft the common explication of the deluge, as well 


as againſt that which is given by the Theory: for if you ſup- 
poſe an univerſal deluge, let it come from what - cauſes you 
pleaſe, it muſt overflow all the earth, and leave mud and lime 
and filth upon the ſarface of it; and conſequently cauſe bar- 
renneſs, according to this argumentation. . 

He adds another conſideration under this head p. 292. name- 
ly, that if the earth had been diſſolved in this manner, 41 
the buildings erefted before the flood, would have been ſhaken down 
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af elje overwhelmed. Yet vue read of ſome that out ſtood the fil, 
ard were not demaliſbed. Such were the pillars of Seth, and tl; 
git ies Henochia and Feppa. As to Seth's pillars, they are gene. 
rally accounted fabulous: and J perceive the Exceptor will not 
vouch for them: for he concludes (p. 295.) I know the wery 
being is queſtioned of Seth's pillars, etc. If he will not defend 
them, why ſhould I take the pains to confute them? I do not 
love to play with a man, that will put nothing to the ſtake, 
that will have his chance to win, but can loſe nothing, becauſe 
he ſtakes nothing. Then, as to the city Henochia, it hath 
na authority but that of Annius Viterbienſis, and his Beroſus; 
z book generally exploded, as fictitious. Laſtly, as to Joppa, 
the authority indeed is better, though ſtill uncertain : but how. 
ever, ſuppoſe the ruins of one town remained after the fload, 
does this prove that the earth was not diflolved ? I do not doubt, 
but there were ſeveral tracts of the earth, much greater than 
that town, that were not broken all to pieces by their fall; 
but you and your Engliſh hiſtorian are miſtaken, if you ſuppoſe 
the altars and inſcriptions mentioned by Mela, to have been 
ante-diluvian altars and inſcriptions, unleſs you will make the 
fable of Perſeus and Andromeda, and the ſea- monſter, to have 
been an ante-diluvian fable. Neither hath your hiſtorian been 
lucky in tranſlating thoſe words of Mela, cum religione plurima, 
with the grounds and principles of their religion, which ſignify on- 
ly, with a on arp care of ſuperſiitiom. But to leave fables, 
and proceed. f 


His laſt argument againſt the aifſolution, is this, p. 290. 


Had the diſſolution of the earth been the cauſe of the deluye, 
It would have made God's covenant with Noah a very vain and 
trifling thing. So much is true, that the deluge, in the courſe 
of nature, will not return again in the fame way. But unlef 
Gad prevent it, it both may, and will return in another way. 


That is, if the world continue long enough, the mountains will | 


wear and ſink, and the waters in proportion rife, and over- 
gow the whole earth, as is plainly ſhewn by a parallel caſe, in 
the firſt book of the Theory, ch. iv. Befides, God might, when 
he pleaſed, by an extraordinary power, and for the fins of 
men, bring another deluge upon the world. And that is the 
thing which Noah ſeems to have feared, and which God, by 
his covenant, ſecured him againſt. For, as the Exceptor hath 
ſaid him ſelf, in anſwering an harder objection (p. 152.) hen 
God aſigned to the waters the place of their abode, he did nat i. 


ch 
fa 


— F 
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tend to fortify them in it againſt his own omuipotence, or to diveſt 
bimſelf of his ſovereign prerogative of calling them forth when be 


pleaſed. This being allowed, with what be ſaid before, that 


covenant was not vain nor trifling, either in * of an or- 


dinary or extraordinary providence. 


Thus we have done with all the exceptions azaindt the The- 
ory: for the two next chapters are concerning a new hypothe- 


ſis of his own; and the laſt of all excepts not againſt the truth 


of the Theory, but the certainty of it. In reflection upon 


this whole, matter, give me leave to declare two things: firſt, 


that I have not knowingly omitted any objection that I thought 


of moment. Secondly, that I have not, from theſe exce- 


ptions, found reaſon to change any part of the Theory, nor 


to alter my opinion, as to any particular in it. No doubt 


there are ſeveral texts of ſcripture, which, underſtood accord- 


ing to the letter in a vulgar way, ſtand croſs, both to this, 


and other natural Theories. And a child, that had read the 


| fuſt chapters of Geneſis, might have obferved this as well as 


the Exceptor; but could not have loaded his charge with ſo 


much bitterneſs. Some men, they ſay, though of no great 
valour, yet will fight excellently well behind a wall. The 


Exceptor, behind a text of ſcripture, is very fierce and rugged ; 


but in the open field of reaſon and philoſophy, he is gentle and 
tractable. Engl. Theor. book 2. c. 9. at the end, the The- 


oriſt had declared his intentions, and obliged himſelf to give a 


full account of Moſes his Coſmopocia, or ſix days creation: but 
did not think it proper to be done in the vulgar language, nor 


before the whole Theory was completed. This might have 
ſpared much of the Exceptor's pains; but till that account be 
given, if the Exceptor thinks fit to continue his animadverſions, 
and go through the two laſt books, as he hath done the two 
firſt, it will not be unacceptable to the Theoriſt, provided it be 
done with ſincerity, in reciting the —_— and e the 


ſenſe of che author. 


An 


IN this W the anti- theoriſt lays down a concrete 


lis for the explication of the deluge, p- 299. and the war is 


changed, on his ſide, from offenſive to defenſive. It is but 


fair that he ſhould lie down in his turn, and if Same blows 
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ſmart a little, he muſt not complain, becauſe he begun tie 
port: but let us try bis hypotheſis, withoot any further ce. 
remony, p. 299, 300. The firſt propoſition laid down for the 
<ftabliſhing of it, is this, That the ſſaod was but fifteen cubits high, 
above the ordinary level of the earth. This is an nnmerciful pa- 
redox, and a very unlucky beginning; for under what notion 
muſt this propofition be received; as a poſtulatum, or as a con- 
Tluſion? If it be a peffalntam, it muſt be clear from its own 
ght, or acknowleged by general conſent. It cannot pretend 
to be clear from its own light, becanſe it is matter of fad, 
which is not known, but by teſtimony. Neither is it gene- 
rally acknowleged; for the general opinion is, that the waters 
covered the tops of the mountains; nay, that they were fifteen 
cubits higher than the tops of the mountains, And this he 
confeſſes himſelf in thefe words, p. 300. We fpall find there is 
& great miſtake in the common bypotheſis, touching their depth, 
numely, of the waters: for whereas they have been ſuppoſed to 
de fiftren cubits higher than the higheſt mountains, they were indeed 
dut fifteen cubits high in all, above the furface of the earth. Ard 
ehis opinion or doftrine, he calls, p. 329. lin. 19. c. 31. The 
gencral Randing thypotheſis ; the uſual hypotheſis, p. 339. lin. 18. 
The ufual ſenſe they haue put upon the ſacred ſtory. It muſt not 
therefore be made a pojtulatum, that ſuch an hypotheſis is falſe, 
but the falſity of it mult be demonſtrated by good proofs, 


Now I do not find that this new hypotheſis, of a fifteen cab#t 


deluge, offers at any more than one ſingle proof, namely, 
from Gen. vii. 20. But before we proceed to the examination 
af that, give me leave to note one or two things, wherein the 


vew Theoriſt ſcems to be inconſiſtent with himſelf, or with 


good ſenſe. | 

At his enterance upon this new hypotheſis, he hath theſe 
words (p. 300.) Not that I will be bound to defend what 1 ſay, 
as true and reul, etc. But why then does he trouble himſelf 
or the world, with an hypotheſis, which he does not believe 
to be true and real? Or. if he does believe it to be fo, why 
will he not defend it? For we ought to defend truth. But he 
fays moreover, (p. goz\ lin. 29.) Our ſuppoſition ſtands ſupport» 
ed by divine authority, as being founded upon ſeripture 5 which tells 
s, 75 plainly us dt ran fpeak, thut the witers prevailed but If. 
teen cubits upon the earth. If his hypotheſis be founded upon 


ſeripture, and upon ſcripture, -as plairily as it can ſpeak, why. | 


will not he. defend. it as true and real? For to be ſupported 
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by ſcripture, and by plain ſeripture, is as much as we can al- 
lege for the articles of or” faith ; _ which moſh one furely is 
ens ger 9 8 

But this is not all the difficulty we meet with. The whote 
period which we quoted, runs thus: Not that Iwill he bound to 
defend what I fay, as true or real, any more than to believe 
{what I cannot well endure to ſpeak) that the thurch of God has 


ever gone on in an irrational way of explaining the deluge ; which 


yet ſhe muſt needs hape done, if there be no other rational method 
of explaining it, and no other intelligible cauſes of it, than what the 
Theory has propoſed. Now for the word Theory, put the 
word Exceptor, or Exceptor's hypotheſi s, -and ſee if this charge, 
that the church of God has ever gone on in an irrational 2vay of ex- 
plaining the deluge; does not fall as much upon the Exceptor's 
new hypotheſis, as upon the Theory. If the church hypo- 
theſis was rational, what need he have invented a new one? 
Why does he not propoſe that hypotheſis, and defend it? 'I 
am afraid it will be found that he does not only contradift the 


church hypotheſis, but reject it as miſtaken and irrational. 


For what is the church hypotheſis, but the common bypotheſis'? 
(p. 300.1. 24.9 The general ſtanding hypotheſts; the vfual hy- 
potheſis; the wil ſenſe they put upon the ſucred flory + all theſe 
be rejects and diſputes againſt, as you may ſee in the places 
fore-cited : and alfo he calls them, p. 312. f. ſuch inventions, 
as have been, and juſtly may be diſpuſtful, not only to nice and 

ffueami ſo, but to the beſt and ſoundeſt philoſophic judgments. | 
p. 319. he ſays, by his hypotheſis, Ve are excuſed from run- 
Ting to thoſe cauſes or methods, which feem unreaſonable to ſome, 
and unintelligible to others, and unſatisfafory to moſt. And, to 
name no more, he fays, p. 330. the ordinary fuppoſition, that 
the mountains were covered with water in the deluge, brings 
on a necriſity of ſetting up a new hypotheſis for explaining the flood, 
Now, -whofe methods, inventions, and ſuppeſitions are theſe, 


| which he reflects upon? Are they not the commonly received 
methods and ſuppoſitions? It is plain, moſt of thoſe which he 


mentions (p. 310, 311, 313, 314, 318.) are not the Theoriſt's; 
for the Theoriſt had rejected before (Engl. Theor. eh. 2. ant 
3.) thoſe very methods and inventions, which the Exceptor 


nn now; and lo far he N the "Theury *. Theſe re- 


* The W e firſt, the waters of the ſea 5 then 
the waters in the bowels of the earth then the ſuper celeſtial ves 
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flections therefore muſt fall upon ſome other hypotheſis ; and 
what hypotheſis. is that, if it be not the church hypotheſis? 
To conclude, I argue thus, in ſhort, to ſhew the Exceptor in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf. in this particular. The church way of 
explaining the deluge, is either rational or irrational. If he 
ſay it is rational, why does he deſert it, and invent a new one? 
And if he ſays it is irrational, then that dreadful thing, which 
he cannot well endure to ſpeak, that the church of God has ever 
gone. on in an irrational way of Liang the deluge, falls flat 
. upon. himſelf. 
Thus much in general, for bis e We proceed 
now to examine particularly his new hypotheſis ; which, a; 
we told you before, conſiſts chicfly in this, That the woters of 
the deluge were but fifteen cubits higher than the common unmoun- 
tainous ſurface of the earth. This, which ſeems ſo odd and ex- 
travagant, he ſays, p. 301. is the foundation of the hypothe. 
ſis. And, which is ſtill more ſurprizing, he ſays this depth, 
.or rather ſhallowneſs of the waters of the deluge, is told us by 
ſcripture, as plainly as it can ſpeak, p. 302. l. 21. This muſt 
needs raiſe our curioſity to fee that place of ſcripture, which 
has been overlooked by all the learned hitherto. Well, it is 
Gen. vii. 20. in theſe words, fiſteen cubits upwards did the wa- 
ters prevail. This, methinks, is ſomewhat general; for the 
baſis of theſe ſifteen cubits is not expreſſed in theſe words. But 
why does our author ſtop in the middle of a verſe? Why does 
he not tranſcribe the whole verſe? for the laſt part of it is as 
good ſcripture as the firſt; and that ſays plainly, that the mou 
tains were covered with the waters. The whole verſe runs ihus: 
fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail, AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS WERE COVERED. Now, if the baſis of theſe fl. 
teen cubits was the common ſurface, or plain level of the carth, 
as this new hypotheſis will have it, how could fifteen cubits, 
from that baſis, reach to the tops of the mountains? Are the 
Higheſt mountains but fifteen cubits bigher than the common 
ſur face of the earth? 1 Sam. xvii. 4. Goliah was fix cubits 
and a ſpan high; ſo Pic Teneriff would not be thrice as igt 
-as Goliah; yet David flung a ſtone up to his forehead. Take 


tert; . then a new creation of waters ; then the maſs of at 
changed i into water; and, laſtly, a partial deluge. And therefore 
he puts men ſally, & either * the ar. or upon his nes 
nen N 
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what cubit you pleaſe, ſacred or common, it does not amount 
to two foot; ſo the height of the greateſt mountains, from 
bottom to top, muſt not be thirty foot, or ten paces, accord- 
ing to this new hypotheſis. Who ever meaſured mountains at 
this rate? The modern mathematicians allow for their height 
a wile perpendicular, upon a moderate computation ; and that 
makes three thouſand foot, How then could waters that were 
not thirty foot high, cover mountains that were three thau- 
ſand foot high? That the higheſt mountains of the earth were 
covered with the waters, you may ſee expreſſed more fully in 
the precedent verſe, Gen. vii. 19. And the waters prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth, and all the high hills that were under 
the whole heavens were covered. There can ſearce be words 
more plain and comprehenſive. The Exceptor ſays, the ſeri- 
pture tells us, as plainly as it can ſpeak, that the waters were 
but fifteen cubits high fram the common ſurface of the earth : 
and I ſay, the ſcripture tells us as plainly as it can fpeak, that 
all the high hills under the whole heaven were covered with water. 
And it muſt be a. ſtrange ſort of geometry, that makes fifteen 
cubits of water reach to the top of the higheſt hills. Laſtly, 
the ſame hiſtory of Moſes ſays, the tops of the mountains weve 
diſcovered, when the waters begun to decreaſe, Gen. viii. g. 
Is not that a plain demonſtration that they were covered before, 
and covered with thoſe waters ? TIC 

We may therefore ſafely 'conclude two things: Guſt; cher 
| this new hypotheſis, beſides all other faults, is contrary to the 
| general expoſition of the text of Moſes “. geeondly, that it is 
| contrary te the general received doctrine of the deluge. And 
| if he has delivered a doctrine, contrary to theſe two, methinks 
| it ſhould be hard for him to maintain his ground, and not pro- 
| nounce, at the ſame time, what he dreads ſa much to ſpeak, 
| That the church of God has ever gone on in an irrational way of 
| explaining the deluge. But let us reflect a little upon this fifteen- 
| cubit deluge, to fee what figure it would make, or what exe- 
cution-it would do upon mankind, and upon other ereatures. 
| If you will not believe Moſes, as to the overflowing of the 

mountains, at leaſt, I hope, you will believe him, as to the 


efore * This he acknowleges, p. 325. (We expound a text or two 
gen of ſcripture ſo as none ever did ; and deſerting the common received 
ſenſe, put an unuſual gloſs upon them. not to ay, hav e 
| 4 private interpretation) and ve 339. 
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univerfal deſtruction made by the deluge. Hear his words, 
Gen. vii. 21, 22, 23. we will take only the laſt verſe, which 
is this, And every living ſubſtance was deſtroyed, which was upon 
the face of the ground, both man and cattle, and creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heavens ; and they were deſtroyed from the 
earth ; and Noah only remained alive, and they that were with 
him in the ark, Now I would gladly know, how this could 
be verified in a fifteen-cubit deluge? The birds would natural- 
ly fly to the tops of trees, when the ground was wet; and the 
beaſts would retire, by degrees, to the mountains, and higher 
parts of the earth, as the lower begun to be overflowed: and 
aff no waters could reach them there, how were they all de- 
ſtroyed, while oy: had ſo many ſanctuaries and places of re- 
fuge? 

Or, if you ſuppoſe 8 of theſe creatures had not wit e- 
nough to ſave themſelves (though their wit and inſtincts lie 
chieſly in that) at leaſt mankind would not be fo ſtupid; when 
men ſee the waters begin to riſe, they could not fail to retire 
into mountains: and though the upper ſtories of their houſes 
might be. ſufficient to ſave them from fifteen cubits of water 
yet if fear made them think themſelves not ſecure there, whi- 
ther could it drive them, but ſtill into higher places? And an 
houſe ſeated upon an eminency, or a caſtle upon a rock, would 
be always a ſafe retreat from this diminutive deluge. I ſpeak 
all this upon the ſuppoſitions of the Exceptor, p. 215, 216, 
292, etc. who allows not only mountains and rocks, but alſo 
caſtles and cities before the deluge, built of good timber, and 
None, and iron, and ſuch ſubſtantial materials. But how, in 
ſuch a caſe, and in ſuch a ſtate of things, all mankind (except 
Noah and his family) ſhould be deſtroyed by fifteen cubits of 
water, is a lump of nn too hard and big for me to 
ſwallow. | 

But there is ill Ahe difficulty, that we 7 EVE not mention- 
.ed; as thoſe that were upon the land might eaſily fave them- 
ſelves from ruin, ſo thoſe that were upon the ſea in ſhips, 
would never come in danger. For what would it ſignify to 
them, if the ſea was made a few fathoms deeper, by theſe 
new waters? It would bear their veſſels as well as it did before, 
and would be no more to them than a ſpring - tide. And 
laſtly, how ſhall we juſtify the divine wiſdom, which gave 
ſuch punctual orders for the building of an ark to ſave Noah 
and a ſet of creatures for a new world, when there were © 
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many more eaſy and obvious ways. to preſerve them without 


that trouble ? 

Theſe objections, in my opinion, are ſo plain and full, that 
it is not needful to add any more, nor to anſwer ſuch evaſions 
as the new Theoriſt attempts to make to ſome of them: as for 
inſtance, to that plain objection from Moſes's words, p. 330. 
that the mountains were covered with the waters ; he fays, firſt, 
that it is a Hnechdoche, where the whole is put for a part; or, 
ſecondly, it is an hyperbole, where more is ſaid than under- 


© ſtood; or, thirdly, it is a poetical hiſtory ; or, laſtly, if none 


of theſe will do, by the tops of the mountains is to be under- 
ſtood the bottoms of the mountains, p. 332, 333. and that cures 
all. The truth is, he has taken a great deal of pains in the 
next chapter, to cure an incureable hypotheſis. We will give 
you but one inſtance more: it is about the appearance of the top 
of the mountains at the decreaſe of the deluge 5 which argue ſtrong- 
ly that they were covered in the deluge. But take it in his 


| own words, with the anſwer, p. 337. It is recorded, Gen. viii. 


that the waters decreaſed continually until the tenth month, and 
on ihe firſt day of the month WERE THE TOPS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS SEEN. Now if the mountains had not been 
quite under water, and ſo inviſible for the time they were over- 
whelmed, how could they be ſaid to berome viſible again, or to be 
ſeen upon the flood's going off? This is a plain and bold obje- 
ction: and after two anſwers to it, which he ſeems to diſtruſt, 
his third and laſt is this, p. 339. If theſe two conſiderations will 
not ſatisfy, we muſt carry on the enquiry a little farther, and ſeek 
for a third. Aud truly ſome one or other muſt needs be found out. 
—— Thirdly, therefore we conſider, that the tops of the mountains 
may be ſaid to he ſeen at the time mentioned, upon account of their 


EMERGENCY OUT OF DARKNESS, NOT OUT F W4-' | 


TERS. This is his final anſwer. The tops of the mountains, 
at the decreaſe of the deluge, were ſeen, not that they were. 
covered before with water, ſays he, but with darkneſs. Where 


finds he this account? It is neither in the text, nor in reaſon. 


If it was always ſo dark, and the tops of the mountains and 


Tacks naked and prominent every where, how could the ark 


avoid them in that darkneſs ? Moreover, if the deluge was made 
in that gentle way that he ſuppoſes, I ſee no reaſon to ima- 
gine, that there would be darkneſs, after the forty days rain: 
for theſe rains being fallen, and all the vapours and clouds of 
the air diſcharged, methinks there ſhould have enſued an ex- 
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traordinary clearneſs of the air, as we often ſee after rainy ſea . 
ſons. Well, it is true; but the rains, he ſuppoſes, were no 


ſvoner fallen, but the ſan, retracted them again in vapours, 


with that force and ſwiftneſs, that it kept the air in perpetual 
darkneſs, Thus he ſays afterwards, p. 34r. He is mightily 
beholden to the fim, upon many accounts; and the ſun is no 
lels deholden to him; for Ie gave him a miraculous power to 
raiſe mountains and draw wp waters. It is well the ſun did 
not preſently fall to his old work again, of raifing mountains 
ont of this moiſt earth, as the Exceptor ſays he did, when the 
earth was firſt drained. See chap. xo. That he contented him- 
ſelf to ſuck up the waters only, and let the earth alone: we 
are not a little beholden to him fer this; for he ſeems to have 
had the fame power and opportunity, at the decreaſe of the de- 
lage, of making new ravages upon the earth, that he had before 
when it was firft drained. But let us fee how, or when, theſe 
waters were fucked up, or reſolved into vapours. 


Upon the expiration of the forty days rain, whether was 


the air purged of vapours and clear, or no? Yes, it was purged, 
he ſays (p. 343 ) The atmoſphere was never ſo exhauſted of va- 
_ pours, ani never ſo thin, as when the waters were newly come 
down. Then, in that clear air, the tops of the mountains 
might have been ſeen, if they lay above water. But Moſes 

ſays, Gen. viii. 5. it was in the tenth month that they begun 
to be ſeen, when the waters were decreaſed. It was therefore 
the waters, not the groſs air, that hindered the fight of them 
before. And according to this method of the Exceptor, after 
the firſt forty days, the deluge begun to decreaſe. For the 


ſun forthwith ſet his engines a-work, and reſolved the waters 


into vapours and exhalations at ſuch a rate, p. 341. that he 
| preſently made the atmoſphere dark with thiek miſts and clouds, 
and, in proportion, leſſened the waters of the deluge. But we 

do not read in Moſes, of any abatement in the delnge, till the 
end of one hundred and fifty days (Gen. viii. 3.) which is four 
months after this term. The truth is, the whole notion of 
ſpending the unters of the deluge by evepdration, is no better than 
what the Exceptor ſuſpected it would be thought, p. 343: 
A mere fancy, a whimſical groundleſs figment. For what could 
the ſun do, in the northern and ſouthern parts of the world, 


towards the exhaling of theſe waters? And in the temperate | 


climates, why ſhould they not fall again in rains (if he had a 
power to exhale them) as they do now? Was not the earth 
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in the ſame poſition, and the ſun of the ſame force? Beſides, 
where does he find this notion in ſcripture, that the waters of 
the deluge were conſumed by evaporation ? Moſes ſays, the 
waters returned from off the earth, in going and returning, Gen. 
viii. 3, $+ that is, after frequent reciprocations, they ſettled 
at length in their channels; where bounds were ſet them, _that 
they might not paſs over ; that they return not again to cover the 
earth. Seeing therefore this notion hath no foundation, either 
in ſcripture or reaſon, it is rightly enough tiled, in the Exceptor's 
words, a mere fancy, and groundleſs figment. 

But I think we have had enough of theſe ſhifts and evaſions, 
Let us now proceed to the ſecond part of his new hypotheſis, 
which is this, p. 303. that the abyſs, or tehom-rabbah, which 


was broken open at the deluge, and (together with the rains). 


made the flood, was nothing but the holes and caverns of rocks 
and mountains; which opened their mouths at that time, and 


poured out a great quantity of water. To ſupport this new 


notion of tehom rabbab. he allegeth but one ſingle text of ſeri- 
pture, Pal. Ixxviii. 15. He clave the rocks in the wilderneſs, 
and gave them drink, as out of the great deep, that is, copiouſly 
and abundantly, as if it were out of the great deep; ſo the 
next verſe implies, and fo it is generally underſtood, as you 
may ſee both by interpreters, and alſo by the ſeptuagint, and 
vulgate tranſlations, and thoſe of the Chaldee paraphraſe, and 
the Syriac. But the Exceptor, by all means, will have theſe 
holes, in the rocks, to be the ſame with the Moſaical abyſs, or 
great deep, that was broken open at the deluge; fo the great 
deep was not one thing, 'or one continued cavity, as Moſe re- 
preſents it, but ten thouſand holes, ſeparate and diſtant one 
from another. Neicher muſt the great deep, according to him, 
ſignify a low place, but an high place; for he confeſſes theſe 
caverns were higher than the common level of the earth *. 
But I do not ſee how, with any tolerable propriety, or good 
ſenſe, that which is higher than the ſurface of the earth, can 
be called the great deep. An abyſs in the earth, or in the wa- 
ter, is certainly downwards, in reſpect of their common ſurface, 
You. ; H h | 


Pp. 303. But though theſe caverns be called deeps, we miſt 
not take them for profound places, that went down into the earth, 


below the common ſurface of it: on the contrary, they were ſituate 
above it, | 


- 
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as much as a pit is downwards, and what is downwards from 


us, we cannot ſuppoſe to be above us, without confounding 


all dimenſions, and all names of things, calling that low which 
is high, a mountain a valley, or a garret a cellar. 

| Neither is there any thing in this text, Pſal. Ixxviii, 13. 
that can juſtly induce us to believe the great abyſs to be the 
ſame thing with caverns in rocks; for whether you ſuppoſe it 
to be noted here as a miraculous thing that God ſhould give 
them water out of a rock, or out of a flint“, as plentifully as if 
it had been out of the great abyſs; or whether you underſtand 


the original of fountains to be noted here, which are ſaid in 
ſcripture to come from the ſea, or the great abyſs; neither of 


theſe ſenſes make any thing to the purpoſe of the new hypothe. 
fis, and yet they are the faireſt and eaſieſt ſenſe that can be put 
upon the words, and that which agrees beſt with other places 
of ſcripture, where the ſame matter of fact, or the ſame hiſto. 
ry is related; and therefore there can be no neceſſity, from 
this text, of changing the general notion and ſignification of 
deep, or abyſs ; both from that which it hath in common uſe, 
and that which it hath in ſcripture uſe. 

I fay, as in the common uſe of words, deep, or aby/5, ſigni- 


fies ſome low or inferior place; ſo the general uſe of it in ſeri- 


pture is, in the ſame ſenſe, either to ſignify the ſea, or ſome 
ſubterraneous place. V ho ſpall deſcend into the (abyſs, or) deep! 


. fays the apoſtle, Rom. x. 7. Is that as much as if he had ſaid, 


Who ſhall aſcend into the holes of the rocks? And when Jacob 


| ſpeaks of the bleſſings of the abyſs, or of the deep, he calls 


them the bleſſings of the deep that Iyeth under, Gen. xix. 25. 
In like manner, Moſes himſelf calls it the deep that couched be- 
neath, Deut. xxxiii. 13. And I know no reaſon why we ſhould 
not underſtand the ſame deep there, that he mentioned before 
in the hiſtory of the deluge ; which therefore was ſubterrancous, 


as this is. Then, as for the other uſe of the word, namely, | 


* Pal. cxiv. 3, 8. Tremble, thou earth, at the preſence of tie 
Lord, at the preſence of the God of Jacob: which turned the rock 
into a ſtanding water, the flint into a fountain of waters. 


Numb. xx. 10, 11. And Moſes and Aaron gathered the con» | 


gregation together before the rock, and he ſaid unto them, Hear now, 
you rebels, muſt we fetch you water out of this rock? And Mofes 
lift up his hand, and with his rod he ſmote the rock twice, and ihe 
water came out abundantly, 


ſes 


— 
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for the ſea, or any part of the ſea, (whoſe bottom is always 


| lower than the level of the earth) that is the moſt common uſe 
bl it in ſcripture. And I need not give you inſtances which are 
| every where obvious. 


One muſt needs think it ſtrange therefore, that any man 
of judgment ſnould break thorough both the common uſe of a 
word, and ſo many plain texts of ſeripture, that ſhew the ſig- 


| nification of it, for the ſake of one text, which, at moſt, is 

| but dubious; and then lay ſuch ſtreſs upon that new ſignifica- 
| tion, as to found a new doctrine upon it; and a doctrine that 
| is neither ſupported by reaſon, nor agrees with the hiſtory of 
| the deluge: for, as we noted before, at the decreaſe of the de- 


luge the waters are ſaid to return from off the earth, Gen. viii. 
3. Did they not return to the places from whence they came? 


But if thoſe places were the caverns in the rocks, whoſe mouths 
lay higher than the ſurface of the deluge, as he ſays they did, 


p. 303, 305. I ſee no poſſibility of the waters returning into 


| them. But the Exceptor hath found out a marvelous invention 


to evade this argument. He will have the returning of the 
waters to be underſtood of their returning into their principles 


(that is, into vapours) not to their places. In good time: 
| fo the dove's returning was her returning into her principles, 


that is, into an egg, not into the ark. Subtleties ill-founded 


argue two things, wit and want of judgment. Moſes ſpeaks 


as plainly of the local return of the waters, in geing and return- 
ing, as of the local going and returning of the raven and 


dove. See Gen. viii. 3, and 5. compared with verſe ſeventh 
and ninth. 


Laſtly, That we end this diſcourſe. The whole notion of 


theſe water-pots in the tops of mountains, and of the broach- 


ing of them at the deluge, is a groundleſs imagination. What 


reaſon have we to believe, that there were ſuch veſſels then, 
more than now, if there was no fraction of the earth at the 
delnge, to deſtroy them? And he ought to have gauged theſe 
caſks (according to his own rule, ch. 3.) and told us the num- 
ber and capacity of them, that we might have made ſome judg- 


ment of the effect. Beſides, if the opening the abyſs at the 


deluge had been the opening of rocks, why did not Moſes ex- 
preſs it ſo, and tell us, that the rocks were cloven, and the 
waters guſhed out, and ſo made the deluge? This would have 


been as intelligible, if it had been true, as to tell us that the 
| tehom rabbah was broken open. But there is not one word of 


H h 2 
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rocks, or the cleaving of rocks, in the hiſtory of the flood. th. 
on all accounts therefore we muſt conclude, that this Virtuog 
might have as well ſuſpected, that his whole theory of the 
deluge, as one part of it, p. 343. would be accounted a mere 
fancy, and groundleſs figment. 


Cc H A P. XVT. 


THIS chapter is made up of eight objections, againſt his oun | 


hypotheſis. And thoſe, that have a mind to ſee them, may 
read them in the author. I have taken as much notice of then 
as I thought neceſſary, in the precedent chapter, and there. 
fore leave the Exceptor now to deal with them all together. 1 
omitted one objection, (p. 311.) concerning the ſhutting up of 
the abyſs, and the fountains of the abyfs, becauſe it was an. 
ſwered before in the Engliſh Theory, vol. i. p. 101. namely, there 
were fountains in the abyſs, as much as windows in heaven; 
and thofe were ſhut up as well as theſe, that is, ceaſed to 
act, and were put into a condition to continue the*deluge no 
longer. | 


C NU & © ROB. 


THERE is nothing in this chapter againſt the truth of the 
Theory; but the author is blamed for believing it to be true. 
J think it had been more blame-worthy, if he had troubled the 
world with a Theory whieh he did not believe to be true, and 
taken ſo much pains to compoſe what he thought himſelf 5 
better than a romance. As to what the Theoriſt has ſaid in 
reference to his aſſurance or belief of the Theory, which the 
Exceptor calls poſitiveneſs, upon examination, I cannot find ary 
thing amiſs in his conduct, as to that particular. For, fill 
he impoſes his ſentiments upon no man; he leaves every one 
their full liberty of diſſenting. Preface to the reader at the end. 
Laſtly, in things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no ingredients 
of our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our opinions ali 
ſentiments ; and ſo I remember St. Auſtin bath obſerved upon thi 
very ſubjeR of paradiſe. Wherefore, as we deſire to give no ofentt 
ourſelves, fo neither ſpall we take any at the difſerence of judgme 
in others, provided this liberty be mutual, and that we all agi 
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to ſtudy PEACE, TRUTH, and a GOOD LIFE. And as the 
Theoriſt impoſes his ſentiments upon no man; ſo as to matter 


of certainty, he diſtinguiſneth always betwixt the ſub/tance of 


the Theory, and particularities. So, at the latter end of the firſt 
book, this profeſſion is made, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 146. I mean 


this only, ſpeaking about certainty, as to the general parts of the 


Theory. For as to particularities, I look upon them only as pro- 
blematical ; and accordingly T affirm nothing therein, but with a 
power of revocation, and a liberty to change my opinion when T ſhall 
be better informed. And accordingly he ſays in another place, 
Engl. Theor. p. 12. I know how ſubje# we are to miſtakes. in 
theſe great and remote things, when we deſtend to particularities. 
But I am willing to expoſe the Theory to a full trial, and to ſhew the 
way for any to examine it, provided they do it with equity and fin» 
cerity. I have no other deſign than to contribute my endeavours to 


find out truth, etc. Laſtly, to cite no more places, he ſays, 


Engl. Theor.. vol. i. p. 283. There are many particular explica- 
tions that are ta be conſidered with more liberty and latitude, and may 
perbaps, upon better thoughts, and better obſervations, be corrected, 
etc. The Theoriſt having thus ſtated, and bounded his belief 
or aſſurance, and giving liberty of diſſenting to all others, ac- 


cording to their particular judgments or inclinations, I ſee no- 


thing unfair or indecent in this conduct. How could the ob- 
ſervator have made it more unexcepticnable? Would he have 
had the Theoriſt to have profeſſed ſcepticiſm, and declared that 
he believed his own Theory no more than a romance or fan- 
taſtical idea? that had been both to bely his own conſcience, 
and to mock the world. I remember I have heard a. good au- 
thor once wiſh, that chere were an af of parliament, that who- 


| ever printed a book, ſhould,, when he took a licence, ſwear, 


that he thought the contents of his book to be true, as to ſubſtance: 
and I think ſuch a method world. keep. off a great many im- 
pertinencies. We ought not to trouble the world with our 
roving thoughts, merely out of an itch of ſcripturiency, when 


we do not believe ourſelves what we write. I muſt always 


profeſs my aſſent. to the ſubſtance of that Theory ; and am the: 


more confirmed in it by the weakneſs and. inefficacy of theſe: 
exceptions, 


We need not take notice of the particular: citations he makes. 


uſe of, to prove this paſitiveneſ of the Theoriſt ; for they on- 
y affirm what we ſtillown,. That the Theory is more than am 


ken, or that it is not an imaginary idea, or. that it is a. reali- 
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ty and, together with its proofs from ſcripture, eſpecially 
from St. Peter, hath more than the certainty of a bare hypo- 
theſis, or a moral certainty. Theſ: are the expreſſions he cites, 
and we own all, that, in fair conſtruction, they amount to; 
and find no reaſon, either from the nature of the thing, or from 
bis. objections, to change our opinion, or ame any apology 
for tuo much poſitiveneſs. 

I wiſh. the Exceptor had not more to anſwer for, as to his 
fartiality, than the Theoriſt hath for his poſitiveneſs. And now, 
that we draw to a concluſion, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, 
how well the Exceptor hath anſwered that character, which 
be gave himſelf at the beginning of his work. Theſe are his 
words, p. 43. This I will endeavour to do, namely, to examine 
the Theory, with all ſincerity ; and that only as a friend and ſer- 
want to truth ; and therefore with ſuch candor, meełueſs, and mo- 
deſty, as becomes one, who aſſumes and glories in ſo fair a character: 
and alſo with ſuch reſpef to the Virtuoſo who wrote the Theory, as 

may teſtify to the world, that J eſteem his learning, while I que- 
ffion bis opinion. It is of little cor ſequence what opinion he 
has of the virtuoſo, as he calls him; but let us ſee with what. 
ſincerity and meekneſ he has examined his work. As to his ſin- 
cerity, we have given you ſome proofs of it before (p. 26.) 
both in his defective and partial citations, and alſo in his never 
taking notice of the laſt edition of the Theory, where ſeveral 
citations he has made uſe of, are not extant. Now, by his. 
ewn rule, he ought to have had regard: to this; for he ſays 
(p. 356.) he will there take notice only of the Engliſh edition, 
ag coming out after the other, and ſo with more deliberation and 
mature thoughts of things. By the ſame reaſon, ſay I, he 
aught to have taken notice of the laſt edition of the Theory, 
as being the laſt product, and the moſt deliberate and mature 
thoughts of the author. But this, it "ome, was not for his 
purpoſe. 

So much for his ſincerity: now for his tee, So impatient 
he is to fall upon his. adverſary, that he begins his charge in 
' the preface, and a very fierce one it is (p. 3.) The Theorijt bath. ' 
aſſaulted religion, and that in the very foundation of it. Here I 
expected to have found two or three articles of the creed aſ- 
Fiulted or knocked down by the Theory. But that is not the 
caſe. It ſeems he underſtands ſomething more general, name- 
ly,” our contradicting ſcripture; for ſo he explains himſelf in 
the next page. In ſeveral things (as will appear ly our diſtourſe ) 
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# contradicts feripture ; and by too poſitive aſſerting the truth of 
its theorems, makes that to be falſe, upon which our religion is 
founded. Let us remember, that this contradicting ſcripture, 
here pretended, is only in natural things; and alfo obſerve, 


how far the Exceptor himſelf, in ſuch things, hach contradi- 5 


&ed ſcripture. As for other reproofs which he gives us, thoſe: 
that are more gentle, I eaſily paſs over; but ſomewhere he 
makes our aſſertions, p 78. 7 bold an offront to ſcripinre, 
And in another place repreſents them, as (either directly or 
copſequentially) p. 286. Blaſpemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which 
is the unpardonable fin, Matt xii 31. 

There is no pleaſure in repeatins ſuch 3 ions, and 
dreadful ſentences, Let us rather obſcrve, if the Exceptor 
hath not made himſelf obnoxious to them. But firſt, we muſt 
ſtate the caſe t:ul;, that ſo che blame may not fall upon the: 
innocent. The caſe therefore is th.s, whether, to go contrary 
to the letter of ſerip ure in things that relate to the natural 
world, be deſiroying the four dativirs of the world, affronting ſeri 


pture, and blaſpheming the Holy Gho(/ ? In the caſe propoſed, 


we take the negative, and ſtand upon that plea. But the Ex- 
ceptor hath taken the :firmetive ; and thercfore, all thoſe 
heavy charges muſt fall upon himſcif, if he go contrary to the 
lireral ſenſe of ſcripture, in his philoſophical opinions or aſ- 


fertions. And that he hath done ſo, we will give you ſome 


inſtances out of this treatiſe of his, p. 314. He ſays, It is moſt 
abſurd to think, that the earth is the center of the world, Then 
the ſun ſtands (till, and the earth moves, according to his doc- 
trine. But this is expreſly contrary to ſcripture, in many 
places. The ſin rejoices, as a ſtrong man, to run bis race, ſays 
David, Pſal. xix. 5, 6. His going forth is from the end of the- 
heaven, and bis circuit unto the ends of it, Joſh. x. 12, 13. 


2 Kings xx. 10, 11. Iſo. xxxviii. 8. Ne ſuch thing, ſays the 
Exceptor, the ſun hath no race to run; he is fixed in his ſeat, 
without any progreſſive motion. He hath no courſe from one 
end of the heavens to the other. In like manner, ſun, ſtand 


thou ſtill upon Gibeon, ſays the ſacred author, and the ſun ſtood. 


fill. No, ſays the Exceptor, it was the earth. ſtood ſtill up- 


on that miracle; for the ſun always ſtood ſtill. And it is ab- 


ſurd, yea, mojt abſurd, to think otherwiſe, p. 157. and he 


blames Tycho Brahe for following ſeripture in this particular. 
Now, is not this, in the language of the Exceptor, to deſtrey 
the foundations of religion, to affront. ſcripture, and blaſpheme. a 
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gainſt the Holy Ghoft? But this is not all: the Exceptor ſays, 

(chap. 10.) the ſun raiſed up the moun ains on the third day; 

and the ſun was not in being till the fourth day, according to 

Fcripture, Gen. i. x4. The moon alſo, which, according to 

ſcripture, was not created till the fourth day, he ſays, would 

hinder the ſormation of the earth, whieh was done the third 

day. Laſtly, in this new hypotheſis, p. 74. he makes the 

waters of the deluge to be but fifteen - cubits higher than the 
plain or common ſurface of the earth; which ſcrip.ure affirms 

expreſly to have covered the tops of the higheſt hills, or moun- 

tains under heaven, Gen. vii. 19. 20. Theſe two things are 
manifeſtly inconſiſtent. The ſcripture ſays, Gen. viii. 5. they 

covered the tops of the higheſt mountains: and the Exceptor ſays 
they reached but fifteen cubits about, or upon the ſkirts of them, 

This, I think, is truly to contradict ſcripture; or, according 
to his talent of loading things with great words, p. 216. This 

is not only flatly, but loudly emu to the moſt expreſs word dof 
the infallible God. 

Theſe obſervations, I know, are of ſmall uſe, unleſs, per- 
haps, to the Exceptor himſelf. But, if you picaſe, upon this 
occaſion, let us reflect a little upon the literal ſtyle of ſcripture, 
and the different authority of that ſtyle, according to the mat- 

ter that it treats of. The ſubject matter of ſcripture is either 
fach as lies without the cognizance and comprehenſion of hu- 
man reaſon, or ſuch as lies within it. If it be the former of 
theſe, it is what we call properly and purely revelation ; and 
there we mult adhere to the literal ſtyle, becauſe we have no- 
thing to guide us but that. Such is the doctrine of the trini- 
ty, and the incarnation ; wherein we have nothing to autho- 


. - rize our deviation from the letter and words of ſeri ipture : and 


therefore the ſchool-divines, who have ſpun thoſe doctrines in- 
to a multitude of niceties and ſubtleties, had no warrant far 
what they did, and their concluſions are of no authority. 
The ſecond matter or ſubjz&- of ſcripture is ſuch as falls 
under the view and comprehenſion of reaſon, more or leſs; and, 
in the ſame proportion, gives us a liberty to cxamine the lite- 
ral ſenſe, how far it is conſiſtent with reaſon, and the facul- 
ties of our mind. Of this nature there are ſeveral things in 
the holy writings, both moral, theological, and natural, where- 
in we recede from the letter, when it is manifeſtly contrary 
to the dictates of reaſon. I will give ſome inſtances in every 


Lind. Firſt. as to moral things, Our Saviour ſays, Mat, u. 


29, 30. if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out : If thy right 
hand offend thee, cut it of. There is no man that thinks him- 
ſelf obliged to the literal Practice of this doctrine; and yet it 


Nay, which is more, our Saviour backs and enforces the hes 
of this doctrine with a reaſon : for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members ſhould periſh, and not that thy whole body ſhould be 
caft into hell: as if he had intended, that his precept ſhould 
have been really executed according to the letter. In like 
manner our Saviour ſays, If any man will ſue thee at law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy. cloak alſo. And yet there 
is no Chriſtian ſo good-natured as to practiſe this, nor any 
caſuiſt ſo rigid as to enjoin it, according to the letter. Other 
inſtances you may ſee in our Saviour's ſermon upon the mount, 
where we do not ſcruple to lay aſide the letter, when it is 
judged contrary to the light of nature, or eee in hu- 
man ſociety. 

In all other things alſo, that lie within the ſphere of hu- 
man reaſon, we are allowed to examine their practicability, or 
their credibility. To inſtance in ſomething theological, the 
words of conſecration in the ſacrament. Our Saviour, when he 
inſtituted the laſt ſupper, uſed theſe words: This is my body, 


taking the bread into his hand; which words, joined with that 


action, are very formal and expreflive; yet we do not ſcruple 
to forſake the literal ſenſe, and take the words in another way: 
but upon what warrant do we this? becauſe the literal ſenſe 
contains an abſurdity ; becauſe it contradicts the light of nature; 
becauſe it is inconſiſtent with the idea of a body, and ſo de- 
ſtroys itſelf. In like manner, upon the idea of the divine na- 
ture, we diſpute abſolute reprobation, and eternity of torments, 


againſt the letter of ſcripture. And laſtly, whether the reſur- 


rection body conſiſts of the ſame individual parcels and par- 
ticles, whereof the mortal body conſiſted, before it was putre- 
fied or diſperſed? And, Phil. iv. 3. Apoc. iii. 5. and xx. 12, 
whether the books of life are to be underſtood in a literal 
ſenſe? | 

The laſt head is of fach things as belong to the natural 
world. And to this may be reduced innumerable inſtances, 
where we leave the literal ſenſe, if inconſiſtent with ſcience or 
experience. And the truth is, if we ſhould follow the vulgar 
ſtyle and literal ſenſe of ſcripture, we ſhould all be Anthropo- 


morphites as to the nature of God: and as to the nature of 
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his works in the external creation, we muſt renounce philoſo“ 
phy and natural experience, if the deſcriptions and accounts 
given in ſcripture, concerning the heavens, the earth, the ſea, 
and other parts of the world, be received as accurate and juſt 
| repreſentations of the ſtate and properties of thoſe bodies. 
Neither is there any danger, leſt this ſhould affect or impeach 

the divine veracity ; for ſcripture never undertook, nor was ever 
deſigned to teach us philoſophy, or the arts and ſciences: and 
whatſoever the light of nature can reach and comprehend, is 
improperly the ſubject of revelation. But ſome men, out of 
love to their own eaſe, and in defence of their ignorance, are 
not only for a ſcripture divinjty, but alſo for a ſcripture philoſo- 
phy. It is a cheap and compendious way, and faves them the 
trouble of farther ſtudy or examination. 

Upon the whole, you ſee, it is no fault to recede from the 
'  hiteral ſenſe of ſcripture; but the fault is, when we leave it 
without a juſt cauſe: as it is no fault for a man to ſeparate from 
a church, or for a prince to make war againſt his neighbour, 
but to do the one or the other, without a juſt cauſe, is a real 
fault. We all leave the literal ſenſe in certain caſes, and there- 
fore that alone is no ſufficient charge againſt any man. But 
he that makes a ſeparation, if I may ſo call it, without good 
reaſons, he is truly obnoxious to cenſure. The great reſult 
of all, therefore, is this, to have ſome common rule to direct 
us, when every one ought to follow, and when to leave, the 
literal ſenſe. And that rule which is generally agreed upon by 
good interpreters, is this, not to leave the literal ſenſe, when 
the ſubject- matter will bear it, without abſurdity or incongrui- 
ty. This rule I have always propoſed to myſelf, and always 
endeavoured to keep cloſe to it. But ſome inconſiderate minds 
make every departure from the letter, let the matter or cauſe 
be what it will, to be an affront to ſcripture: and there, where 
we have the greateſt liberty, I mean in things that relate to 
the natural world, they have no more indulgence or modera- 
tion, than if it was an entrenchment upon the articles of faith. 
In this particular I cannot excuſe the preſent animadverter: 
yet, I muſt needs ſay, he is a very faint in compariſon of ano- 
ther animadverter, who hath writ upon the ſame ſubject, but 
neither like a gentleman, nor like a Chriſtian, nor like a ſtholar. 
And ſuch writings anfwer themſelves. 
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SF Xp, 

W HAVE read over Mr. Eraſmus Warren's defence of his 
[| Exceptions againſt the Theory of the Earth ; which, it may 

be, few will do after me, as not having curioſity or pa- 
tience enough to read ſuch a long pamphlet, of private or little 
uſe. Such altercations, as theſe, are to you, I believe, as they 
are to me, a ſort of folly; but the aggreſſor muſt anſwer for 
that, who makes the trouble unavoidable to the defendant. 
And it is an unpleaſant exerciſe, a kind of wild- gooſe · chaſe, 
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where he that leads muſt be followed through all his extrava- 
gancies. | 

The author of this defence muſt pardon me, if I have leſs 
apprehenſions, both of his judgment and temper, than I had 
before; for, as he is too verbole and long-winded ever to make 
a cloſe reaſoner, ſo it was unexpected to me to find his ſtyle 
ſo captious and angry, as it is in this laſt paper. And the ſame 
ſtrain continuing to the end, I was ſorry to ſee that his blood 
had been kept upon the fret for ſo many months together, as 
the pamphlet was a making. 

He might have made his work much ſhorter, without any 
loſs to the ſenſe, If he had left out his popular enlargements, 
juvenile excurſions, ſtories, and ſtrains of country-rhetoric (where- 
of we ſhall give you ſome inſtances hereafter) his book would 
have been reduced to half the compaſs: and if, from that re- 
duced half, you take away again trifling altercations and pedan- 
tic repartees, the remainder would fall into the compaſs of a 
few pages. For my part, I am always apt to ſuſpect a man 
that makes me a long anſwer ; for the preciſe point to be ſpoken 
to, in a multitude of words is eaſily loſt, - and words are often 
multiplied for that very purpoſe. | 

However, if his humour be verboſe, it might have been at 
leaſt more caſy and jnoffenſive, there having been no provoca- 
tion given him in that kind. But let us gueſs, if you pleaſe, 
as well as we can, what it was in the late anſwer, that ſo much 
diſcompoſed the Exc-ptor, and altered his ſtyle; either it muſt 
be the words and language of that anſwer, or the ſenſe of it, 
without re ſpect to the language. As to the words, it is true, 
he gives ſome inſtances of expreſſions offenſive to him; yet 
they are but three or four, and thoſe, methinks, not very high, 
p. 31 though he calls them the brats of paſſion They are 
theſe, indiſcreet, rude, injudicious, and uncharitable. Theſe cha- 
racters, i: ſeems, are applied to the Exceptor, in ſome part of 
the anſver, upon occaſion offered; and whether thoſe occaſions 
were juſt or no, I dare appeal to your judgment. As to the 
word rude, which ſeems the moſt harſh, I had ſaid indeed, that 
he was rude to Anaxagoras; and ſo he was, not to allow him 
to be a competent witneſs in matter of fact, whom all antiqui- 
ty, ſacred and prophane, hath repreſented to us as one of the 
greateſt men amongſt the antients. I had alſo ſaid in another 
place, that a rude and injudicious defence of ſcripture, by railing 
and ill language, is the true way to leſſen and diſparage it. This 
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I till juſtify as true; and if he apply it to himſelf, much good 
may it do him, I do not remember that it is any where ſaid, 
that he was rude to the Theoriſt; if it be, it is poſſibly upon 
his charging him with blaſphemy, horrid blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, for ſaying, the earth was diſſolved at the deluge : and 


I appeal to any man, whether this is not an charitable and a 


rude charge. Tf a man had curſed God, or called our Saviour 


an impoſtor, what could he have been charged with more than 


blaſphemy, horrid blaſphemy ? And if the ſame things be charged 
upon a man, for ſaying, the earth was diſſolved at the deluge, 
either all crimes and errors muſt be equal, or the charge muſt 
be rude. But however it muſt be rude in the opinion of the 
Theoriſt, who thinks this neither crime nor error. 


What ſays the Defence of the Exceptions to this? P. 153. | 


it makes uſe of diſtinctions for mitigation of the cenſure; and 
ſays, it will indirectly, conſequentially, or reduftively, be f blaſ- 
phemous importance. Here blaſphemy is changed into blaſphe- 
mous importance, and horrid blaſphemy into conſequential, etc. But 
taking all theſe mitigations, is ſeems however, according to 
his theology, all errors in religion are blaſphemy, or of blaſphe- 
mous importance. For all errors in religion muſt be againſt 
ſcripture one way or other, at leaſt conſequentially, indirectly, 
or reductively; and all that are fo, according to the doctrine 
of this author, muſt be blaſphemy, or of blaſphemous importance. 
This is crude divinity, and the anſwerer had reaſon to ſubjoin 


what he cited before, that a rude and injudicious defence of | 


ſcripture is the true way to leſſen and diſparage it. 

Thus much for rude and uncharitable. As for the other 
two words, indiſcreet and injudicious, I cannot eaſily be induced 
to make any apology for them. On the contrary, Iam afraid 
I ſhall have occaſion to repeat theſe characters again, eſpecial- 
ly the latter of them, in the peruſal of this pamphlet. How- 
ever, they do not look like brats of paſſion, as he calls them, 
but rather as cool and quiet judgments, made upon reaſons and 
premiſes. I had forgot one expreſſion more. The anſwer, it 
ſeems, ſomewhere calls the Exceptor a dabbler in poilosfepby, 
which he takes ill; but that he is a dabbler both in philoſophy 


and aſtronomy, I believe, will evidently appear upon this ſe- 


cond examination of the ſame paſſages upon which that cha- 
racter was grounded. We will therefore leave that to the tri- 


al, when we come to thoſe paſſages again, in the following diſ- 
courſe. 
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Theſe, Sir, as far as I remember, are the words and expreſ- 
ſions which he hath taken notice of, as offenſive to him, and 
effects of paſſion. But, methinks, theſe cannot be of force 


ſufficient to put him ſo much out of humour, and change his 


ſtyle ſo much, as we find it to be in this laſt pamphlet; and 
therefore I am inclinable to believe, that it is the ſenſe rather 
than the words, or language of the anſwer, that hath had this 
effect upon him; and that ſome unhappy paſſages, that have 
expoſed his miſtakes, were the true cauſes of theſe reſeatments, 


Such paſſages, I will gueſs at, as well as I can, and note them 


to you, as they occur to my memory. 

But give me leave, firſt, upon this occaſion of his new. way 
of writing, to diſtinguiſh and mind you of three ſorts of arguing, 
which you may call reaſoning, wrangling, and ſcolding. In 
fair reaſoning, regard is had to truth only, not to victory, let 
it fall on whether ſide it will. But in wrangling and ſcolding, 
it is victery that is purſued and aimed at in the firſt place, 
with little regard to truth; and if the contention be managed 
in civil terms, it is but wrangling, if in uncivil, it is ſcolding. 
J will not fo far anticipate your judgment, as to rank this ar- 


guer in any of the three orders. If you have patience to read | 


over his pamphlet, you will beſt ſee how and where to ſet him 
in his proper place. 

We now proceed to thoſe paſſages in the anſwer, which 
probably have moſt exaſperated the author of the Exceptions 
and the Defence, Excep. p. 77, etc. In his Exceptions he had 
ſaid, the moon being preſent, or in her preſent place in the 
firmament, at the time of the chaos, ſhe would certainly trouble 
and diſcompoſe it, as ſhe does now the waters of the ſea; and, 
by that means, hinder the formation of the earth. To this 
we anſwered, that the moon that was made the fourth day, could 
not hinder the formotion of the earth, which was made the third day. 
This was a plain intelligible anſwer; and at the ſame time diſ- 
covered ſuch a maniteſt blunder in the objection, as could not 
but give an uneaſy thought to him that made it. | 

However, we muſt not deny, but that he makes ſome at- 
tempt to ſhift it off in his reply; for he ſays, Def. p. 12. 


The earth, formed the third day, was Moſes's earth, which the 


Exceptor contends for; but the earth he diſputes againſt, is the 
Theeriſt's, which could not be formed the third day. He ſhould 
have added, and therefore world be hindered by the moon, other- 
wiſe this takes off nothing. And now the queſtion comes to 
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a clear ſtate; for when the Exceptor ſays, the moon would 


have hindered the formation of the earth, either he ſpeaks 
upon Moſes's hypotheſis, or apon the Theoriſt's hypotheſis. 
Not upon the Theoriſt's hypotheſis, for the Theoriſt does not 
ſuppoſe the moon preſent then, Excep. p. 77, 78. Def. p. 73. 
I. 12, 13. And if he ſpeaks upon Moſes's hypotheſis, the moon, 
that was made the fourth day, muſt have hindered the forma- 
tion of the earth the third day. So that the objection is a blun- 


| der upon either hypotheſis. 


Furthermore; whereas he ſuggeſts, that the anſwerer makes 
uſe of Moſes's hypotheſis to confute his adverſary, but does not 
follow it himſelf: it is ſo far true, that the Theoriſt never ſaid 
that Moſes's fix days creation was to be underſtood literally; 
but however it is juſtly urged againſt thoſe that underſtand it 
literally, and they muſt not contradict that interpretation, which 
they own and defend. 

So much for the moon, and this firſt paſſage, which I ſup- 
poſe was troubleſome to our author. But he makes the ſame 
blunder in another place, as to the fun : both the luminaries, 
it ſeems, ſtood in his way. In the tenth chapter of his Ex- 
ceptions, he gives us a new hypotheſis about the origin of moun- 
tains, which, in ſhort, is this; that they were drawn or ſuck- 
ed out of the earth by the influence and inſtrumentality of 
the ſun: whereas the ſun was not made, according to Moſes, 
till the fourth day, and the earth was formed the third day. 
It is an unhappy thing to ſplit twice upon the ſame rock, and 
upon a rock ſo viſible. He that can but reckon to four, can 
tell whether the third day or fourth day came ſooner. 

To cure this hypotheſis about the origin of mountains, he 
takes great pains in his Defence, p. 97, 98, 99, 100, tor. 
and attempts to do it by help of a diſtinction, dividing moun- 
tains into maritime and inland. Now it is true, ſays he, Theſe 


maritime mountains, and ſuch as were made with the hollow of 
the ſea, muſt riſe when that was ſunk or depreſſed, namely, the 


third day; yet inland ones, he ſays, might be raiſed, ſome 
earlier, and ſome later, and by the influence of the ſan. This 
is a weak and vain attempt to defend his notion; for, beſides 


that this diſtinction of maritime and inland mountains, as ariſing 


from different cauſes, and at different times, is without any 


ground, either in ſcripture or reaſon, if their different origin 


was — the ſun's extracting theſe inland mountains out 
Iiz 
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of the earth, would (till be abſurd and incongruous upon other 
accounts. 

Seripture, I ſay, makes no ſuch diſtinction of mountains, 
made at different times, and from different cauſes. This is 
plain, ſeeing Moſes does not mention mountains at all in his 
fix days creation, nor any where elſe, till the deluge. What 
authority have we then to make this diſtinction, or to ſuppoſe 
that all the great mountains of the earth were not made to- 
gether? Beſides, what length of time would you require, for 
the production of theſe inland mountains? Were they not all 
made within the ſix days creation? Hear what Moſes ſays at 
the end of the ſixth day. Thus the heavens and the earth were 
ſiuiſped, and all the hoſt of them. And on the ſeventh day, God 
ended bis work which he had made, Gen. ii. 1, 2. Now, if 
the Exceptor ſays, that the mountains were all made within 
theſe ſix days, we will not ſtand with him for a day or wo; 
tor that would make little difference as to the action of the ſun. 


But if he will not confine their production to Moſes's ſix days, 


how does he keep to the Moſaical hypotheſis? Or how ſhall 
we know where he will ſtop in his own way? For if they were 
not made within the fix days, for any thing he knows, they 

might not be made till the deluge; ſecing ſcripture no where 
mentions mountains before the flood. 

And as ſcripture makes no diſtinction of maritime and bene 
mountains, ſo neither hath this diſtinction any foundation in 
nature or reaſon; for there is no apparent or diſcernable dif. 
ference betwixt maritime and inland mountains, nor any reaſon 
why they ſhould be thought to proceed from different cauſes, or 
to be raifed at different times. The maritime mountains are 
as rocky, as ruderous, and as irregular and various in their 
ſhape and poſture, as the inland mountains. They have no 
diſtinctive characters, nor any different properties, internal or 
external, in their matter, form, or. compoſition, that can give 
us any ground to believe, that they came-from a different ori- 
ginal. So that this diſtinction is merely precarious, neither 
founded in ſeripture nor reaſon, but made for the nonce to 
ſerve a turn. 


Beſides, what bounds will you give to theſe maritime moun- 


tains? Are they diſtinguiſhed from inland mountains barely by 
their diſtance from the ſea, or by ſome other character ? If 
barely by diſtance, tell us then how far from the ſea do the 
maritime mountains reach, and where do the inland begin, and 
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how ſhall we know the Terminalis Lapis? eſpecially in a con- 


tinued chain of mountains, that reach from the ſea many hun- 


dreds of miles inland, as the Alps from the ocean to Pontus 
Euxinus, and Taurus, as he ſays, Def. p. 143, fifteen hundred 
miles in length, from the Chineſe ocean to the ſea of Pamphi- 
lia. In ſuch an uninterrupted ridge of mountains, where do 
the land-mountains end, and ſea-mountains begin? Or what 
mark 1s there, whereby we may know that they are not all 
of the ſame race, or do not all ſpring from the ſame original? 
Such obvious enquiries as theſe, ſhew ſufficiently, that the di - 
ſtinction is merely arbitrary and fictitious. 


But ſuppoſe this diſtinction was admitted, and the maritime 


mountains made the third day, but inland mountains I know 
not when, the great difficulty ſtill remains, how the ſan reared 
np theſe inland mountains afterwards? Or, if his power be ſuf- 
ficient for ſuch effects, why have we not mountains made till 
to this day? feeing our mountain-maker, the ſun, is till in 
the firmament, and feems to be as bufy at work as ever. The 
Defender hath made ſome anſwer to this queſtion, in theſe words, 
Der. p. 99. The queſtion is put, why have we no mountains made 
now? It might as well have been aſked, ſays he, Ny daes not 
the fire make a dough-baked loaf ſwell and huff up? And, he ſays, 
this anſwer muſt be ſutisfaRory to the queſtion propounded. It mult 
be, that is, for want of a better; for otherwiſe this dough- 
compariſon is unſatisfactory upon many accounts. Firſt, There 
was no ferment in the earth, as in this dongh-cake; at leaſt, 
it is not proved, or made appear, that there was any; nay, in 
the Exceptions, when' this hypotheſis was propoſed, there was 
no mention at all made of any ferment or leaven in the earth; 
but the effect was wholly imputed to vapours and the fun ; but, 
to ſupply their defects, he now ventures to add the word fer- 
mentive, as he calls it, ibid. lin. 19. A fermentive, flatulent 
Principle, which heaved up the earth, as leaven dees dough. 
But, beſides, that this is a mere groundleſs and groſs poſtula- 
tum, to ſuppoſe any fuch leaven in the earth; if there had 
been ſuch a principle, it would have ſwoln the whole maſs u- 
niformly, heaved up the exterior region of the earth every 
where, and ſo not made mountains, but a Cvollen bloated 
globe. 

This, Sir, is a ſecond paſſage, which 1 thonght might make 
the Defender uneaſy. - We proceed now to a third and fourth 
in his geography and aſtronomy. In the 34th chapter of his 
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Exceptions, p. 289. ſpeaking of the change of the ſituation of i 
the earth, from a right poſture to an oblique, he ſays, accord- | 
ing to the Theory, the ecliptic, in the primitive earth, was its equi- 
noctial now, This, he is told by the anſwer, is a great mi. 
ſtake, namely, to think that the earth, when it changed its ſi. 
tuation, changed its poles and circles, What is now replied to | 
this? He ſpeaks againſt a change, ſays the Defence, in the poles 
and circles of the earth ; a needleſs trouble, and occaſioned by his 
own overſight ; for had he but looked into the errata's, he might 1 
haue ſeen there, that theſe parentheſes, upon which he grounded 
what be ſays, ſhould have been left aut. So this is acknowleged 
an erratum, it ſeems, but an erratum typographicum ; not in | 
the ſenſe, but only in the parentheſes, which he ſays, ſhould ; 
have been left out. Let us then lay aſide the parentheſes, 
and the fentence ſtands thus: For under the ecliptic, which in 
the primitive ſituation of the earth, according to the Theory, was 


its eguinoctial, and divided the globe into two hemiſpheres, as the w 
equator does now. The dry ground, etc. How does this alter or | 
mend the ſenſe ? Is it not (till as plainly affirmed, as before, ; 


that according to the Theory, the ecliptic in the primitive earth 0 
was equinoctial? And the ſame thing is ſuppoſed throughout all x 
this paragraph, Exc. p. 289, 290. and if he will own the 
truth, and give things their proper name, it is downright ig- 
norance, or groſs miſtake in the doctrine of the ſphere, which ; 
he would firſt father upon the n. and then upon the 4 
parentheſes. i 
And this leads me to @ fourth paſſage, much-what of the 
Lame nature, where he would have the earth to have been tranſ- 
Jated out of the aequator into the ecliptic, and to have changed F 
the line of its motion about the ſun, when it changed its ſitua- 
tion. His words are theſe, Exc. p. 158, 159. So that in her 
aunual motion about the ſun, ſhe, namely, the earth, before her 
change of ſituation, was carried diretily under the equinoctial. 
This is his miſtake; the earth moved in the ecliptic, both be- 
fore and after her change of ſituation; for the change was not 
made in the circle of her motion about the ſun, but in her 
-potture, or inclination in the fame circle : whereas he ſuppoſes, 
that ſhe ſbifted bath poſture, and alſo ber circuit about the ſun, ibid. 
p. 159. as his words are in the next paragraph. But we ſhall | : 
have occaſion to reflect upon this again in its proper place. We 5 
proceed now to another aſtronomieal miſtake. CET - 


A fifth paſſage, Which probably might diſquiet him, is his 2 
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falſe argumentation at the end of the eighth chapter concern- 
ing days and months, Exc. p. 187. He ſays there, if the natu- 
ral days were longer towards the flood than at firſt (which no 
body however affirms) fewer than thirty would have made a 
month ; whereas the duration of the flood is computed by 
months, couſiſting of thirty days a-piece ; Therefore, ſays he, 
they were no longer than ordinary. This argumentation, the 
anſwer told him, was a mere paralogiſm, or à mere blunder : for 
thirty days are thirty days, whether they are longer or ſhorter ; 
and ſcripture does not determine the length of the days. There 
are ſeveral peges ſpent in the Defence, to get off the blun- 
der: let us hear how he begins, p. 78, 79, 80, 81. Though 
ſcripture does not limit or acconnt for the length of days expreſly, 
yet it does it implicitly, and withal very plainly and intelligibly. 
This is denied; and if he makes this out, that ſcripture does 
very plainly and intelligibly determine the length of days at the 


deluge, and makes them equal with ours at preſent, then, 1 


acknowlege, he hath removed the blunder; otherwiſe it ſtands 
the ſame, unmoved and unmended. Now, obſerve how he 
makes this out: For, ſays he, ſcripture gives us to underſtand, 
that days, before the flood, were of the ſame length, that they are 
of now, BY INFORMING US, that months and years, which 
were of the fame length then that they are of at preſent, were 
amade up of the ſame number of days. Here the blunder is (till 
continued, or, at beſt, it is but transferred from days to months, 
or from months to years. He ſays, Scripture informs us, that 


months and years were of the ſame length then, that they are of at 


preſent. If ne mean by the ſame length, the ſame number of 
days, he relapſes into the old blunder, and we till require the 
length of thoſe days. But if ſcripture informs us, that the 
months and years, at the flood, were of the ſame length that 
they are of now, according to any abſolute and known meaſure, 
diſtinct from the number of days, then the blunder is ſaved. 


Let us ſee therefore, by whether of theſe two ways he proves 


it in the next words, which are theſe: For how could there be 
Juſt twelve months in the year, at the time of the deluge, and thir- 
ty days in each of thoſe months, if the days then had nat conſiſted, 
as they do now, of twenty-four hours a- piece? We allow a day 
might then conſiſt of twenty-four hours, if the diſtinction of 
-hours was ſo antient. But what then? the queſtion returns 
concerning the length of thoſe hours., as it was before concern- 


Ang the length of the days.; and this is either idem per idem. 
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or the ſame error in another inſtance. If you put but hours 
in the place of days, the words of the anfwer have ſtill the 
ſame force: Twenty-four hours were to go to a day, whether the 
hours were longer or ſhorter, and ſtripture does not determine the 


length of the hours. This, you ſee, is till the ſame caſe, and 


the ſame paralogiſm hangs upon both inſtances. 

But he goes on ſtill in this falſe track, in theſe words: 
And as providence hath ſo ordered nature, that days (that depend 
upon its diurnal motion) ſhould be meaſured by circamgyrations of 
the earth; So it hath taken care that each of thoſe circumrotations 
ſhould be performed in twenty-four hours ; and conſequently that 
every day ſhould be juſt ſo long, that thirty of them (in way of 
round reckoning ) might complete a month. Admit all this, that 
thirty days complete a month; till if ſcripture hath not de- 
termined the length of thoſe days, nor the ſlowneſs or ſwift- 
neſs of the circumgyrations that make them, it hath not de- 
termined the length of thoſe months, nor of the years that 
depend upon them. This one would take to be very intelli- 
gible; yet he goes on in the ſame maze thus: But now had the 
circumgyrations of the earth grown more ſlow toward he deluge 
(by ſuch cauſes as the Exceptor ſuggeſted) ſo as every day had con- 
ſiſted of thirty hours, etc. But how ſo, I pray? This is a wild 
ſtep; why thirty hours? Where does ſcripture ſay ſo? or where 
does the Theoriſt ſay ſo? We ſay the day conſiſted then, as 


now, of twenty four hours, whether the hours were longer or 


ſhorter; and that feripture hath not determined the length of 


thoſe hours, nor conſequently of thoſe months, nor conſe- 
quently of thoſe years. So after all this ado, we are juſt - 


where we were at firſt, namely, that ſcripture not having de- 
termined the abfolute length of any one, you cannot by that 
determine the length of any other. And by his ſhifting and 
multiplying ee he does but abſurda _—_ accumulare, 
ne perpluant. 4 

We offered before, in our an wer, to give the Exceptor 
ſome light into his miſtake, by diſtinguiſhing in theſe things, 
what is abſolute from what is relative; the former whereof 
cannot, under theſe or any fuch like circumſtances, be deter- 
mined by the latter. For inſtance: a man hath ten children, 
and he will not ſay abſolutely and determinatively what portion 
he will give with any one'of them; but he ſays, I will give 


my eldeſt child a tenth part more than my ſecond; and my 


lecond a ninth part more than my third ; and my third an 
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eighth part more than my fourth; and ſo downwards, in pro- 
portion to the youngeſt, not telling you in any abſolute ſum, 
what money be will give the youngeſt, or any other; you can- 
not, by this, tell what portion the man will give with any of 
his children. I leave you to apply this, and proceed to a near- 
er inſtance, by comparing the meaſures of ſime and longitude. 
If you know how many inches make a foot, how many feet 
a pace, how many paces a mile, ete. you cannot by theſe 


numbers determine the abſolute quantity of any one of the 


foreſaid. meaſures, but only their relative quantity as to one 
another. So if ſcripture had determined, of how many hours 
a day conſiſted ; of how many days a month ; of how many 
months a year ; you could not, by this alone, determine the 
abſolute duration or quantity of any one of theſe, nor whether 


they were longer or ſhorter than our preſent hours, days, months, 


or years; and therefore I ſay ſtill, as I ſaid at firſt, thirty 


days are thirty days, whether they are longer or ſhorter; and 


thirty circumgyrations of the earth are thirty, whether they 
be flower or ſwifter ; and that no ſcripture proof can be made 


from this, either directly or conſequentially, that the days be- 


fore the flood were, or were not, longer than they are at pre- 
ſent. But we have been too long upon this head. 
We proceed now from his aſtronomy to his philoſophy. It 


was obſerved in the anſwer, p. 38 that the Exceptor, in the 


beginning of the ninth chapter, ſuppoſed terreſtrial bodies to 
have a nitency inwards, or downwards towards the center. This 
was noted as a falſe principle in philoſophy, and to r: Qtify his 
miſtake, he now replies, Def. p. 82 That he underſtood 
that expreſſion only of /zIf-central, and quieſcent bodies: where- 
as, in truth, the queſtion he was ſpeaking to, was about a fluid 
body turning upon its axis, But however, let ns admit his 
new ſenſe, his principle, I am afraid, will (till need rectifica- 


tion, namely, he affirms now, that quieſcent earthly bodies are 


impregnated with a nitency inward, or downward towards the cen- 


ter. I deny alſo this reformed principle; if bodies be turned 


round, they have a nitency upwards, or from the center of 
their motion. If they be not turned round, nor moved, but 
quieſcent, they have no nitency at all, neither upwards nor 
downwards, but are indifferent to all lines of motion, accord- 
ing as an external impulſe ſhall carry them, this way or that 
way. So that his impregnation with a nitency downwards, is an 
occult and fictitious quality, which is not in the nature of bo- 
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dics, whether in motion or in reſt. The truth is, the author 


of the Exceptions makes a great flutter about the Carteſian 


philoſophy, and the Copernican ſyſtem, but the frequent mi- 


ſtakes. he commits in both, give a juſt ſuſpicion that he under- 


ſtands neither, 


Laſtly, We come to the grand diſcovery of a fiſteen-cubit 


deluge, which, it may be, was as uneaſy to him upon ſecond 
thoughts, as any of the reſt; at leaſt, one would gueſs ſo, by 
the changes he hath made in his hypotheſis; for he hath now, 
in this Defence, p. 181, 182. reduced the delnge to a deſtru- 
ction of the world by famine rather than by drowning. I do 
not remember in ſcripture any mention made of famine in that 
great judgment of water brought upon mankind; but he thinks 
he hath found out ſomething that favours his opinion, namely, 
that a good part of mankind at the deluge, were not drowned, but 
ſtarved for want of victuals. And the argument is this, be- 
cauſe in the ſtory of the deluge, men are not ſaid to be drown- 
ed, but to periſh, die, or be deſtroyed. But are they ſaid any 
where in the-ſtory of the deluge to have been famiſhed ? And 
when God ſays to Noah, Gen. vi. 17. I will bring a flood of 
waters upon the earth, to deſtroy all fleſh, does it not plainly ſig- 
nify, that that deſtruction ſhould be by drowning ? But however, 
let us hear our author; when he had been making uſe of this 
new hypotheſis of ſtarving, to take off ſome arguments urged 
againſt this fifteen-cubit deluge, (particularly, that it would not 
be ſufficient to deſtroy all mankind) he adds theſe words by way 
of proof, Def. p. 182. And methinks there is ene thing which 
ſeems to inſinuate, that a good part of the animal world might per- 
haps come to an end thus ; by being driven to ſuch ſtreights by the 
overflowing waters, as to be FAMISHED or STARVED to 
death. The thing is this, in the ſtory of the deluge, it is no where 
ſaid of men and living creatures, that they were drowned, but they 
died, or were defiroyed. Thoſe that are drowned, are deſtroyed, 
I imagine, as well as thoſe that are ftarved ; ſo this proves 
nothing. But that the deſtruction Here ſpoken of, was by 
drowning, ſeems plain enough, both from God's word to Noah 
before the flood, and by his words after the flood, when he 
makes his covenant with Noah in this manner: IJ will eftablifb 
my covenant with you, neither ſhall all fleſh be cut off any more by 
the waters of a flood, Gen. ix. 21. Now, to be cut off, or de- 
ſtroyed by the waters of a flood, is, methinks, to be drown- 
ed: and I take all fleſþ to comprehend the animal world, or, 
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at leaſt, all mankind. Accordingly our Saviour ſays, Matth. 
xxiv. 39. in Noah's time, ihe flood came, and took them all away, 


namely, all mankind. 


This is one expedient our author hath Grand out, to help to 
bear off the inconveniencies that attend his fifteen-cubit deluge, 
namely, by converting a good part of it into a famine. But 
he hath another expedient to join to this, by increaſing the wa- 
ters; and that is done by making the common ſurface of the 


earth, or the higheſt parts of it, as he calls them, Def. 16s, 
and 180. to ſignify ambiguouſly, or any height that pleaſes 


him, and conſequently fifteen cubits above that, ſignifies alſo 
what height he thinks fit. But in reality, there 1s no ſurface 
common to the earth, but either the exterior ſurface, whether 
it be high or low, or the ordinary level of the earth, as it is 


a globe or convex body. If, by his common ſurface, he mean 


the exterior ſurface, that takes in mountains as well as low- 
lands, or any other ſuperficial parts of the earth. And there- 
fore, if the deluge was fifteen cubits above this common ſurface, 


it was fifteen cubits above the higheſt mountains, as we ſay it 


was. But if, by the common ſurface, he mean the common 
level of the earth, as it is a globular or convex body, then we 
gave it a right name, when we called it the ordinary level of 


the earth, namely, that level or ſurface that lies in an equal 


convexity with the ſurface of the ſea; and his fifteen cubits of 
water from that level, would never drown the world Laſt- 


ly, if, by the common ſurface of the earth, he underſtand a 


third ſurface, different from both theſe, he mult define it, and 


define the height of it, that we may know how far this fifteen- 


cubit deluge roſe, from ſome known baſis. One known baſis 
is the ſurface of the ſea, and that ſurface of the land that lies 
in an equal convexity with it. Tell us then, if the waters 


of the deluge were but fifteen cubits higher than the ſurface of 
the ſea, that we may know their height by ſome certain and 
determinate meaſure; and upon that examine the hypotheſis : 


but to tell us they were fifteen cubits above, not the mountains 
or the hills, but the highlands. or the higheſt parts of the com- 
mon ſurface of the earth, and not to tell us the height of theſe 
higheſt parts from any known baſis, nor how they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from hills and mountains, which incur our ſenſes, and 
are the meaſures given us by Moſes; this, I ſay, is but to co- 
ver his hypotheſis with ambiguities, when he had made it 
without grounds, and to leave room to ſet his water-mark 
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higher or lower, as he ſhould ſee occaſion or neceſſity. And 
of this indeed we have an inſtance in his laſt pamphlet; for 
he has raiſed his water- mark there, more than an hundred cu- 
bits higher than it was before. In his Exceptions he ſaid, p. 
300. not that the waters were no where higher than juſt fifteen 
cubits above the ground, they might in moſt places be thirty, 
forty, or fifty cubits higher, But, in his Defence, he ſays. p. 
180. the waters might be an hundred, or two hundred cubits 
higher than the general ordinary plain of the earth. Now what 
ſecurity have we, but that in the next pamphlet they may be 
five hundred or a thouſand cubits higher than the ordinary ſur- 
face of the earth? © 

This is his ſecond expedient, raiſing his water-mark inde- 
finitely. But if theſe two methods be not ſufficient to deſtroy 
mankind, and the animate world, he hath yet a third, which 
cannot fail; and that is, deſtroying them by evil angels, Def. p. 
go. Flectere fi nequeo. — This is his laſt refuge; to which pur- 
poſe he hath theſe words, When heaven was pleaſed to give Sa- 
tan leave, he cauſed the fire to conſume Job's ſheep, and cauſed the 
wind to deſiroy his children. And how eaſily could theſe ſpirits, 
that are miniſt ers of God's vengeance, have made the waters of the 
flood fatal to thoſe creatures that might have eſcaped them, if any 
could have done it ! As ſuppoſe an eagle, or a faulcon, the devil 
and his crew catch them all, and held their noſes under water : 
however, methinks, this is not fair play to deny the Theoriſt 
the liberty to make uſe of the miniſtry of good angels, when he 
himſelf makes uſe of evil ſpirits. 


Theſe, Sir, and ſuch like paſſages, where the notions of 


the Exceptor have been expoſed, were the cauſes, I imagine, 
of his angry reply. Some creatures, you know, are more 
fierce after they are wounded ; and ſome, upon a gentle chaſe, 
will fly from you; but if you preſs them, and put them to 
_ extremities, they turn, and fly in your face, I ſee, by our 
author's example, how eaſily, in theſe perſonal altercations, 
reaſoning degenerates into wrangling, and wrangling into ſcold- 
ing; however, if I may judge from theſe two hypotheſes 
which he hath made, about the riſe of mountains, and a fifteen- 
cubit deluge, of all trades, I ſhould never adviſe him to turn 
bypotheſis-maker. It does not ſeem at all to lie to his hand; 


and things never thrive that are undertaken, Diis iratis, Ge- 


woque ſiniſtro. 
But as we have given you ſome account of this author s phi- 
loſophical 
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loſophical notions, ſo it may be you will expect that we ſhould 
entertain you with ſome pieces of his wit and eloquence. The 


truth is, he ſeems to delight and value himſelf upon a certain 


kind of country-wit and popular eloquence, and I will not 
grudge you the pleaſure of enjoying them both, in ſueh inſtances 
as I remember. Speaking in contempt of the Theory, and 
the Anſwer (which is one great ſubject of his wit) he expreſſes 
himſelf thus, Def. p. 48. But if arguments be ſo weak, that they 
will fall with a phillip, why ſhould greater force be uſed to beat 
them down? To draw a rapier to ſtab a fly, or to charge a piſtol 
to kill a ſpider, I think would be prepoſterous. I think ſo too; 
in this we are agreed. In another place, being angry with 
the Theoriſt, that he would not acknowlege his errors to him, 
he hath' theſe words, p. 108. If is unlucky for one to run his head 
againſt a poſt ; but when he hath done, if he will ſay he did not 
do it, and ſtand in, and defend what he jays, it is a ſign he is as 
ſenſeleſs as he was unfortunate, and is fitter to be pitied than con- 


futed. This wit, it may be, you will ſay is downright clow- 


nery. The truth is, when I obſerved, in reading his pam- 
phlet, the coarſeneſs of his repartees, and of that fort of wit 
wherein he deals moſt, and pleaſes himſelf, it often raiſed in 
my mind, whether I would or no, tne idea of a pedant, of 
one that had ſeen little of the world, and thought himſelf 
much wittier and wiſer than others would take him to be: I 
will give you but one inſtance more of his ruſtical wit. Tell- 
ing the Theoriſt of an itch of writing, p. 214. Methinks, ſays 
he, he might have laid that prurient humour, by ſcratching himſelf 
with the briars of a more innocent controverſy, or by SCRUBBING 
S0UNDLY againſt ſomething elſe than the holy ſcripture. He 
ſpeaks very ſenſibly, as if he underſtood the diſeaſe, and the 
way of dealing with it: but I think Holy ſcripture does not come 


in well upon that occaſion. 


All this is nothing, Sir, in compariſon of his popular elo- 


quence : ſee with what alacrity he runs it off hand, in a ſimi- | 


litude betwixt Adam and a lord lieutenant of a county, p. 113. 


When the king makes a gentleman lord lieutenant of a county, by 


virtue of his commiſſion is he preſently the ſtrongeſt man that is in 
it? Does it enable him to encounter whole regiments of ſoldiers in 


his ſingle perſon ® Does it impower him to carry a cannon upon his 


neck? Or, when the great gun is fired of, to catch the bullet as 

it flies, and put it up in his pocket? So when God gave Adam do- 

minion over the fowls, did he mean that he ſlould dive like a duck, 
Vo. II. | K k | 
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or ſoar like a falcon? That he ſhould fwim as naturally as the 
ſwan, and hunt the kite or hobby, as boys do the uren? Did he 
mean tbat he ſhould hang up oftriches in a cage, as people do lin. 
nets, or fetch down the eagles to feed with his pullen, and make them 
perch with his chickens on the hen rooſt ; 

So much for the fowls; now for the fiſh, ibid. When God 
gave Adam dominion over the fea, was he to be able to dwell at 
the bottom, or to walk on the top of it? To drain it as a ditch, or 
to take all its fry at once in a drag-net? Was he to ſnare the ſhark, 
as we do young pickarels, or to bridle the ſea-horſe, and ride him 
for a pad? Or to put a flip upon the crocodile's neck, and play with 
him as with a dog, etc? Sir, I leave it to you, as a more com- 
petent judge, to ſet a juſt value upon his gifts and elocution, 
For my part, to ſpeak freely, dull ſenſe, in a phantaſtic ſtyle, 
is to me doubly nauſeous. 

But, leſt I ſhould cloy you with theſe luſcious harangues, I 
will give you but one more; and it is a miſcellany of ſeveral 
pieces of wit together, Def. p. 68. Should twenty mariners, ſays 
he, confidently affirm, that they ſailed in a ſhip from Dover to 
Calais, by a briſk gale out of a pair of bellows ; or, if forty en- 
gineers ſbould poſitively ſuear, that the powder-mill near London 
-was late blown up by a mine then ſprung at Great Waradin in 
Hungary, muſt they not be grievouſly perjured perſons ? or if 
the hiſtorian, that writes the Peloponneſian war, had told that the 
foldiers who fell in it, fought only with ſun-beams, and ſingle cur- 
rants which grew thereabouts, and that hundreds and thouſands 
avere ftabbed with the one, and knocked on the head with the other ; 
who would believe that ever there were ſuch weapons in that war ? 
that ever there were ſuch a fatal war in that country? Even fo, 
etc. Theſe, Sir, are flights and reaches of his pen, which I dare 
not cenſure, but leave them to your judgment. 

Thus much is to give you a taſte only of his wit and elo- 
| quence; and if you like it, you may find more of the ſame 
ſtrain, here and there, in his writings. I have only one 


thing to mind him of, that he was defired by the Theoriſt, 


Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 282. to write in Latin (if he was a ſtho- 
lar) as being more proper for a ſubjeft of this nature. If he had 
owned and followed that character, J am apt to think it would 
have prevented a great many impertinencies; his tongue, pro- 
bably, would not have been ſo flippant in popular excurſions 
and declamations, as we now find it, Neither is this any 


great preſumption or raſhneſs of judgment, if we may gueſs at 
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his {kill in that language by his tranſlations here and there, 
Excep. p. 293. Cum plurima religione is rendered with the prin- 
ciple of their religion. And if he ſay he followed Sir W. Ra- 
legh in bis tranſlation, he that follows a bad tranſlator, with- 
out correction or notice, is ſuppoſed to know no better him- 
ſelf: and this will appear the more probable, if we conſider 
another of his tranſlations in this preſent work. Kei perſonam 
he tranſlates the repreſentation of the thing, inſtead of the perſon 


of the guilty, or the perſon of him that is reus not actor; and 


in this, I dare ſay, he was ſeduced by no example. But leſt 
we ſhould be thought to miſrepreſent him, take his own words, 
ſuch as they are, Def. p. 168, 169. Yea, though it was ſpoken 
never ſo poſitively, it was but to ſet forth RET PERSON AM, to 
make the more full and lively repreſentation of the ſuppoſed thing. 
Here, you ſee, he hath made a double blunder ; firſt, in jum- 


bling together perſon and thing; then, if they could be jum- 


bled together, Rei per/ona would not ſignify the full and lively 
repreſentation of the thing, but rather a diſguiſe or perſonated 
repreſentation of the thing. However, I am ſatisfied from 
theſe inſtances, that he had good reaſon, notwithſtanding the 
caution. or defire of the Theoriſt to the e to write his 
books in his mother's tongue. 


Thus we have done with the firſt part, which was to _— | 


out ſuch paſſages, as we thought might probably have enflamed 
the author's ſtyle in this reply: when men are reſolved not to 
own their faults, you know there is nothing more uneaſy and 
vexatious to them, than to ſee them plainly diſcovered and ex- 
poſed. We muſt now give you ſome account of the con- 
tents of his chapters, ſo far as they relate to our ſubject. Chap. I. 
Nothing. Chap. II. is againſt extraordinary providence ; or that 
the Theoriſt ſhould not be permitted to have recourſe to it up- 


on any occaſion. This recourſe to extraordinary providence 
being frequently objected in other places, and of uſe to be di- 


ſtinctly underſtood, we will ſpeak of it apart at the latter end 
of the letter. Chap. III. is about the moon's hindering the for- 
mation of the earth, before ſhe was formed herſelf, or in our neig h- 
bour hood, as we bave noted before. Another thing in this cha- 
pter, is, his urging, oily or oleaginous particles not to have been 
in the chaos, but made ſince. I will give a ſhort anſwer to 
this: either there was or was not oleaginous matter in the new- 
made earth (I mean in its ſuperficial region) when it came firſt 
out of a chaos. If there was, there was alſo in the chaos, 
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out of which the earth was immediately made: and if there 
was no oleaginous matter in the new-made earth, how came 
the ſoil to be ſo fertile, ſo fat, ſo unctuous? I ſay, not only 
fertile, but particularly fat and unctuous ; for he uſes theſe very 
words frequently in the deſcription of that ſoil, Exc. p. 211. 
Def. p. 69, and 98. And all fat and unctuous liquors are vle- 
aginous ; and accordingly we have uſed theſe words promiſcu- 
ouſly, in the deſcription of that region (Engl. Theor. chap. V.) 
underſtanding only ſuch unctuous liquors as are lighter than 
water, and ſwim above it, and conſequently would ſtop and 
entangle the terreſtrial particles in their fall or deſcent: and 
ſeeing ſuch unctuous and oleaginous particles were in the neu- 
made earth, they muſt certainly have been in the matter out 
of which it was immediately formed, namely, in the chaos, 
All the reſt of this chapter we are willing to leave in its full force, 
apprehending the Theory, or the Anſwer, to be in no danger 
from ſuch argumentations or reflections. 

The fourth chapter is very ſhort, and hath nothing argu- 
mentative. The fifth chapter is concerning the cold in the 
circumpolar parts, which was ſpoken to in the Anſwer ſuffici- 
ently, and we ſtand to that: what is added about extraordina- 
ry providence, will be treated of in its proper place. The 
ſixth chapter is alſo ſhort, againſt this particular, that it is nt 
ſafe to argue upon ſuppoſitions actually falſe. And I think there 
needs no more to prove it, than what is ſaid in the Anſwer. 
Chap. VII. is chiefly about texts of ſcripture, concerning which 
I ſee no occaſion of faying any more than what is ſaid in the 
Review of the Theory. He ſays (p. 49.) that the Theoriſt catches 
himſelf in a trap, by allowing that Pſal. xxxiii. 7. is to be 
underſtood of the ordinary poſture of the waters, and yet ap- 
plying it to their extraordinary poſture under the vault of the 

earth : but that was not an extraordinary poſture, according 
to the Theoriſt, but their natural poſture in the firſt earth: 


yet I allow the expreſſion might have been better thus, in a 


level or ſpherical convexity, as the earth. He interprets. MI T1 
(p. 53.) which we render the garden of the Lord, Gen. xiii. 10, 
not to be paradiſe, but any pleaſant garden; yet gives us no 
authority, either of antient commentator or verſion for this 
novel and paradoxical interpretation. The Septuagint render 
it T&padtucog Tv bed, the vulgate, paradiſus Domini, and all an- 


cient verſions that I have ſeen, render it to the ſame ſenſe. 


Does he expect then that his ſingle word and authority ſhould | 
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countervail all the ancient tranſlators and interpreters? To the 


| laſt place alleged by the Theoriſt, Prov. viii. 28. he fays, the 


anſwerer charges him unjuſtly, that he underſtands by that 
word J7T) no more than the rotundity, or ſpherical figure of 
the abyſs; which, he ſays, is a point of nogſenſe. I did not 
think the charge had been ſo high however, ſeeing ſome inter- 
preters underſtand it ſo; but if he underſtand by H the banks 
or ſhores of the ſea, then he ſhould have told us how tnoſe 


banks or ſhores are {JJ f ? JD Py ſuper faciem abyſſi, as 


it is in the text. 


Page 59. He ſays the Exceptor does not miſrepreſent the | 


Theoriſt, when he makes him to affirm the conſtruction of the 
firſt earth to have been merely mechanical; and he cites to 
this purpoſe two places, which only prove, that the Theoriſt 
made uſe of no other cauſes, nor ſee any defect in them ; but 
never affirmed that theſe were the only caufes. You may ſee his 


words to this purpoſe expreſly, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 63. where- 


of the Exceptor was minded in the Anſwer, p. 3. In the laſt 
paragraph of this chapter, p. 60. if he affirms any thing, he 
will have the pillars of the earth to be underſtood literally. Wherg. 
then, pray, do theſe pillars ſtand that bear up the earth? Or, 
if they bear up the earth, what bears them up? What are their 
pedeſtals, or their foundations? But, he ſays, hypotheſes muſt 
not regulate ſcripture, though in natural things, but be regu- 
lated by it, and by the letter of it : I would gladly know then, 
how his hypotheſis of the motion of the earth is regulated by 
ſcripture, and by the letter of it? And he unhappily gives an 
ſtance, juſt contrary to himſelf, namely, of the Anthropo- 


morphites; for they regnlate natural reaſon and philoſophy by 


the letter, or literal ſenſe of ſcripture, and therein fall into a 
groſs error; yet we muſt not call the author ix judicious, for fear 
of giving offence. N 
The eighth chapter, ibid. begins with the earth's being car- 
ried directly under the eguinoctial, before its change of ſituation 
without any manner of obliquity in her ſite, or declination towards 
either of the tropics in HER COURSE. Here you ſee, when 
the earth changed its ſituation, it changed, according to his a- 


fironomy, two thi: gs; its ſite and its cour/e. Its ſite upon its. 


axis, and its conrſe in the heavens: and ſo he ſays again in 


the next paragraph, put the caſe, the earth (vift her poſture, and 


alfo her circuit about the ſun, in which ſhe perſiſted till the dieluge. 
Here is plainly the ſame notion repeated; that the carth changed 
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not only its ſite, but alſo its road or courſe about the ſun: and 
in conſequence of this, he ſuppoſes its courſe formerly to haye 
been under the equinoctial, and now under the ecliptic, it be. 
ing tranſlated out of the one into the other, at its change; yet 
he ſeems now to be ſenſible of the abſurdity of this doctrine, 
and therefore will not own it to have been his ſenſe; and as an 
argument that he meant otherwiſe, he alleges, that he declared 
beſore, that by the earth's right ſituation to the ſun, is meant, 
that the axis of the earth was. always kept in a paralleliſm to that 
of the ecliptic, p. 6r. But what is this to the purpoſe ? This 
ſpeaks only of the ſite of the earth, whereas his error was in 
ſuppoſing its courſe or annual orbit about the ſun, as well as its 
ſite upon its own axis, to have been different, and changed at 
the deluge; as his words, already produced againſt him, plain- 
ly teſtify. | 

What follows in this chapter, is concerning the perpetual 
equinox: and as to the reaſoning part of what he ſays in de- 
fence of his Exceptions, we do not grudge him the benefit of 
it; let it do him what ſervice it can. And as to the hiſtorical 
part, he will not allow a witneſs to be a good witneſs, as to 
matter of fact, if he did not aſſign true cauſes of that matter of 
fact. To which I only reply, though Tiverton ſteeple was 
not the cauſe of Goodwin Sands, as the Kentiſh men thought, 
yet their teſtimony was ſo far good, that there were ſuch ſands, 
and ſich a ſteeple. He alſo commits an error as to the nature 
of tradition > when a tradition is to be made out, it is not ex- 
pected that it ſhould be made appear, that none were ignorant 
of that tradition in former ages, or that all that mentioned it, 
underſtood the true grounds and extent of it; but it is enough 
to ſhew the plain footſteps of it in antiquity, as a concluſion, 
though they did not know the reaſons and premiſes upon which 
it depended. - For inſtance, the conflagration of the world is 
a dottiine of antiquity, traditionally delivered from age to age; 
but the cauſes and manner of the conflagration, they either did 
not know, or have not delivered to us. In like manner, he 
firſt age and ſtate of the world was without change of ſeaſons, 
or under a perpetual equinox : of this we ſee many footlteps 
in antiquity, amongſt the Jews, Chriſtians, Heathens, Poets, Phi- 
loſophers; but the Theory of this perpetual equinox, the cauſes 
and manner of it, we neither find, nor can reaſonably pech 
from the antients: ſo much for the equinox. 

This chapter, as it begun with an error, fo it unhappiiy 
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ends with a paralogiſm, namely, that, becauſe thirty days made 
a month at the deluge, therefore thoje days were neither longer nor 
ſhorter than ours are at preſent. Though we have ſufficiently 
expoſed this before, yet one thing more may be added, in 
anſwer to his confident concluſion, in theſe words : but to talk, 
as the anſwerer does, that the month ſhould be lengthened by the 
days being ſo, is a fearful blunder indeed : for let the days (by 
ſlackening the earth's diurnal motion) have been never ſo long, yet 
(its annual motion continuing the ſame) the month muſt needs have 
kept its uſual length only fewer days would have made it up. It 


is not uſual for a man to perſevere ſo confidently in the ſame 


error, as if the intervals of time, hours, days, months, years, 
could not be proportionably encreaſed, ſo as to contain one 
another in the ſame proportion they did before, and yet be e- 
very one encreaſed as to abſolute duration. Take a clock, 
for inſtance, that goes too flow, the circuit of the dial-plate is 


twelve hours. Let theſe repreſent the twelve figns in his zo» 
diac, and the hand to be the earth hat goes through them all; : 


and conſequently, the whole circuit of the dial- plate repreſents 
the year. Suppoſe, as we ſaid, this clock to go too flow, 
this will not hinder, but tilt fifteen minutes make a quarter 
in this clock, four quarters make an hour, and twelve hours 
the whole circuit of the dial- plate: but every one of theſe in- 


tervals will contain more time than it did before, according 


to abſolute duration, or according to the meaſures of another 
clock that does not go too flow: this is the very caſe which 
he cannot or will not comprehend, but concludes thus in effect, 
that becauſe the hour conſiſts ſtill of four quarters in this clock, 
therefore it is no longer than ordinary. 

The ninth chapter alſo begins with a falſe potion, that 
bodies quieſcent (as he hath now altered the caſe) have a nitency 
downwards ; which miſtake we rectified before, if he pleaſe. 
Then he proceeds to the oval figure of the earth, and many 
flouriſhes and harangues are made here to little purpoſe ; for 


he goes on upon a falſe ſuppoſition, that the waters of the 
chaos were made oval by the weight or gravitation of the air; 


a thing that never came into the words or thoughts of the 
Theoriſt; yet, upon this ſuppoſition, he runs into the deſerts 
of Bildulgerid, Def. p. 8s, 86. and the waters of Mare del 
Zur; words that make a great noiſe, but to no effect. If he 
had pleaſed, he might have ſeen the 'Theoriſt made no uſe of 
the weight of the air upon this occaſion, by the inſtance he 
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gave of the preſſure of the moon, and the flux of the waters 
| that preſſure; which is no more done by the gravitation of 
ir, than the banks are preſſed in a ſwift current and nar- 
hannel, by the gravitation of the water. But, he ſays, 
d air makes leſs reſiſtance than groſs air; and rarified 
water in an aeolipile, it may be, he thinks, preſſes with leſs 
force than unrarified. Air poſſibly may be rarified to that de- 
gree, as to leſſen its reſiſtance; but we ſpeak of air moderate- 
ly agitated, ſo as to be made only more briſk and active, 
Moreover, he ſays, the waters that lay under the poles muſt 
have riſen perpendicularly ; and why might they not as well 
have done ſo under the equator? The waters that lay natural- 
- ly and originally under the poles, did not riſe at all; but the | 
waters became more deep there, by thoſe that were thruſt thi- | 
ther from the middle parts of the globe. Upon the whole, I 
do not perceive that he hath weakened any one of the propo- 
ſitions upon which the formation of an oval earth depended ; 
which were theſe : firſt, That the tendency of the waters from 
the centre of this motion, would be greater and ſtronger in 
the equinoctial parts than in the polar, or in thoſe parts where t 
they moved in greater circles, and conſequently ſwifter than t 
in thoſe where they were moved in leſſer cireles and flower. f 
Secondly, Agitated air hath more force to repel what preſſes a- 0 
gainſt it than ſtagnant air; and that the air was more agitated — 
and rarified under the equinoctial parts than under the poles. C 


Thirdly, Waters hindered and repelled in their primary tenden- / 
cy, take the eaſieſt way they can to free themſelves from that Ct 
force, ſo as to perſevere in their motion. Laſtly, To flow a 
laterally upon a plain, or to aſcend upon an inclined plain, is 
eaſier than to riſe perpendicularly. Theſe are the propoſitions tl 
upon which that diſcourſe depended, and I do not find that he a1 
| hath diſproved any one of them. And this. Sir, is a ſhort ac- b 
count of a long chapter, impertinencies omitted. | 
Chapter X. Is concerning the original and cauſes of moun- be 
tains, which the Exceptor unhappily imputes to the heat and t] 
influence of the ſun. Whether his hypotheſis be effectually ra 
eonfuted or not, I am very willing to ſtand to the judgment th 
of any unconcerned perſon, that will have the patience to com- fl 
| pare the Exceptions and the Anſwer, in this chapter. Then, WF @ 
as to his hiſtorical arguments, as he calls them, to prove there ſo 
were mountains before the flood, from giants that ſaved them. ar 


ſelves from the flood upon mount Zion, and Adam's wandering e- © 
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veral hundred of years upon the mountains of India: Theſe, and 
ſuch like, which he brought to prove that there were moun- 
tains before the flood, he now thinks fit to renounce, Def. p. 
97. and ſays he had done ſo before by an anticipative ſen- 
tence: but if they were condemned before by an anticipative 
ſentence, as fables and forgeries, why were they ſtuffed in- 
to his book, and uſed as traditional evidence againſt the The- 


'ory ? 


Laſtly, He contends, in this chapter, for iron and iron-tools 


before the flood, and as early as the time of Cain; becauſe he * 
built a city, which, he ſays, could not be built without iron and 


iron- tools: to which it was anſwered, Anſ. ch. 10. p. 338. that, 
if he fancied that city of Cain's, like Paris or London, he had 
reaſon to believe that they had iron- tools to make it: but ſup- 


pole it was a number of cottages, made of branches of trees, of 


oſiers and bulruſhes; or, if you will, of mud-walls, and a roof 
of ſtraw, with a fob about it to keep out beaſts, there would 
be no ſuch neceſſity of iron-tools. 

Conſider, pray, how long the world was without knowing 
the uſe of iron, in ſeveral parts of it, as in the northern coun. 
tries in America, and yet they had houſes and cities after their 
faſhion. And to come nearer home, conſider what towns and 
cities our anceſtors, the Britons, had in Caeſar's time, more 
than two thouſand years after the time of Cain, Com. lib. 5. 
Oppidum Britanni vacant, cum ſylvam impeditam vallo atque foſ- 
fa munierunt ; quo, incurſionts hoſtium witandae cauſa, convenire 


conſueverunt: Why might not nnn Cain's city, be ſuch 


a city as this? 
And as to the ark, which he alſo would make a proof that 
there were iron and jiron- tools before the flood, ibid. It was 


anſwered, that ſcripture does not mention iron or iron- tools in 


building of the ark; but only gopher wood and pitch. To which 
he replies, Def. p. 103. F ſcripture's ſilence concerning things, 
be a ground of preſumption that they were not, what then ſpall we 
think of an oval and unmountainous earth, an incloſed abyſs, a pa- 
radiſaical world, and the like, which the ſcripture makes no men- 
tion of? J cannot eaſily forhear calling this an injudicious re- 
fletion, though I know he hath been angry with that word, 
and makes it a brat of paſſion : but I do aſſure him, I call it 
ſo coolly and calmly. When a thing is deduced by natural 


arguments and reaſon, the ſilence of ſcripture is enough: if he 


can prove the motion of the earth by natural arguments, and that 
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ſcripture is ſilent in that point, we deſire no better proof. 
Now, in all thoſe things which he mentions, an oval and un- 
mountainous earth, an incloſed abyſs, a paradiſaical world, 
ſcripture is at leaſt ſilent ; and therefore it is natural arguments 
muſt determine theſe caſes: and this ill-reaſoning he is often 
| guilty of, in making no diſtinction betwixt things that are, or 
that are not proved by natural arguments, when he appeals to 
the interpretation of ſcripture. 
Chap. XI. Is to prove an open ſea (ach as we have now) 
before the flood. All his Exceptions were anſwered before, 
Anſw. c. 11. and I am content to ſtand to that Anſwer, re- 
ſerving only what is to be ſaid hereafter concerning the literal 
ſenſe of ſcripture. However, he is too laviſh in ſome expreſ- 
ſions here, as when he ſays (p. 115.) That Adam died before 
ſo much as one fiſh appeared in the world: And a little before he 
had ſaid, p. 114. For fiſhes, if his hypotheſis be believed, were 
never upon this earth in Adam's time. Theſe expreſſions, I ſay, 
cannot be juſtified upon any hypotheſis; for why might not | 
the rivers of that carth bave fiſh in them, as well as the rivers | 
of this earth, or as our rivers now? I am ſure the Theory, ] 
or the hypotheſis he mentions, never ſaid any thing to the con · 4 
trary, but rather ſuppoſed the waters fruitful, as the ground a 
was. But as to an open ſea, whether ſide ſoever you take, t 
that there was, or was not any before the flood, I believe, 4 
3 
v 


however, Adam, to his dying day, never ſaw either ſea or ſea- 
fiſh, nor ever exerciſed any dominion over them. 
Chap. XII. Is cancerning the rainbow, and hath no new 


c 
argument in it, nor reinforcement: but a queſtion is moved, ( 
whether as well neceſſarily ſignifies as much. The real queſtion i 
to be conſidered here, ſetting aſide pedantry, is this, whether 10 
that thing (ſun or rainbow, or any other) could have any ſig- t. 
nificancy as a ſign, which ſignified no more than the bare pro- ly 
miſe would have done without a ſign: this is more material to 4 
be conſidered and reſolved, than whether as well and as mach _y 
fignify the ſame. wi 
Chap. XIII. Is concerning paradiſe, and to juſtify or ex- 
cuſe himſelf why he baulked all the difficulties, and ſaid nothing b 
new nor inſtructive upon that ſubject: but he would make the p. 
Theoriſt inconſiſtent with bimſelf in that he had ſaid, Def. p. 573 
x25. that neither ſcripture nor reaſon determine the place of para- 250 
diſe, and yet determines it by the judgment of Chriſtian fathers. "il 


Whereis the inconſiſtency of this? The Theory, as a Theory, nei 
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is not concerned in a topical paradiſe; and ſays moreover that 
neither ſcripture nor reaſon have determined the place of it ; 
but if we refer ourſelves to the judgment and tradition of the 
fathers, and ſtand to the majority of their votes (when ſeri- 
pture and reaſon are ſilent) they have fo far determined it, as 
to place it in the other hemiſphere, rather than in this, and 
fo exclude that ſhallow opinion of ſome moderns, that would 
place it in Meſopotamia: and to baffle that opinion was the de- 
ſign of the Theoriſt, as this author alſo ſeems to take notice, 
p. 131. 

After this, and an undervaluing of the teſtimonies of the fa- 
thers, he undertakes to determine the place of paradiſe by fcri. 
pture, and particularly that it was in Meſopotamia, or ſome re- 
gion thereabouts. And his argument is this, becauſe in the 
laſt verſe of the third chapter of Geneſis, the cherubims and 
flaming ſword are ſaid to be placed 7 JP C IN which, 
he ſays, is to the enſt of the garden of Eden. But the Septua- 
gint (upon whom he muſt chiefly depend for the interpretation 
of the word {PD in the firft place, chap. i. 8.) read it 
here amrevavr: rh wapadltoy vue Tpupnre. And the vulgate ren- 
ders it, ante paradiſum wvoluptatis ; and according to the Sama- 
ritan pentateuch, it is rendered ex adverſo. Now, what bet- 

ter authorities can he bring for his tranſlation? T do not find 
that he gives any, as his uſual way is, but his own authority. 
And as for the word ODD. in the ſecond chapter and eighth 
verſe, which is the principal place, it is well known, that ex- 
cept the Septuagint, all the ancient verſions, Greek and Latin 
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N (beſides others) render it to another ſenſe. And there is a 
] like uncertainty of tranſlation in the word Ty, as we have 
F noted elſewhere. Laſtly, the rivers of paradife, and the coun- 
* tries they are ſaid to run through or encompaſs, are different- 
- ly underſtood by different authors, without any agreement or 
o WU certain concluſion: but theſe are all beaten ſubjects, which you 
þ may find in every treatiſe of paradiſe, and therefore it is not 
worth the time to purſue them here. | 
Ir Then he proceeds to the longevity of the ante-diluvians, which, 
g ſo far as I can underſtand him to affirm any thing, he ſays, 
1C p. 139. was not general, but the lives of ſome few were ex- 
P- WM trardinary, lengthened by a ſpecial bleſſing ; the elongation being a 
a- work of providence, not of nature. This is a cheap and vulgar ' 


5. account (and ſo are all the contents of this chapter) proved 1 


wo 
. neither by ſcripture, nor reaſon, and calculated for the humour | i 
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and capacity of thoſe that love their eaſe more than a diligent 
enquiry after truth. He hath indeed a bold aſſertion after- 
wards, that Moſes does diſtinguiſh as much, or more, betwixt 
two races of men before the flood ; the one long-livers, and the 
other ſbort-hivers ; as he hath diſtinguiſhed the giants before the 
flood, from the common race of mankind. Theſe are his 
words, p. 141. 1s not his diſtinction equally plain in both caſes ? 
ſpeaking of this forementioned diſtinction: Or, if there be any 
difference, does he not diſtinguiſh better betwixt long-livers and ſhort- 
| livers, than he does berwixt men of gigantic and of uſual proportion? 
Let us ſee the truth of this; Moſes plainly made mention, 
Gen. vi. 4. of two races of mankind; the ordinary race, and 


thoſe of a gigantic race, or giants. Now tell me where he 


_plainly makes mention of ſhort-livers before the flood; and if 
he no where makes mention of ſhort-livers, but of long-livers 
only, how does he diſtinguiſh as plainly of theſe two races, as 
he did of the other two; for in the other he mentioned plain- 
Iy and ſeverally both the parts or members of the diſtinction, 
and here he mentions but one, and makes no diſtinction. 
Then he comes to the teſtimonies cited by Joſephus, for 
the longevity of the ante-diluvians, or firſt inhabitants of the 
earth: and theſe he roundly pronounces to be utterly falſe, 
This gentleman does not ſeem to be much ſkilled in antiquity, 
either ſacred or prophane; and yet he boldly rejects theſe te- 
ſtimonies (as he did thoſe of the fathers before) as utterly falſe, 
Pp. 142. which Joſephus had alleged in vindication of the hi- 
ſtory of Moſes. The only reaſon he gives is, becauſe theſe 
teſtimonies ſay, they lived a thouſand years ; whereas Moſes 
does not raiſe them altogether ſo high. But the queſtion was 
not ſo much concerning the preciſe number of their years, as 
about the exceſs of them beyond the preſent lives of men, and 
a round number in ſuch caſes is often taken inſtead of a broken 


number. Beſides, ſeeing, according to the account of Moſes, 


the greater part of them lived above nine hundred years, at leaſt 
he ſhould not have (aid theſe teſtimonies in Joſephus were utter 
falje, but falſe in part, or not preciſely true. 

Now he comes to his reaſons againſt the ante-diluvian lon- 
gevity, which have all had their anſwers before, and thoſe we 
ſtand to. But I wonder he ſhould think it reaſonable, p. 144, 
145. that mankind, throughout all ages, ſhould encreaſe in the 
ſame proportion as in the firſt age: and if a decuple proportion 
of increaſe was reaſonable at firſt, the ſame ſhould be — 
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all along; and the product of mankind, after ſixteen hundred 
years, ſhould be taken upon that ſuppoſition. I ſhould not 
grudge to admit that the firſt pair of breeders might leave ten 
pair; but that every pair of theſe ten ſhould alſo leave ten pair, 
without any failure; and every pair in their children ſhould 
again leave ten pair; and this to be continned, without dimi- 


nution or interruption, for ſixteen hundred years, is not only 


a bard ſuppoſition, but utterly incredible. For ſtill the great- 
er the number was, the more room there would be for accidents 
of all ſorts; and every failure towards the beginning, and pro- 
portionably in other parts, would cut off thouſands in the laſt 
product. 

Chap. XIV. Is againſt the diſſolution of the earth, and the 
diſruption of the abyſs at the deluge, ſuch as the Theory repre- 
ſents. Here is nothing of new argument, but ſome ſtrokes 
of railing wit, after his way. He had ſaid in his Exceptions, 
that the diſſolution of the earth was horrid blaſphemy ; now he 
makes it reduttive blaſphemy, as being indire#y, conſequentially; 
or reductively, p. 153, 154. contrary to ſcripture. By this 
rule, we told him, all errors in religion would be blaſphemy ; 
and if he extend this to errors in philoſophy alfo, it is ſtill more 
harſh and injudicious. I wonder how he thinks the doctrine 
which he owns, about the motion of the earth, ſhould eſcape 
the charge of bla/phemy - that being not only indirectly, but 
directly and plainly contrary to ſcripture, We thought that 
expreſſion, the earth is diſſolved, being a ſcripture expreſſion, 
would thereby have been protected from the imputation of blaſ- 
phemy, and we alleged to that purpoſe (beſides Pſal. Ixxv. 3.) 
Ia. xxiv. 19. Amos ix. 5. He would have done well to have 
proved theſe places in the prophets Iſaiah and Amos to have 
been figurative and tropological, as he calls it; for we take them 
both to relate to the diſſolution of the earth, which literally 


came to paſs at the deluge ; and he not having proved the 


contrary, we are in hopes ſtill that the difſclation of the earthy 
may not be horrid blaſphemy, nor of blaſbhemous importance. 
Then having quarrelled with the guard of angels, which the 
Theorift had aſſigned for the preſervation of the ark, in the 
time of the deluge, he falls next into his blunder, that the e- 
quator and ecliptic of the earth were interchanged, when the fi- 
tnation of the earth was changed. This error in the earth is 
couſin.· german to his former error in the heavens, viz. that the 
earth changed its track about the ſun, and leaped out of cue 
Vor. II. LI 
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equator into the ecliptic, when it changed its ſituation. The 
truth is, this Copernican ſyſtem ſeems to lie croſs in his ima- 
gination ; I think he would do better to let it alone. How- 
ever, though at other times he is generally verboſe and long. 
winded, he hath the ſenſe to paſs this by in a few words, lay- 
ing the blame upon certain parentheſes or ſemicircles, whoſe in- 
nocency notwithſtanding we have fully cleared, and ſhewed the 
poiſon to be ſpread throughout the whole paragraph, which is 
too great to be made an erratum typographicam. 

Then after, p. 160, 161. Hermes, Caiſter, Menander, and 
Caius, Nile and its mud, Peſcennius Niger, who contended with 
Septimus Severus for the empire, and reprimanded his ſoldiers fur 
bankering after wine, Du Val, an ingenious French writer, and Cle- 
opatra and her admired Anthony, he concludes, that the waters 
of the deluge raged amongſt the fragments, with laſting, iuceſ- 
fant, and unimaginable turbulence. | 

And ſo he comes to an argument againſt the diſſolution of 
the earth, p. 162. That all the buildings erefted before the flood, 
Would have been ſhaken down at that time, or elſe overwhelmed, 
He inſtanced in his Exceptions in Seth's pillars; Henochia, Cain's 
city ; and Joppa: theſe he ſuppoſed ſuch buildings as were made 
before, and ſtood after the lood. But now, Seth's pillars and 
Henochia being diſmiſſed, he inſiſts upon Joppa only, and ſays, 
this muſt have conſiſted of ſuch materials, as could never be pre- 
pared, formed and ſet up, without iron-tools. Though I do not 
much believe that Joppa was an ante-diluvian town, yet what- 
ever they had in Cain's time, they might, before the deluge, 
have mortar and brick, which, as they are the firſt ſtony ma- 
' terials that we read of for building; ſo the ruins of them might 
Rand after the deluge. And that they had no other materials 
is the more probable, becauſe after the flood, at the building 


of Babel, Moſes plainly intimates, that they had no other ma- 


terials than thoſe; for the text ſays, Gen. xi. 3. They ſaid one 
to another, Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly, 
and they made brick for ſtone, and ſlime had they for mortar. But 
now this argument, methinks, may be retortecd upon the Ex- 
ceptor with advantage; for, if there were no diſſolutions, con- 
cuſſions, or abſorptions, at the deluge, inſtead of the ruins of 
Joppa, methinks we might have had che ruins of an hundred 
ante-diluvian cities; eſpecially, if, according to his hypothe- 
ſis, they had good ſtone, and good iron, and all other mater!- 

als fit for ſtrong and laſting buildings: and, which is allo t 
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be conſidered, that it was but a fifteen-cubit deluge ; fo that 
towns built upon eminencies or high lands, would be in little 
danger of being ruined, much leſs of being aboliſhed. 

His laſt argument (p. 163,) proves, if it prove any thing, 
that God's promiſe, that the world ſhould not be drowned again, 
was a vain and trifling thing to us, who know it mult be burned ; 
and conſequently, if Noah underſtood the conflagration of the 
world, he makes it a vain and trifling thing to Noah alſo. If 
the Exceptor delight in ſuch concluſions, let him enjoy them, 
but they are not at all to the mind of the Theoriſt. | 

Chapter XV. Now we come to his new hypotheſis of a 
fifteen-cubit deluge ; and what ſhifts he hath made to deſtroy 
the world with ſuch a diminative flood, we have noted before ; 
firſt, by raiſing the water-mark, and making it uncertain : 
then by converting the deluge, in a great meaſure, into a fa- 
mine: and, laſtly, by deſtroying mankind and other animals, 
with evil angels, We ſhall now take notice of ſome other in- 
congruities in his hypotheſis. When he made Moſes's deluge 
bot fifteen cubits deep, we ſaid that was an unmerciſul paradox, 
and aſked whether he would have it received. as a paſtulatum, 
or as a conclufion. All he anſwers to this, is, that the fame 
queſtion may be aked concerning ſeveral parts of the Theory, 
p. 166. particularly, that the primitive earth hath no open ſeg. 
Whether is that, ſays he, to be received as a poſtulatum, or 


as a concluſion? The anſwer is ready, as a concluſion, deduced 


from premiſes, and a ſeries of antecedent reaſons. Now, can 
he make this anſwer for his fifteen-cubit deluge? Muſt not that 
ſtill be a poftulatum, and an unmerciful one? As to the Theory, 
there is but one pojtulatum in all, viz. that the earth roſe from 
a chaos. All the other propoſitions are deduced from premiſes ; 
and that one poſtulatum alſo is proved by feripture and antiqui- 
ty. We had noted further in the Anſwer, that the author 
had ſaid in his Exceptions, that he would not defend his hy- 
potheſis as true and real, and we demanded thereupon, why 
then did he trouble himſelf or the world with what be did not 
think true and real? To this he replies, Many have written 
ingenious and uſeful things, which they never believed to be true 
end real. Romances ſuppoſe, and poetical fictions. Will you 
have your fifteen-cubit deluge paſs for ſuch ? But then the miſ- 
chief is, where there is neither truth of fact, nor ingenuity of 
invention, ſuch a compoſition will hardly paſs for a romance, 
or a ous fiction. But there is ſtill a greater as, behind, 
iS : © 
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The Exceptor hath unhappily ſaid, Exc. p. 302. Our ſpp. 
tion ſtands ſupported by divine authority, as being founded upon ſci. 
ture, which tells us as plainly as it can ſpeak, that the waters 
prevailed but fifteen cubits upon the earth. Upon which words 
the Anſwerer made this remark, Anſw. p. 354. If bis hypotheſis 
be founded upon ſcripture, and upon ſcripture as plainly as it can 
ſpeak, why will he not defend it as TRUE and REAL? For to 
be ſupported by ſcripture, and by plain ſeripture, is as much as we 
can allege for the articles of our faith. To this he replies now, 
Def. p. 168. that he begged allowance at firſt, to make bold with 
ſcripture a little. This is a bold excuſe, and he eſpecially, 
one would think, ſhould take heed how he makes bold with 
ſcripture, leſt, according to his own notion, he fall into h/ 
phemy, or ſomething of blaſphemous importance, indirettly, con- 
ſequentially, or reductively at leaſt: however, this excuſc, if it 


was a good one, would take no place here; for to underſtand I 


and apply ſcripture in that ſenſe that it ſpeaks as plainly as it 


can fpeak, is not to make bold with it, but My to follow 


its dictates and plain ſenſe. 

He feels this load to lie heavy upon him, and ſtruggles a 
gain to ſhake it off with a diſtinction. When he ſaid his ht 
teen- cubit deluge was ſupported by divine authority, etc. this, he 
lays, ibid. was ſpoken by him, in au hypothetic or ſuppoſitious way, 
and that it cannot poſſibly be under ſtood otherwiſe by men of ſenſe. 
Here are two hard words; let us firft underſtand what they ſig- 
nify, and then we ſhall better judge how men of ſenſe would 
underſtand his words. His hypothetic or ſuppoſitious way, ſo far 
as I underſtand it, is the ſame thing as by way of ſuppoſition : 
then his meaning is, he-ſuppoſes his fifteen-cubit deluge is p- 
poricd ly divine authority ; and he ſuppoſes it is founded upon ſcri- 
pture, as plainly as it can ſpeak: but this is to ſuppoſe the que- 
ſtion, and no man of ſenſe would mak< or grant ſuch a ſup- 
poſition; ſo that I do not ſee what he gains by this hypothtic 
and juppoſitious way. But to draw him out of this miſt of 
words, either he affirms this, that his hypotheſts is ſupported ) 
divine authority, and founded upon ſcripture as plainly as it cai 
ſpeak, or he denies it, or he doubts of it: if he affirm it, then 
all his excuſes and diminutions are to no purpoſe ; he mull 
ſtand to his cauſe, and ſhew ys thoſe plain texts of ſcripture; 
if he deny it, he gives up his cauſe, and all that divine autho- 
rity. he pretended to; if he doubt of it, then he ſhould have 
expreſſed himſelf doubtfully: as ſcripiure may admit of that ſe ni 
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or may be thought to intimate ſuch a thing ; but he ſays with a 
plerophory, ſcripture ſpeaks it as plainly as it can ſpeak : and to 
mend the matter, he unluckily ſubjoins in the following words, 
p. 168, 169. Yea, though it was ſpoken never ſo poſitively, it 
was but to ſet forth REI PERSON AM ; to make a more full 
and lively repreſentation of the ſuppnſed thing. He does well to 
tell us what he means by Rei perſhnam ; for otherwiſe no man 
of ſenſe, as his phrafe is, would ever have made that tranſla- 
tion of choſe words. But the truth is, he is ſo perfectly at a 
loſs how to bring himſelf off, as to this particular, that in 
his confuſion, he neither makes good ſenſe nor good Latin, 
Now he comes to another inconſiſtency, which was charged 


upon him by the Anſwerer, namely, that he rejects the church 


hypotheſis concerning the deluge, and yet had ſaid before, Exc. 
p. 300. J cannot believe (which J cannot well endure to ſpeak) 
that the church hath ever gone on in an irrational way of explaining 
the deluge : that he does reject this church hypotheſis, was 
plainly made out from his own words, becauſe he rejects the 
common hypotheſis (ſee the citation in the Anſwer, p. 355.) the 
general ſtanding hypotheſis 5 the uſual hypotheſis ; the uſual ſenſe 
they put upon ſacred ſtory, etc. Theſe citations he does not 
think fit to take notice of in his Reply ; but puts all upon 
this general iſſue, which the Anſwerer concludes with: the 

church way of explaining the deluge, is either rational or irrational: 
if he ſay it is rational, why does he deſert it, and invent a new 
one? And if be ſay it is irrational, then that dreadful thing, 
which he cannot well endure to ſpeak, that the church of God hath 


ever gone on in an irrational way of explaining the deluge, falls flat 


upon himſelf. Let us hear his Anſwer to this dilemma. Def. 


p. 170. We ſay, ſays he, that the church way of explaining the 


deluge (by creating and annihilating waters for the nonce) is 


very rational. Then ſay I ſtill, why do you deſert it? or 


why do you trouble us with a new one? Either his hypotheſis 


is more rational than the church hypotheſis, or lefs rational : 


if leſs rational, why does he take us off from a better, to a- 


| muſe us with a worſe ? But if he ſay, his hypotheſis is more 
rational than that of the church; then woe be to him, in his 


own words, p. 171. that ſo black a Hemiſo ſhould be faſtened up- 


| on the wiſeſt and nobleſt ſiciety ia the world, as to make himſelf 
more wiſe than they, and his hypotheſis more rational than 
| theirs. The truth is, this gentleman hath a mind to appear 
| a Virtuoſo, for the new philoſophy, and the Copernican — | 
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492 A ſnort Conſideration of the Defence of the 
and yet would be a zealot for orthodoxy, and the church-way 
of explaining things: which two deſigns do not well agree, 
as to the natural world; and betwixt two ſtools he falls to the 
ground, and proves neither good church-man, nor good phi- 
loſopher. 

But he will not ſtill be convinced, that he deſerts the church 
hypotheſis, and continues to deny the deſertion in theſe words, 
ibid. We ſay, we do not deſert or refect the church-way of explain- 
ing the deluge, Now, to diſcover whether theſe words are true 
or falſe, let us obſerve, firſt, What he acknowleges to have 
ſaid againſt the church hypotheſis. Secondly, What bath he 
faid more than what he acknowleges here? He acknowleges, 
that he ſaid, the church hypotheſis might be diſguſtful to the 
bejt and ſaundeſt philoſophic judgments 5 and this is no good cha- 
racter. Yet this is not all, for he hath fairly dropped a prin- 
cipal word in his ſentence, namely, juſtly, Excep. p. 312, 
His words in his Exceptions were theſe, ſuch inventions (which 
he applies to the church hypotheſis) as have been, and FUSTLY 
may be difeuſiful, not only to nice and ſgucamiſo, but to the beſi 
ans ſcundeſt philoſophic judgments. Now judge, whether he cited 
this ſentence before, truly and fairly, and whether in theſe words, 
truly cited, he does not diſparage the church hypotheſis, and 
jaitify thoſe that aro diſguſted at it. 

He furthermore acknowleges, that the uſual ways of ex- 
plaining the deluge ſeem unreaſonable to ſome, and unintelligible 
io others, and unſati factory to the moſt : but, it ſeems, he will 
neither be of theſe, ſome, others, or moſt. Laſtly, He acknow- 
teges that he ſaid, Def. p. 171. The ordinary ſuppoſition, f has 
the mountains were covered with waters in the deluge, brings on 
a neceſſity of ſetting up a new hypotheſis for explaining the flood, 
If fo, what was this ordinary ſuppoſition ? was it not the ſup- 
poſition of the church? And was that ſuch, as made it neceſ- 
fary to fet up a new hypotheſis for explaining the flood? then 
the old hypotheſis was inſufficient or irrational. 

Thus much he acknowleges; but he omits what we notcd 
before, his rejecting or diſapproving the common hypotheſis, the 
general ſtanding hypotheſis, the uſual fenſe they put upon the ſacred 
Hory, etc. And do not all theſe phraſes denote the church hy- 
potheſis? He farther omits that he confeſſed (Excep. p. 325.) 
be bad expounded a text or two of ſcripture about the deluge, /0 
as none ever did ; and deſerting the common received ſenſe, puts 
a whufual gloſs upon them, And is not Sn common received ſenſe 
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Exceptions againſt the Theory of the EARTH. 403 
the ſenſe of the church, and his wumſual gloſs contrary to it? 
Liitly, he ſays, by his hy potheſis, we need not fly to a new 


crealion af waters, and gives his reaſons at large againſt that o- 
pinion; which you may ſee, Excep. p. 313. Now, thoſe rea- 


ſons he thought either to be good reaſons or bad reaſons; if bad, 
why did he ſet them down, or why did he not confute them ? 
If good, they ſtand good againſt the hypotheſis of the church; 
for he makes that new creation and annihilation of waters at 
the deluge to be the hypotheſis of the church, Def. p. 170. 


I fear I have ſpent too much time in ſhewing him utterly in- 


conſiſtent with himſelf in this particular. And 1 wonder he 
ſhould be fo ſollicitous to juſtify the hypotheſis of the church 
in this point, ſeeing he openly diſſents from it in a greater; I 


mean, in that of the tem of the world. Hear his words, if 


you pleaſe, to this purpoſe, Def. p. 136. And what does the 
famous Ariſtotelian hypotheſis ſeem to be now, but a maſs of errors; 
where ſuch a ſyſtem was contrived for the heavens, and ſuch a ſis 
tuation aſſigned to the earth, as neither reaſon can approve, nor na- 


ture allow ; yet ſo proſperous and prevailing was this hypotheſis, 


that it was generally received, and ſucceſsfully propagated for many 


ages. This proſperous prevailing error, or maſs of errors, was 


hy not eſpouſed and ſupported by the church? and to break from 
the church in greater points, and ſcruple it in lefs, is not this 
to ſtrain at gnats, and ſwallow camels? _ 

So much for his inconſiſtency with himſelf: the reſt of this 
chapter, in the Anſwer, ſhews his inconſiſtency with Moſes, 
both as to the waters covering the tops of the mountains, 
which Moſes affirms, and the Exceptor denies; and as to the 
decreaſe of the deluge, which Moſes makes to be the waters re- 
tiring into their channels, after frequent reciprocations, going 
and coming. But the Exceptor ſays, the fun ſucked up the 
waters from the earth, juſt as he had before ſucked the moun- 
tains out of the earth: theſe things are ſo groundleſs, or fo 
groſs, that it would be tedious to inſiſt longer vpon them. And 
whereas it is not reaſonable to expect, that any others ſhould 
be idle enough, as we muſt be, to collate three or four tracts, 
to diſcern where the advantage lies in theſe ſmall altereations ; 


I defire only, if they be fo diſpoſed, that they would collate 


the Exceptions, Anſwer, and Defence in this one chapter, which 
is our author's maſter-piece; and from this I am willing they 
ſhould' take their meaſures, and make a judgment of his good 
or bad ſucceſs in other parts, 
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What ſhifts he hath uſed to make his fifteen-cubit deluge ſuf. 
ficient to deſtroy all mankind, and all animals, we have noted 
before; and here it is (p. 181, 182.) that he reduces them to t 
Famine. And after that he comes to a long excurſion of ſeven t 
or eight pages, about the imperfection of ſipping after the flood, t 
Def. p. 183, 185, etc. a good argument for the Theoriit, 
that they had not an open ſea, iron-tools, and materials for 
ſhipping before the flood: for what ſhould make them ſo inex- 
pert in navigation for many years and ages after the flood, if 
they had the practice and experience of it before the flood: and 
what could hinder their having that practice and experience, if 
they had an open ſea, and all iron and other materials for that 
uſe and purpoſe? 

Laſtly, he comes to his notion of the great deep, or tebom- 
rabbah, Def. p. 191. which he had made before, in expreſs 
words, to be the holes and caverns in the rocks; I ſay, in ex- 
preſs words, ſuch as theſe, Excep. p. 312. Now, ſuppoſing that 
the caverns in the mountains were this great deep, ſpeaking of 
Moſes's great deep, according to this new hypotheſis, He ſays 
farther (p. 105.) In caſe it be urged, that caverns, eſpecially ca- 
verns fo high ſituate, cannot properly be called the great deep. 
Where you ſce his own objection ſuppoſes, that he made thoſe 
caverns the great deep. And in the ſame page, ſpeaking of 

tbe Pſalmiſt's great deeps (in his own ſenſe of making them 

holes in rocks) and Moles's great deep, he ſays, the ſame thing 

might be meant by both. By all theſe expreſſions one would 
think it plain, that by his great deep he meant his caverns in 

rocks; yet now, upon objections urged againſt it, he ſeems 

deſirous to fly off from that notion, but does not yet tell us 
plainly what muſt be meant by Moſes's great deep: if he, upon 

ſecond thoughts, would have the ſea to be underſtood by it, 
why does he not anſwer the objections that are made by the 

Theoriſt againſt that interpretation? Engl. "Theor. vol. i. p. 78, 
79. Nay, why does he not anſwer what he himſelf had objected 

before (Excep. p. 310.) againſt that ſuppoſition ? He ſecms 
to unſay now what he ſaid before, and yet ſubſtitutes no- 
thing in the place of it, to be underſtood by Moſes's tehom-rab- 

bah. 

Chap. XVI. Is a few words concerning theſe expreſſions of 
putting the windows of heaven, and the fountains of the abyſs, after 
the deluge: and theſe were both ſhut alike, and both of them 
no leſs than the caverns in the mountains, 
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Chap. XVII. Hath nothing of argumentation or philoſophy, 
but runs on in a popular declamatory way, and (if I may uſe 
that forbidden word) injudicious. All amounts to this, whe- 
ther we may not go contrary to the letter of ſcripture, in na- 
tural things, when that goes contrary to plain reaſon. This 
we affirm, and this every one muſt affirm, that believes the 
motion of the earth, as our Virtuoſo pretends to do : then he 
concludes all with an harmonious cloſe, that he follows the 
great example of a reverend prelate, Def. p. 215. and militates 
under that epiſcopal banner. I am willing to believe, that he 
wrote at firſt, in hopes to curry favour with certain perſons, 
by his great zeal for orthodoxy ; but he hath made ſuch an 
hotch-potch of new philoſophy and divinity, that I believe it 
will ſcarce pleaſe the party he would cajole; nor ſo much as 
his reverend patron. I was fo civil to kim in the Arſwer, as 
to make him a ſaint in compariſon of the former Animadver- 
ter; but, by the ſtyle and ſpirit of this laſt pamphlet, he 
hath forfeited with me all his faintſhip, both abſolute and com- 
parative. 

Thus much for his eppes 4 as to his reflections upon 
the Review of the Theory, they are ſo ſuperficial and inconſi- 


derable, that I believe he never expected that they ſhould be 


regarded: I wonder however, that he ſhould decline an exami- 
nation of the ſecond part of the Theory : it cannot be for want 
of good will to confute it ; he hath ſhewn that to the height, 
whatſoever his power was: neither can it be for want of dif- 
ference or diſagreement in opinion, as to the contents of this 


latter part; for he hath reckoned the millennium amongſt the 


errors of the antient fathers (Def. p. 136.) and the renova- 
tion of the world he makes allegorical (p. 224, etc.) It muſt 
therefore be for want of ſome third thiog, which he beſt 
knows. 

But before we conclude, Sir, we muſt remember, that we 
promiſed to ſpeak apart to two things, which are often obje- 
Qed to the Theoriſt by this writer, and to little purpoſe, name- 
ly, his flying to extraordinary providence, and his flying from 
the literal ſenſe of ſcripture. As to extraordinary providence, 
is the Theoriſt alone debarred from recourſe to it, or would 


he have all men debarred as well as the Theoriſt? If fo, why 


doth he uſe it ſo much himſelf? And if it be allowed to others, 
there is no reaſon it ſhould be denied the Theoriſt, unleſs he 
have diſowned it, and ſo debarred himſelf that common privi- 
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lege; but the contrary is manifeſt, in a multitude of places, 
both of the firft and ſecond part of the Theory, Engl. Theor, 
vol. i. p. 104. For, beſides a diſcourſe on purpoſe upon that ſubject, 
in the eighth chapter of the firſt book, in the laſt chapter, and 
laſt words of the ſame book (Latin) he does openly avow, both 
providence (natural and moral) and miracles, in theſe words, 
Denique cum certiſſimum ſit a divina providentia pendere res om- 
nes, cujuſcunque ordinis, et ab eadem vera miracula edita eſſe, etc, 
And as to the ſecond part of the Theory, the miniſtry of an- 
gels is there acknowleged frequently, both as to natural and 
moral adminiſtrations. From all which inſtances it is manifeſt, 
that the Theoriſt did not debar himſelf, by denying either i- 


racles, angelical miniſtry, or extraordinary providence: but, if the 


Exceptor be ſo injudicious (pardon me that bold word) as to 
confound all extraordinary providence with the as of omnipo- 
tency, he muſt blame himſelf for that, not the Theoriſt. The 
creation and annihilation of waters is an act of pure omnipoten- 


cy: this the Theoriſt did not admit of at the deluge; and if 


this be his fault, as it is frequently objected to him (Def. p. 
9, 66, 170, etc.) he. perſeveres in it till, and in the reaſons he 
gave for his opinion, which are no where confuted, Engl. 
Theor. vol. i. p. 18, 19. But as for acts of angelical power, he 
does every where acknowlege them in the great revolutions, even 
of the natural world, Theor. Lat. p. 53. Engl. vol. i. p. 97. 
If the Exceptor would make the divine omnipotency as cheap 
as the miniſtry of angels, and have recourſe as freely and as 
frequently to that, as to this; if he would make all extraordi- 
nary providence the ſame, and all miracles, and ſet all at 
the pitch of infinite power, this may be an effect of his igno- 
rance or inadvertency, but is no way imputable to the Theo- 
riſt. a 5 | 
In the next place it may be obſerved, that the Theoriſt hath 
no where aſſerted, that Moſes's Coſmopoeia (which docs not 
proceed according to ordinary providence) is to be literally un- 
derſtood; and therefore what is urged againſt him from the 
letter of that Coſmopoeia, is improperly urged and without 
ground. There are as good reaſons, and better authorities, 
that Moſes's ſix days creation ſhould not be literally underſtood, 
than there are, why thoſe texts of ſcripture that ſpeak about 
the motion of the fun, ſhould not be literally underſtood. And 
as to the Theoriſt, he had often intimated his ſenſe of that 
"Cofmopocia, that it was expreſſed more humano, et ad captun 
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populi, as appears in ſeveral paſſages in the Latin Theory : 
ſpeaking of the Moſaical Coſmogonia, he hath theſe words, 
Theor. lib. 2. c. 8. Conſtat haec Coſmopocia duabus partibus, 
quarum prima, maſſas generales atque rerum inconditarum ſtatum 
exhibet ; ſequiturque eadem principia, et eundem ordinem, quem 
antiqui uſque retinuerunt. Atque in hoc nobiſcum conveniunt omnes 
fere interpretes Chriſtiani, nempe, Tohu Bohu Meſaicum idem 
eſſe ac chaos antiquorum. Tenebras Moſaicas, etc. hucuſque con- 
verit Moſt cum antiguis philoſophis, methodum autem illam phi- 
loſophicam hic abrumpit, aliamque orditur, humanam, aut, ſic ma- 
vis, theologicam ; qua, motibus chaos, ſecundum leges naturae, et 
divini amoris actiouem, plane neglectis, et ſucceſſivis ipſius muta- 
tiontbus in varias regiones, et elementa : His, inquam, poſthabitis, 
popularem narrat ionein de ortu rerum hoc modo inſtituit : res omnes 
viſibiles in ſex claſſes, etc. This is a plain indication how the 
Theoriſt underſtood that Coſmopoeia: and accordingly in the 
Engliſh Theory the author ſays, vol. i. p. 283, etc. I have not 
mentioned Moſes's Coſmopoeia, becauſe T thought it delivered by him 
as a law-giver, not as a philoſopher ; which J intend to ſhew at 
large in another treatiſe, not thinking that diſc»: ſion proper for the 
vulgar tougue. The Exceptor was alſo minded of this in the 


* Anſwer, p. 353. Now, it is much that he, who hath ſearched 


all the corners, both of the Engliſh and Latin Theory, to pick 
quarrels, ſhould never obſerve ſuch obvious paſſages, as theſe, 
but ſtill make objections from the letter of the Moſaical Coſ- 
mopoeia, which affect the Theoriſt no more than thoſe places 
of ſcripture that - of the motion of the ſan, or the pillars 
of the earth. 

In the laſt place, the Theoriſt diſtinguiſhed two methods for 
explaining the natural world, that of an ordinary, and that of 
an extraordinary providence : and thoſe that take the ſecond 
way, he ſaid, might diſpatch their taſk as ſoon as they pleaſed, 
if they engaged omnipotency in the work. But the other 
method would require time, it muſt proceed by diſtin ſteps 


and leiſurely motions, ſuch as nature can admit; and, in that 


reſpect, it might not ſuit with the buſy lives, or impatient 
ſtudies of moſt men, whom he left notwithſtanding to their li- 


| berty, to take what method they pleaſed, provided they were 


not troubleſome in forcing their haſty thoughts upon all others. 
Thus the Theo: iſt hath(expreſſed himſelf at the end of the firſt. 
book, c. 12. Interea cum » omnes a natura ita compoſiti ſimus, 


ut pbiloſa phiae ſtudiis delecte mr: neque etiam liceat multis, propter 
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occupationes vitae, iiſdem vacare, quibus per ingenium licuiſſet ; iis 
jure permittendam eſt, compendiariv ſapere, et relictis viis naturae 
et cauſarum ſecundarum, quae ſaepe longiuſcuae ſunt, per cauſas 
faperiores philoſophari ; idque potiſſimum, cum ex piis affettibus hoc 
quandogue fieri poſſit 5 quibus, vel male fundatis, aliquid dandum 
eſſe exiſtimo, modo non ſint turbulenti. Thus the Theoriſt, you 
ſee, ſets two ways before them; and it is indifferent to him 
whether they take, if they will go on their way peaccably. 
And he does now, moreover, particularly declare, that he hath 
no ambition, either to make the Exceptor, or any other of the 
ſame diſpoſitions of will, and the ſame elevation of under . 

ing, proſelytes to his Fheory. 

Thus much for providence : as to the literal ſenſe of ſcripture, 
J find, if what was noted before in the Anſwer, p. 367, 368. 
etc. had been duly conſidered, there would be little need of 
additions upon that ſubject. The matter was ſtated freely and 
diſtinctly, and the remarks or reflections which the Exceptor 
hath made in his Defence upon this doctrine, are both ſhallow 
and partial. I fay partial, in perverting the ſenſe, and ſepa- 
rating ſuch things as manifeſtly depend upon one another, 
Thus the Exceptor falls upon that expreſſion in the Anſwer, 
Def. p. 202. Let us remember, that this contradicting ſcripture, 
here pretended, is ouly in natural things, where he ſhould have 
added the other part of the ſentence, and alſo obſerve how far 
the Exceptor himſelf, in ſuch things, hath contradifed ſcripture, 
Here he makes an odious declamation, as if the Anſwerer had 
confeſſed: that he contradiffed ſcripture in natural things, where- 
as the words are contradifting ſeripture here pretended : and 
it is plain by all the diſcourſe, that it is the literal ſenſe of ſcri- 
pture that is here ſpoken of, which the Exceptor is alſo ſaid 
to contradict. Such an unmanly eaptiouſneſs ſhews the tem- 
per and meaſure of that ſpirit, which, rather than ſay nothing, 
will miſrepreſent the plain ſenſe of an author. In like man- 
ner, when he comes to thoſe words in the Anſwer, the caſe 
therefore is this, whether o go contrary to the letter of ſeripture 
in things that relate to the natural world, be deſtroying the foun- 
dntion of religion, affronting ſcripture, and blaſpheming the Holy 
G bot, Def. p. 206. He ſays, This is not to ſtate the caſe 
truly; for it is not, ſays he, going contrary to the letter of ſcri- 
Piure that draws ſuch evil conſequences aſter it, but going contrary 
ta the leiter of ſcripture, where it is underſtood ; and this the 
Theorift does, he ſays, and the Except er does not. But who ſays 
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ſo beſides himſelf? This is fairly to beg the queſtion; and can 
he ſuppoſe the Theoriſt ſo eaſy as to grant this without proof? 
It muſt be the ſubject- matter that determines, what is, and 
what is not to be literally underſtood. However, he goes on, 
begging ſtill the queſtion in his own behalf, and fays, Thoſe 
texts of feripture, that ſpeak of the motion and courſe of the 
ſun, are not to be underſtood literally. But why not? Be- 
cauſe the literal ſenſe is not to his mind. Of four texts of 
ſcripture, which the Theoriſt alleged againſt him for the mo- 
tion of the ſan, he anſwers but one, and that very ſuperficially, 
to ſay no worſe. It is Pfal. xix. where the ſun at his rifing 
is ſaid to be as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and to re- 
joice as a ſtrong man to run his race: and his going forth is from 
the end of the heaven, and his circuit to the end of it, p. 205. 


| which he anſwers, with this vain flouriſh: Then the ſun muſt 


be a man, and muſt be upon his marriage, and muſt be dreſſed in 
fine clothes, as a bridegroom is: then he muſt come out of a cham- 
ber, and muſt give no more light, and caſ no more heat than a 
bridegroom does, etc. If a man ſhould ridicule, at this rate, the 
diſcourſe of our Saviour concerning Lazarus in Abraham's bo- 
ſom, and Dives in hell, with a great gulph betwixt them, yet 
talking audibly to one another, Luke xvi. and that Lazarus 
ſhould be ſent fo far, as from heaven to hell, only to dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool Dives's tongue : He that 
ſhould go about thus to expoſe our. Saviour's parable, would 


| have a thankleſs office, and effect nothing: for the ſubſtance 


of it would ſtand good ſtill, namely, that mens fouls live after 
death, and that good ſouls are in a ſtate of eaſe and comfort, 
and bad ſouls in a ſtate of miſery. In like manner, his ridi- 
culing ſome circumſtances in the compariſon made by the Pſal- 
miſt, does not at all deſtroy the ſubſtance of that diſcourſe, 
namely, that the ſun moves in the firmament with great ſwift- 
neſs and luſtre, and hath the circuit of its motion round the 


earth. This is the ſubſtance of what the Pſalmiſt declares, 
| and the reſt is but a ſimilitude, which need not be literally juſt 
| In all particulars, 


After this, he would fain NPI the Theorift, that he 
hath excuſed the Exceptor for his receding from the literal 
ſenſe, as to the motion of the earth, Def. p. 208. becauſe he 
hath granted, that in certain caſes, we may and mult recede 
from the literal ſenſe. But where, pray, hath he granted, 
that the motion of the earth was one of thoſe caſes? Yet, ſup · 
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poſe it be ſo, may not the Theoriſt then enjoy this privilege of 
receding from the literal ſenſe upon occaſion, as well as the 
Exceptor? If he will give, as well as take this liberty, let us 
mutually enjoy it; but he can have no pretence to deny it to 
others, and take it himſelf. Tt uſes to be a rule in writing, 
that a man muſt not ſtultum ſingere lectorem. You muſt ſup- 
poſe your reader to have common ſenſe ; but he that accuſes 
another of blaſþbhemy for receding from the literal ſenſe of ſeri- 
pture in natural things, and does himſelf at the ſame time re- 
cede from the literal ſenſe of ſcripture in natural things, one 
would think, guoad hoc, either had not, or would not exerciſe 
common ſenſe in a literal way. 

Laſtly, he comes to the common known rule aſſigned to 
direct us, when every one ought to follow, or leave the literal 
ſenſe; which is, p. 215. not to leave the literal ſenſe, when ti 
ſubjet-matter will bear it, without abſurdity or incongruity. This 
he repeats in the next page thus. The rule is, when no kind 


of abſurditics or incongruities accrue to any texts from the literal ſcuſe, | 


If this be his rule, to what texts does there acrue any abſurdity 
or incongruity, by ſuppoſing the ſun to move? For ſcripture 
always ſpeaks upon that ſuppoſition, and not one word for the 
motion of the earth. Thus he ſtates the rule; but the anſwer- 
er ſuppoſed, that the abſurdity or incongruity might ariſe from 
the ſubject matter, And accordingly he ſtill maintains, that 
there are as juſt reaſons (from the ſubje& matter) and better 
authorities, for receding from the literal ſenſe in the narrative 
of the ſix days creation, than in thoſe texts of ſcripture that 
ſpeak of the motions and courſe of the ſun : and to affirm the 
earth to be moved, is as much blaſphemy, and mere contrary to 
ſcripture, than to affirm it to have been diſſolved, as the Theoriſt 
hath done, 

Sir, I beg your excuſe for this long letter, and leave. it to 
you to judge, whether the occaſion was juſt or no. I know 
ſuch jarrings as theſe muſt needs make bad muſic to your ears: 
It is like hearing two inſtruments play, that are not in tune, 
in concert with one another: but you know, ſelf-defence, and 
to repel an aſſailant, is always allowed; and he that begins the 
quarrel, muſt anſwer for the conſequences. However, Sir, to 
make amends for this trouble, I am ready to receive your 
gommands upon more acceptable ſubjects. 


Your moſt humble ſervant, etc, 
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RECEIVED the honour of your letter with the book 
| you was pleaſed to ſend me, containing an examination of 
the Theory of the Earth : and, according as you deſire, I 
ſhall give you my thoughts of it, in as narrow a compaſs as 
T can, The author of the Theory, you know, hath ſet down 
in three propoſitions, the foundation of the whole work; and 
ſo long as thoſe propoſitions ſtand firm, the ſubſtance of the 
Theory is ſafe, whatſoever becomes of particular modes of ex- 
plication in ſome parts; which are as problems, and may be 
explained ſeveral ways, without prejudice to the principles up- 
on which the Theory ſtands. | 
The Theoriſt takes but one ſingle prfulatum, viz. that the 
earth roſe from a chaos: this is not called into queſtion ; and 
this being granted, he lays down three propoſitions conſecu- 
tively. Firſt, That the primitive or ante-diluvian earth was of a 
different form and conſtruction from the preſent earth. Secondly, 
That the face of that earth, as it roſe from a chaos, was ſmooth, 
regular, and uniform ; without mountains or rocks, and without an 
open ſea, Thirdly, That the diſruption of the abyſs, or diſſolution 
of that primaeval earth, and its fall into the abyſs, was the cauſe 


of the univerſal deluge, and of the deſtruction of the old world, as 


alſo of the irregular form of the preſent earth. 

Theſe are the three fundamental propoſitions laid down in 
the fourth, fifth, and ſixth chapters of the Theory. And for 
a farther proof and confirmation of them, eſpecially of the laſt, 
another propoſition is added (Chap. VII.) in theſe words, The 
preſent form and ſtructure of the earth, both as to the ſurface, and 
as to the interior parts of it, ſo far as they are acceſſible and known 
to us, do exafly anſwer to the foregoing Theory, concerning the 
form and diſſolution of the firſt earth, and is not ſo juſtly explained 
by any other hypotheſis yet known. This is offered as a proof 2 
poſteriori, as they call it, or from the effects, to ſhew the con- 
ſent and agreement of the parts and conſtruction of the preſent 
earth, to that ſuppoſition of its being a ſort of ruin, or the 
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effect and remains of a diſruption or diſſolution. And to make 
this good, the Theoriſt draws a ſhort ſcheme of the general 
form of the preſent earth, and its irregularity : then ſhews 
more particularly the marks or ſignatures of ruin or diſruption 
in ſeyeral parts of it; as in mountains and rocks, in the preat 
channel of the ſea, and in ſubterraneous cavities, and other 
broken and disfigured parts of the earth. 

Theſe concluſions, with their arguments, are the ſum and 
principal contents of the firſt book; but I muſt alſo mind you 
of a corollary in the ſecond book, drawn from theſe primary 
propoſitions, which concerns the ſituation of the primitive earth: 
For the Theoriſt ſuppoſes, that the poſture of that earth, or 
of its axis, was not oblique to the axis of the ſun, or of the 
ecliptic, as it is now, but lay parallel with the axis of the ſun, 
and perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; by reaſon of 
which poſition, there was a perpetual fpring, or perpetual e- 


quinox in that primitive earth. This, though a conſequence 


only from the firſt propoſitions, I thought fit to mind you of, 
as being one of the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing characters of this 
Theory. | 

This being the ſtate of the Theory, or of thoſe parts of i. 
that ſupport the reſt, and wherein. its ſtrength conſiſts, he that 
will attack it to purpoſe, muſt throw down, in the firſt place, 
theſe leading propoſitions. If the Examiner had taken this 
method, and confuted the proofs that are brought in confir- 
mation of cach of them, he needed have done no more : for 


the foundation being deſtroyed, the ſuperſtructure would fall of 


its own accord. But if, inſtead of this, you only pick out a 
looſe ſtone here or there, or ſtrike off a pinacle, this will not 
weaken the foundation, nor have any conſiderable effect upon 
the, whole building. Let us therefore conſider, in the firſt 
place, what this Examiner hath ſaid againſt theſe fundamer- 
tal propoſitions, and accordingly you will better judge of the 
reſt of his work. | 

His f(t chapter is to ſhew, that the deluge might be made 
by a miracle: but whoever denied that ? No doubt God by 
bis omnipotency. may do whatſoever he pleaſes, to. the utmot 
extent of poſſibilities. But he does not tell us wherein this 
miracle conſiſted. Doth he ſuppoſe that the deluge could be 


made without any increaſe of waters upon the earth? If there 


Was an increaſe of waters, either they were created anew, or 


Krought thither from ſome other part. of the univerſe ; ſo fas 
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is plain; and if he ſuppoſes a new creation of waters for this 
purpoſe, and an annihilation of them again at the end of the 


flood, it had been fair to have anſwered the arguments that are 


given againſt that hypotheſis, in the third chapter of the En- 
gli Theory. And ſeeing there is no mention made of any 
ſuch thing in the ſacred hiſtory, if he aſſerts it, he muſt bring 
ſome proof of his aſſertion; for we are not upon ſuch terms, 
as to truſt upon bare word. On the other hand, if he pro- 
ceed upon ſuch waters as were already in being, and for his 
purpoſe either bring down ſuperceleſtial water, or bring up ſub- 
terraneous, he muſt tell us what thoſe waters are, and muſt 
anſwer fuch objections as are brought againſt either ſort in the 
ſecond and third chapters of the Theory; we muſt have ſome 
bxed point, ſome mark to aim at, if the caſe be argued. Up- 
on the whole, I think this his firſt chapter might have been 
ſpared, as either affirming nothing particularly, or giving no 
proof of what is affirmed. 

In his next chapter about the chaos, I was in hopes to have 
found ſomething more confiderable, but (beſides his long ex- 
cerpta out of the Theory, both here and elſewhere, which 
make a good part of his book) I find nothing but two ſmall 
objections againſt the formation of the firſt earth, as it is de- 
ſcribed by the Theoriſt. This Examiner ſays, p. 37, 39. 
That the little earthy particles of the chaos would not ſwim 
upon the ſurface of oil, or any ſuch unctuous liquor; for how 
little ſoever, yet being earthy, and earth being heavier than 
oil, they muſt deſcend through it. But he grants that duſt 
will ſwim upon oil; and I willingly allow, if theſe deſcending 
parts were huge lumps of ſolid matter, ſuch as we ſhall meet 
with in his next chapter, they would eaſily break through both 
the oil and the wzter under it; but that little tenuious par- 
ticles or ſmall duſt ſhould ſwim upon oil, I think is no won- 
der: and he is ſo kind as to note an inſtance of this himſelf, 
and to ſubjoin his reaſons for it. We ſee duſt, faith he, p. 
33, 39. though ſpecifically heavier than oil, yet not to fink 
when caſt upon it. And the reaſon is, becavſe all terreſtrial 
bodies, though fluid in their kind, yet in ſome degree, reſiſt 
ſeparation ; and conſequently, I add, viſcous liquors, which 
have ſome ſort of entanglement amongſt themſelves, reſiſt ſe- 
parati n more than others. Then he remarks farther, that 
according as bodies are Jeſs, they have more ſurface in pro- 
portion to their bulk, and conſequently, that „nal bodies, whoſe 
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weight or force to ſeparate the parts of the fluid is but very little, 
may have a ſurface ſo large, that they cannot overcome the reſiſtance 
of the fluid : that is, they cannot make way for their deſcent tbrough 
the fluid, and therefore muſt ſwim upon the ſurface of it, Be it 
fo, then the particles here mentioned by the Theoriſt, be. 
ing little, and of large ſurfaces in proportion to their bulk, 
d ſwim upon the ſurface of the fluid, or mix with it, 
= all the Theoriſt affirms or ſuppoſes, and as this tender 
film grew into a cruſt, and that into a ſolid arch, the parts of it 


would mutually ſupport one another; the concave ſuperficies of 
the orb overſpreading and leaning upon the waters: and this alſo 


ſnews, that his inſtance of à ſolid globe ſinking in a fluid, is 


little to the purpoſe in this caſe. 

But he hath a ſecond objection behind, p. 40. or a 
conſideration to prove, that thoſe little particles would pierce 
and paſs through this oily liquid. This conſideration is the 
great height of the place from which they deſcended, whereby, 
he thinks, they would acquire ſuch a celerity and force in their 
deſcent, that they muſt needs break through this orb of oily 
liquors, when they came at it. But this is to ſuppoſe, that 


they deſcended without interruption, or without having their 


courſe (topped, and their force broken in ſeveral parts of their 
journey. This is an arbitrary and groundleſs ſuppoſition: for 
theſe floating particles did not fall like a ſtone, or a ponderous 
body, in one continued line, but rather like fleaks of ſnow, 
hovering and playing in the air, their courſe being often inter- 
rupted and diverted, and their force broken again and again, 
before they came to the end of their Journey ; ſo that this 
ſuggeſtion can be of no force or effect in the preſent caſe, 
However, if that will gratify him, we can allow, that thou- 
ſands and millions of theſe little particles might flip or creep 
through this clammy liquor, yet there would enough of them 
be entangled there to make it,- firſt, a groſs liquid, then a ſort 
of concretion, ſo as to ſtop the ſucceeding n from paſſing 
through it. 6 

I have done with all that is argumentative in this chapter: 
but this writer is pleaſed to go ſometimes out of his way of 
philoſophiſing, to make reflections of another kind. Accordingly 
here and elſewhere he makes inſnuations and ſuggeſtions, as 
if the Theoriſt did not ewn the hand of providence, or of a 
particular and extraordinary providence in the formation of the 
earth; or as if all things in the great revolutions of the natu- 
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ral world were carried on ſolely by material and mechanical 
cauſes. This ſuggeſtion ought to be taken notice of, as being 
contrary to the ſenſe of the Theoriſt, as it is expreſſed in ſe- 
veral places. In ſpeaking of the motions of the chaos, the 
Theoriſt makes the ſteady hand of providence, which keeps all 
things in weight and meaſure, to be the inviſible guide of all its 
motions, vol. i. 32. And in concluding his diſcourſe about the for- 
mation of the earth (Chap. V. p. 63.) the Theoriſt ſays, This 
ſtructure is ſo marvellous, that it ought rather to be conſidered as 
à particular effect of the divine art, than as the work of nature; 
with many other remarks there-to the ſame purpoſe. Then, 
as to the diſſolution of the earth, and the conduct of the deluge, 
it is made miraculous alſo by the Theoriſt *: and upon that 
occaſion an account is given of providence, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, in reference to the government of nature; and 
that not only as to the formation and diſſolution of the earth, 
but alſo as to its conflagration and renovation; for the Theo- 
riſt always puts thoſe great revolutions under the particular 
conduct and moderation of providence. Laſtly, as to the 
whole univerſe, he is far from making that the product either 
of chance or neceſſity, or of any purely material or mechanical 
cauſes; as you may ſee at large in the two laſt chapters of the 
Theory, Book II. So that what this author bath ſaid (rudely 
enough, according to his way) of Mr. Wotton, Introd. p. 15. 
that be either underſtands no geometry, or elſe that he never read 
D, C. his principles, may with a little change be applied to 
himſelf in this caſe, that either he never read over, or does 
not remember, or, which is {till worſe, does wilfully miſre- 
preſent what the Theoriſt hath written upon this ſubject. The 
ſum of all is this, Deus non deficit in neceſſariis, nec redundat in 
ſuperfiuis : God is the God »f nature, and the laws of nature 
are his laws: theſe we are to follow ſo far as they will go, and 


where they fall ſhort, we muſt riſe to higher principles; but 


we ought not to introduce a needleſs exerciſe of the divine power, 
for a cover to our ignorance. 

To conclude this chapter, I will leave one advertiſement 
with the Examiner concerning the chaos. When he ſpeaks of 
the world's riſing from the Moſaic chaos, if by world he un- 
derſtand the whole univerſe, as he ſeems to do, not this infe- 
rior world only, but the fixed ſtars alſo, and all the heavens; 
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if that, I ſay, be his meaning and opinion, he will meet with 
other opponents beſides the Theoriſt, that will conteſt that point 
with him. | | 

We come now to the third chapter, concerning the mountains 
of the earth, which is a ſubje& indeed that deſerves conſidera- 
tion, ſeeing it reaches to the three fundamental propoſitions be- 
fore mentioned, and the form of the ante-diluvian earth: which 
form the Examiner would have to be the ſame with that of 
the preſent earth, to have had mountains and rocks, an open 
channel of the ſea, with all the cavities and irregularities with- 
in or without the ſur face of it, as at preſent. If he can prove 
this, he needs go no farther; he may ſpare his pains for the reſt. 
I will undertake that the Theoriſt ſhall make no farther defence 
of his Theory, if the Examiner can make good proof of this 
one concluſion. But, on the other hand, the Examiner ought 
to be ſo ingenuous as to acknowlege that all that he hath ſaid 
beſides, till this be proved, can be of little or no effect, as to 
the ſubſtance of the Theory. Let us then conſider how he 
raiſes mountains and rocks, and gives us an account of all the 
other inequalities that we find in the preſent form of the 
earth, by an immediate formation or deduction from the chaos. 

To ſhew this, he ſuppoſes, p. 49, 51. that the chaos had 
mountains and rocks ſwimming in it, or, according to his ex- 
preſſion, huge lumps of ſolid matter. Theſe are things, I con- 
feſs, which I never heard of before in a chaos ; which hath 
been always deſcribed and ſuppoſed a maſs of fluid matter all 


over. But this author confidently ſays, p. 48. We muſt con- 


clude THEREFORE, that the chaos was not ſo fluid a maſs, etc. 
This therefore refers us to an antecedent reaſon, which is this; 
he ſays, ibid. to make the chaos an entirely fluid maſs is hard 
to be granted, ſince the greateſt parts of bodies we have in the 
earth, at leaſt ſo far as we can diſcern, are hard and ſolid, and 
there is not ſuch a quantity of water in the earth, as would be re- 
guiſite to ſoften and liquify them all, beſides, a great part of them, 
as ſtones and metals, are uncapable of being liquified by water, 
Very good, what is this to the Theory? Does the Theoriſt 
any where affirm or ſuppoſe, that there were ſtones or metals 
in the chaos, or that they were liquified by water? This maſt 
refer to ſome hypotheſis of his own, or to ſome other author's 
hypoiheſis that ran in his mind : the Theoriſt owns no ſuch 
doctrine or ſuppoſition. 

However, let us conſider how this new idea of a chaos is 
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conſiſtent with the laws of nature: what FONTS theſe huge lumps 


of ſolid matter, whether ſtone or metal, to ſwim in the fluid 
maſs? This is againſt all rules of gravity, and of ſtatics, as he 
ſeems to acknowlege, and urged it when he thought it to his 
purpoſe. In the precedent chapter (p. 44.) when he ſpeaks of 
ſtones and minerals, he ſays, It is certain that theſe great heavy 
bodies muſt have ſunk to the bottom, if they were left to themſelves : 
and he that will not allow duſt or little earthy particles to float 
upon an oily liquor, I wonder how he will make, not little 
particles, but theſe huge ſolid lumps of ſtone, metals, or mi- 
nerals, to float in the chaos. | $54 
He ſeems to own and be ſenſible of this inconvenience (p. 
go.) and thereupon finds an expedient or evaſion, which a leſ- 
ſer wit would not have thought on. He ſuppoſes, p. 51, that 
theſe huge firm ſolid lumps were hollow, like empty bottles, 
and that would keep them from ſinking. But who told him 
they were hollow ? Is not this precarious ? Or, if one would 
uſe ſuch terms as he does, is not this chimerical and ridiculous ? 
What made thoſe ſolid firm lumps hollow? When, or where, 
or how were their inward parts ſcraped out of them? Nor would 
this hollowneſs, however they came by it, make them ſwim, 
unleſs there was a mere vacuum in each of them. If they 
were filled with the liquid mater of the chaos, they would in- 


| deed be lighter than if wholly ſolid; but they would ſtill be 


heavier than any equal bulk of the fluid chaos, and conſequently 
would ſink in it; the preponderancy that would ariſe from the 
fhcll or ſolid part ſtill remaining. 

Now let us conſider how ſuch mountains, or long ridges of 
mountains as we have upon the earth, were formed and ſettied 
by theſe floating lumps. He ſays, p. 50, 51. Part of theſe 
lumps or maſſes ſtanding out, or being higher than the fiuid, would 
compoſe a mountain, as there are mountains of ice that fioat upon 
the northern ſeas, But are not mountains of rock and ſtone, ' 
ſuch as ours commonly are, heavier than mountains of ice, 
that is ſpecifically lighter than water? This might have heen 
conſidered by the Examiner in drawing the parallel: and ſtill 
I am at a loſs what fluid it is he means, when he ſays, the ſe 
lumps or maſſes, ſtanding out, or being higher than the juid. 
Does he mean by this fluid the whole chaos? Did theſ: moune 
tains ſtand at the top of the chaos, partly within, and partly 
above it? Then what drew them down below, if they ſtood 
equally poiſed there in their fluid, and as high as the moon, 
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if the chaos reached ſo high. This, one would think, could 
not be his meaning, it is fo extravagant ; and yet there was no 
other fluid than the general chaos, till that was divided and 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral maſſes. Then, indeed, there was an 
abyſs, ar region of waters that covered the interior carth, and 
was ſeparate from the air above. Let us then ſuppoſe this a- 
byfs to be the waters or fluid this author means, upon which 
his mountains ſtood; then the reſt of the earth, as it came to 
be formed, muſt be continned and joined with thefe mountains, 
and in like manner laid over the waters; ſo as in this method, 
you ſee, we ſhould have an orb of earth built over the abyſs. 
This is a very favourable ſtroke for the Theoriſt, and grants 
him in effect his principal conclufion, viz. That the firſt ante- 
fliluvian earth was built over the abyſs. This being admitted, 
there could be no univerſal deluge, without a diſruption of that 
earth, and an eruption of the abyſs, which is a main point 
gained: and it is plain we make no falſe logic in collecting this 
from his principles and conceffions ; for, as we ſaid before, 
if theſe mountains were founded upon the abyſs, they muſt 
Have a continuity and conjunction with the reſt of the ſur- 
face of the earth, if they were ſuch as our mountains are 
now, and ſo all the habitable earth muſt be ſpread upon the a- 
byſs. 


great channel of the ſea was made upon this ſuppoſition: why 
was not that part of the globe filled up by the deſcent of the 
earthy particles of the chaos as well as the reſt? The channel 
of the ocean is commonly ſuppoſed to take up half of the 
globe, how came, this gaping gulph to remain unfilled, ſeeing 
it was encompaſſed with the chaos as well as any other parts? 
Was the motion of the particles ſuſpended from deſcending 
upon that part of the globe; or were they filled up at firſt, 
and afterwards thrown out again to make room for the ſea? 
This may deſerve his conſideration, as well as the mountains: 
and how dextrous ſoever this author may be in other things, I 
know not, but, in my mind he hath no good hand in making 
mountains; and I am afraid he would have no better ſueceſs 
in forming the channel of the ſea, which he is wiſcly pleaſed 

to take no notice of. | 
And indeed the Examiner ſeems to be ſenfible himſelf that 
he hath no good luck in aſſigning the efficient cauſes of moun- 
tains from the chaos, and therefore he is willing to bear off from 
th | that 


But ſtill he hath another difficulty to encounter, how the 


dat 


hat point, and to lay the whole ſtreſs upon their final cauſes, 
without any regard to their origin, or how they came «firſt in- 


to being. His words are theſe, p. 52. But ſuppoſing the efficient 
cauſes of mountains unknown, or impoſſible to be aſſigned, yet ſtill 
there remain the final cauſes to be enquired into, which will do as 
well for our purpoſe, with what follows there concerning thoſe 
authors that exclude final cauſes. If there be ſuch authors, 
let them anſwer for themſelves, the Theoriſt is not concerned. 
Grant the firſt point, that mountains could not ariſe from any 
known efficient cauſes in the firſt concretion of the chaos, or in 
the firſt habitable earth that aroſe from it, the Theoriſt readi- 
ly allows (as appears fully in the two laſt chapters of the ſecond 
book of the Engl. Theor.) the uſe of final cauſes in the con- 
templation of nature, as being great arguments of the wiſdom. 
and goodneſs of God. But this ought not to exclude the ef- 
ficient cauſes in a Theory, otherwiſe it would be no Theory, 
but a work of another nature. Though a man knew the final 
cauſe of a watch or clock, namely, to tell him the hour of the 


day, yet if he did not know the conſtruction of its parts, what 
was the ſpring of motion, what the order of the wheels, and 


how they moved the hand of the dial, he could not be ſaid to 


underſtand that little machine; or at leaſt not to underſtand it 


ſo well as he that knew the conſtruftion and dependence of all 
its parts, in virtue whereof that effect was brought to paſs. In 
many caſes we do not underſtand the final cauſes, and in many 
we do not underſtand the efficient; but, notwithſtanding, we 
muſt endeavour, ſo far as we are able, to join and underſtand 
them both; the end and the means to it; for by the one, as 
well as the other, the divine power and wiſdom are illuſtrated; 
and ſeeing every effect hath its efficient cauſe, if we cannot 
reach it, we muſt acknowlege our ſpeculations to be fo far 
imperfect. 

After this excurſion about final couſin he concludes, p. 54. 
That it is impoſſible to ſubſiſt or live without rocks or mountains ; 
conſequently no carth is habitable without rocks and mountains, 
But how can he tell this? Hath he been all over the univerſe 
to make his obſervations? or hath he had a revelation to tell 
him that there is no one habitable planet throughout all the 
works of God, but what is of the ſame form with our earth, 
as to rocks and mountains? Who hath ever obſerved moun- 
tains and rocks in Jupiter, or in the remains of Saturn? I 
ſhould think ſuch a general aſſertion as he makes, a bold and 
unwarrantable limitation of the divine omniſcience and omnipo- 
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tency. Who dares conclude that the infinite wiſdom and power 
of God is confined to one ſingle mode or fabric of an habitable 

world? We know there are many planets about our ſun beſides 
this earth, and of different poſitions and conſtructions: neither 
do we know but there may be as many about other ſuns, or fix- 
ed ſtars : muſt we ſuppoſe, that they are all caſt in the ſame 
mould? that they are all formed after the model of our earth, 
with mountains and rocks, and gulphs and caverns? 


Rf Urhem, guam dicunt Romam, Melibze, pulavi 
S Stultus ego, buic noſtrae ſimileemn. 


This was the judgment of the ſhepherd, who could imagine 
nothing different, or nothing better than his own town or yil- 
lage; thoſe-may imitate him that pleaſe. It is true, Saum cui- 
gue pulchrum, is an uſual ſaying, but we think that to proceed 
from fondneſs rather, and ſelf-conceit, than from a true and 
impartial judgment of things. In contemplating the works of 
God, we ought; to have reſpect to his almighty and infinite wiſ- 
dom, 2 z0AuToixaov. oopiay, multiformem ſapientiam Dei, ra- 
ther than to the meaſures'of our own'experience and underſtand- 
ing. We may remember how an * Heathen hath upbraided and 
derided that narrowneſs of ſpirit, Quae tantae ſunt animi aug!- 
ſtiae, ut ſi Seryphi natus eſſes, nec unquam egreſſus ex inſela, in qua 
lepuſculos vulpeculaſque ſae pe vidiſſes, non crederes leones et pantbe- 
ras eſſe, cum tibi quales eſſent diceretur : ſi vero de elephanto quis 


diceret, etiam rideri te putares. We may as well ſay, that there 


can be no animals of another form from thoſe we have upon 
this earth, as that there can be no worlds, or habitable carths 
of another form and ſtructure from the preſent earth. An quic- 
guam tam puerile dici poteſt, ſays the ſame author, quam ſi ea 
genera belluarum quae in rubro mari, Indiave gignantur, nulla eſſe 
dicamus ? Atqui ne curiaſiſſimi quidem homines exquirendo audire tam 
multa poſſunt, quam ſunt multa quae terrae, mari, paludibus, fiu- 
minibus exiſtumt quae negemus eſſe qa nunguam vidimus? I men- 


tion ſuch inſtances to ſhew, that it is raſhneſs or folly, to con- 


fine the varieties of providence and nature,-to the narrow com- 
paſs of what we have ſeen, or of what falls under our imagi- 
nation, This is a more ſtrange and aſſuming bojdneſs, as he terms 
it, p-. 54. than what he aſcribes to the Theoriſt for ſaying, We 
can obſerye no order in the ſituation of mountains, nor regu- 


vs Cic. de Nat, Deor, I. 1. 
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larity in their form and ſhape. If the Examiner knows any, 
why does he not tell us what it is, and wherein it conſiſts? Is 
it neceſſary that mountains ſhould be exact pyramids, or cones, 
or any of the regular bodies? or ranged upon the earth in rank . 
and file, or in a quincunical order, or like pretty garden knots? 


If they had been deſigned for beauty, this might have done well; 


but providence ſeems on purpoſe to have. left theſe irregulari- 
ties in their figure and ſite, as marks and ſignatures to us, that 
they are the effects of a ruin. 

But to ſhew farther and more particularly the ties of 
mountains, the Examiner ſays, p. 55, and 61. without them 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be rivers, or without rivers an ha- 
bitable world. Neither of theſe: propoſitions ſeems to me to 
be ſure ; they run ſtill upon impoſlibilities, which is a nice to- 
pic, and lies much out of our reach. I think vapours may 
be condenſed other ways than by mountains, and an earth might 
be ſo framed, as to give a courſe to rivers, though there were 
no particular mountains, if the general figure of it was higher 
in one part than another. Then, as to the abſolnte neceſſity 
of rivers, to make an earth habitable, that is queſtionable too. 
We are told by good authors, of ſome countries or iſlands that 
have no rivers or ſprings, and yet are habitable and fruitful, 
being watered by dews. This may give us an advertiſement, 
from a part to the whole, that an earth may be made habitable 
without rivers. If at firſt vapours aſcended, and fell down in 
dews, fo as to water the whole face of the earth, Gen. ii. 6. 
God might, if he had pleaſed, have continued the ſame courſe 
of nature. And it is the opinion of many interpreters, and 
ſeems to have been an ancient tradition, that there was no rain 
till the deluge. If there was no rainbow in the firſt earth 
(which I think the Theoriſt hath undeniably proved, Theor, 
Book II. c. f.) it will be hard to prove that there were then 
any watery clouds in the habitable parts of the earth. And 
our beſt * obſervators will allow no clouds or rains in the moon, 
(and ſome of them no rivers) yet will not ſuppoſe the moon 
unhabitable. To conclude, it is a great vanity, to ſay no 
worſe, for ſhort- ſighted creatures, and of narrow underſtandings, 
to preſcribe to providence what is neceſſary and indiſpenſible to 
the frame and order of an habitable world. | 

We proceed to his fourth chapter, which is to ſhew the in- 
conveniencies 1 would: fall upon the inhabitants of the earth, 


8 Gall. ot Col. p. 133. Hugen. Coſmoth, 1. 2. p. 11s 
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in caſe it had ſuch a poſture as the Theoriſt hath aſſigned to 
the ante-diluviay earth, namely, that its axis was parallel to 
the axis of the ecliptix, or perpendicular to-its plane, and not 
oblique, as it ſtands now. But will this author vouch, that 
there are no habitable planets in the univerſe, or even about 
our ſun, that have this poſture which he blames fo much ? 
Jupiter is-known to have a perpetual equinox, and his axis pa- 
rallel to the axis of the ecliptic ; and Mars hath little or 
no obliquity that is obſerveable. And muſt this be a reflection 
upon providence? Or muſt we ſuppoſe, that theſe planets have 
no inhabitants, or that their habitations are very bad and in - 
commodious? Jupiter is the nobleſt plannet we have in our 
heaven, whether you conſider its magnitude, or the number 
of its attendants. If then a planet of that. order and dignity, 
have ſuch a poſition and aſpect to the ſun, why might not our 
earth have had the ſame, proper to that ſtate, and agreeable 
to the divine wiſdom? Yet he is fo bold as to ſay, or ſuppoſe, 
p. 66. that this cannot well agree with the infinite wiſdom of 
its maker ; as if he was able to make a meaſure or ſtandard for 
all the works of God. It is a crude and injudicious thing, 
from a few particulars, the reſt unknown, to make an univer- 
fl concluſion, which forward wits are apt to do. Tipog di 
E TG upeevos: Ad pauca reſpiciens, facile pronuncias, was Ari- 
ſtotle's obſervation of old, and it holds in all ages. 

This Examiner; p. 76. cenſures the Theoriſt very rudely, 
for making uſe of phyſical cauſes, and not arguing frem final 
cauſes, which, he ſays, are the true principles of natural philoſo- 
P But, if this be the uſe he makes of final cauſes, to tell 
God Almighty what is beſt to be done, in this or that world, 
I had rather content myſelf with phyſical cauſes, to know what 
God hath done, and conclude it to be the beſt, and that we 
Mould judge it ſo, if we had the ſame extent of thought, and 
proſpect its maker had. There are indeed ſome final cauſes 
that are ſo manifeſt, that I ſhonld think it ſottiſnneſs or obſti- 
nacy for a man to deny them; but I ſhould alſo think that 
man preſumptuous, that ſhould pretend to draw the ſcheme and 
plan of every world, from his idea of final cauſes. There are 
fome men that mightily cry out againſt reaſon, yet none more 
fond of it than they are, when they can get it on their ſide : 


ſo ſome men inveigh againſt phyſical cauſes, when others make | 


uſe of them, and yet as gladly as any make uſe of them ther. 
ſelves, when they can make them ſerve their purpoſe ; and 


when they cannot reach them, then they deſpiſe them, and are 
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all for final cauſes. This author ſays, p. 63. God always 
chuſes ſuch conſtitutions and poſitions of things, as bring with them 
the greateſt good and utility to the univerſe. Very true, to the 
univerſe ! but who made him judge what is beſt to the univerſe? 
Does he look upon this earth as the univerſe, whereof it is 
but a ſmall particle, or an atom, in compariſon ? Muſt there 


be no variety in the numberleſs worlds which God hath made? 


Muſt they all be one and the ſame thing repeated again and a- 
gain? That I am ſure does not well agree * the —_ wi 
dom and power of God. 

But ſuppoſe we did confine our thoughts to this nds we 
may be aſſured that it hath undergone, and will undergo, with- 
in the compaſs of its duration, very different ſtates, and yet 
all accommodate to providence. Thoſe that ſuppoſe the hea- 
vens and the earth never to have had any other conſtitution 
and conſtruction than what they have now, or that there hath 
never been any great change and revolution in our natural world, 
follow the very doctrine which St. Peter oppoſes and confutes 
in his ſecond Epiſtle, chap. 3. I mean the doctrine of thoſe /cof- 
fers, as he calls them, who ſaid, all things, the heavens and 


the earth, have remained in the ſame ſtate they are in now, from 
the beginning, or from the creation, and are to continue ſo. 


In confutation of this opinion, St. Peter there minds them of 
the change made at the deluge, and of the different conſtitu- 
tion and conſtruction of the heavens and the earth, before and 
after the deluge, whereby they were diſpoſed to undergo a dif- 
ferent fate, one by water, and the other by fire. And he tells 
us in the ſame place, that after the conflagration, there will 
be new heavens and a new earth, ſo that there is no one fixed 
and permanent ſtate even of this earth, according to the will 
and wiſdom of providence. | But enough hath been ſaid by the 
Theoriſt upon this ſubject CINE) Lat. I. i. c. 1, et 2. Review, 
p. 287, etc. Archacol. 1. ii. c. 3, 5, 6.) And if they will 
not conſider the arguments — there, it would be in vain 
to repeat them here. 

Theſe things premiſed, let us eonſider what inconveniencies 
are alleged, or what arguments againſt that equality of ſeaſons, 


or the grand cauſe of them, the paralleliſm of the axis of the | 


earth, with the axis of the ſun. He ſays, upon this ſuppo- 
ſition, there is more heat now in the climates. of the earth 
than could have been then. And what if there be? Whether 
his computation (which is aimed againſt another author) be true 
or * it is little to the Theory: if the heat was equal and 
Nen. 3 | 
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moderate in the temperate and habitable climates, who would 
deſire the extreme heats of ſummer? But he ſays, p. 66. that 
heat would not be ſufficient for the generation of vegetables, 
How does that appear, ſuppoſing that heat conſtant throughout 
the whole year? Does he think there are no vegetables in Ju- 
piter, which hath ſtill the ſame poſition the Theoriſt gave to 
the ante-diluvian earth? And as to heat, that planet is at vaſt- 
ly a greater diſtance from the ſun than our earth, and conſe- 
quently hath fo much leſs heat; yet I cannot believe that great 
planet to be only a huge lump of bald and barren earth. As 
to our ante-diluvian earth, it is probable that the conſtitution 
of plants and animals was different then from what it is now, 
as their longevity was different, to which any exceſſes of heat 
vr cold are noxious; and the frequency and multiplicity of ge- 
nerations and corruptions in the preſent earth, is part of that 
vanity to which it was ſubjected. But this examiner ſays 
moreover, If the firſt earth had: that poſition, the greateſt part 
of it would not be habitable. But how nuch leſs habitable 
would it be than the preſent earth, where the open ſea, which 
was not then, takes up half of its ſurface, and makes it un- 
habitable? It is likely the torrid. zone was unhabitable in that 
earth; but it is probable the poles. or polar pars were more 
habwable than they are now, ſeeing they would have the ſun, 
or. rather half-ſun perpetually in their horizon: and as to the 
temperate” climates, as we call them, they would be under 
mach. a gentle and conſtant warmth, as would be more grateful 
the inhabitants, and more proper and effectual for a conti- 
wal verdure neee region of the preſent earth 
18 frow. 
But this objector does: not conſider, on the other hand, what 
m hard life they would lead in thoſe days, at leaſt in many 
arts. of the earth, if the ſeaſons of the year were the ſame 
they are now, and they. confined to herbs, fruits, and water; 
for. that was the dict of mankind till the deluge. Should we 
not think it an unmercitul impoſition now, to be interdicted the 
ufc of fleſh meat all the year long? Or rather is it poſſible that 
the life of man could be ſupported by herbs. and fruits, and. 
water in the colder climates, where the winters are ſo long and 
barren, and the cold ſo vehement? But, if you. fappoſe a per- 
petual ſpring throughout the earth, the heavens mild, and the 
juices of fruits and plants more nutritive, that objection on 
eaſe, and their longevity be more intelligible. 
We come now. to the . of the change in the 1 
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tell us expreſly, that there was a perpetual ſpring, or a perpe- 
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of the earth, where the Theoriſt hath ſet down his conjectures, 


what he thought the moſt probable to be the occaſion of it, 
namely, either ſome inequality in the libration of the earth, 
after it was diſſolved and broken; or a change in the magne- 
tiſm of its body, conſequent upon its diffolution, and. the dif- 
ferent ſituation of its parts. But this Examiner will neither 
allow any change to have been made in the poſition of the earth 
ſince the beginning of the world; nor, if there was a change, 
that it could be made from ſuch cauſes. The firſt of theſe 
points you ſee is matter of fact; and ſo it muſt be proved, part- 


ly by hiſtory, and partly by reaſon, Some things are noted 


before, which argue, that the ante-diluvian earth was different 
from the preſent, in its frame and conſtitution, as alſo in re- 


ference to the heavens; and the places are referred to, where 


te matter is treated more largely by the Theoriſt. If it be 
granted, that there was a permanent change made in the ſtate 
of nature at the deluge, or any other time, but denied that it 
was made by a change of the ſituation of the earth, and the 
conſequences of it, then this writer muſt aſſign ſome other change 
made, which would have the fame effects, that is, which will 
anſwer and agree with the phaenomena of the firſt earth, and: 
alſo of the preſent. When this is done, if it be clear and con- 
victive, we muſt aquieſce in it; but I do not fee that it is ſo 
much as attempted by this author. 

This ſuppoſed change, I ſay, is matter of fact, and there- 
fore we mult conſult hiſtory and reafon for the proof or diſs 
proof of it. As to hiſtory, the Theoriſt hath cited to this 
purpoſe Leucippus, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Empedocles, Pla- 
to, and Diogenes, Theſe were the moſt renowned philoſo- 
phers amongſt the antients; and all theſe ſpeak of an inclina- | 
tion of the earth or the poles, which hath been made in former 
ages. Theſe, one would think, might be allowed as good 
witneſſes of a former tradition concerning a change in the ſi- 
tuation of the earth, when nothing is brought againſt them ; 
and this change is particularly called by Plato dvapworin or 
dvuuanic, a diſharmony or diſconcerting of the motions of the 
heavens, which he makes the ſource and origin of the preſent 
evils and inconveniencies of nature. Beſides, he dates this 


change from the expiration of the reign of Saturn, or when 


Jupiter came to take the government upon him: and this, you, 
know, in the ſtyle of thoſe times, ſignifies the end of the golden 
age. Thus far Plato carries the tradition: now, the. poets. 
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tual equinox in the time of Saturn, and that the inequality of 
the year, or the diverſity of ſeaſons was firſt introduced by Ju- 
piter. The authors and places are well known and noted by 
the Theoriſt; I need not repeat them here. You ſee what 
this evidence amounts to, both that there hath been a change, 
and ſuch a change, as altered the courſe of the year, and brought 
in a viciſſitude of ſeaſons; and this according to the doctrines 
or traditions remaining amongſt the heathens. The Jews and 
Chriſtians ſay the ſame thing, but in another manner : they 
do not ſpeak of the golden age, nor of the reign of Saturn or 
Jupiter, but of the ſtate of paradiſe, or Gan-Eden; and con- 
cerning that, they ſay the ſame things, which the heathen au- 
thors ſay, in different words. The Jews make a ptrpetual e- 
quinox in paradiſe, the Chriſtians a perpetual ſerenity, a per- 
petual ſpring; and this cannot be without a different ſituation 
of the earth from what it hath now. He may ſee the en 
if he pleaſe, in the Theory, or Archaeologia. 

It were to be wiſhed, that this Examiner would look a little 
into antiquity, when he hath time: it may be, that would a- 
waken him into new thoughts, and a more favourable opinion 
of the Theory as te this particular. Give me leave to mind 
him in his own way, what ſome ancient aſtronomers have ſaid 
relating to this ſubject, Baptiſta Mantnanus *, ſpeaking of the 
longevity of the ante-diluvians, ſays, Erant illis, ut aſtronomia 
et experimento conſtat, coeli propitiares 5 wvolunt namque aſirononi, 
etc. This he explains by an uniform and concentrical motion 
of the heavens and the earth at that time, to which he imputes 
the great virtue of their herbs and fruit, and the long lives of 
their animals. Petrus Aponenſis, who lived above an age be- 
fore Mantuan, gives us much what the ſame account: for mak- 
ing an anſwer to this queſtion, Utrum natura humana fit debili- 
tata" ab co quod antiquitus, necne ? he ſays, Cum capita æodiaci 
mobilis et immobilis ordinate et directe concurrebant, tunc virtus 
perfectiori modo a primo principio per medias cauſas taliter ordina- 
tas, fortiori modo imprimebatur in iſta inferiora, cum.cauſae tuns 
ſibi invicem correſpondeant Proper quod concludendum eft, tuns 
naturam humanam illo tempore, ut ſic fortiorem et longaeviorem 
extitiſſe. I give it in his own words, as they are in his Conci- 
lator. Differ. 9. | | B 

Georgius Pictorius t, or an author under bi name, unto 
the ſame queſtion, about the longevity of the ante · diluvians, 


De Patien. I. 2. c. 2. f Quacſt, Phyſ. par. 3. quaeſt. 1.4 
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gives a like anſwer from the ſame aſtronomer, in theſe words: 


Petrus Aponenſis adfert rationem, et pro vario curſu et diſpoſitione 
exlorum modo vitam humanam breviari, modo product ſoribit. Ex 
aſtronomia argumentum colligens, cum ait duos ꝛodiacos, unum in 
nona ſphaera, alterum in octava ¶ quam firmamentum vocant ) in initio 
rerum et temporum, fic a Deo ſuille diſpoſitos, ut Aries Arieti, Taurus 
Tauro, Geminis Gemini jungerentur : et amborum coeuntibus in unum 
viribus fortior in terras fieret fluxus. Unde herbas tunc ſalubriares 
et fructus terrae meliores, et ongiores vitas animantium fuiſſe af. 
firmat. Sed denuo illa ſyderali diſſoluta ab invicem per motum ſocie- 
etate, totum ait inferiorem mundum aegrotare, atque per decremen- 
tum claudicare coe piſſe. This, you ſee, is aſtronomy in an old- 
faſhoned dreſs; but you can cafily take off the diſguiſe, and ap- 
ply it to the true ſyſtem of the heavens. The ſame author 
refers you, for a more full explication of that matter, to his 


Leſtiones ſucceſſivae, Dial. Prim. which book I have not yet had 
an opportunity to ſee. I believe it is in his Opera Philologica, 


printed in octavo at Baſil. 

But fince the firſt writing of the Theory, there have been 
EÆthiopie antiquities produced from an Abyſline philoſopher, 
and tranſmitted to us by Franciſco Patricio, in his Dialogues. 


If that account he gives of the Xthiopian Archaeologia be true 


and genuine, they exceed all other upon this ſubject; for they 
do not only mention this particular, of the unity of ſeaſons 
in the primitive earth, but the other principal parts of the 
Theory: as the concuſſion and fraction of the earth, that the 
face of it before was ſmooth and uniform, and upon that diſ- 
ruption it came into another form, with mountains, rocks, ſea, 
and iſlands. Theſe, and other ſuch characters are mentioned 
there, whereof the Examiner may ſee an account, if he pleaſe, in 
the laſt edition of the Engliſh Theory, vol. i. p. 272. The ſto- 
ry indeed is ſurpriſing, which way ſoever you take it, whether it 
was the invention of that Abyſſine philoſopher, or a real tra- 
dition derived from the Athiopian gymnoſophifts, However 
that be, there are otherwiſe ſuch confpicuous footſteps in phi- 
loſophic hiſtory, and in what may be called eceleſiaſtie, amongſt 


the Jews and Chriſtians, of ſome revolution in the ſyſtem of the 


world, as muſt give occafion to any thinking man to ſuppoſe, 
that there hath been a change made in the ſituation of the earth, 
This, by ſome of the forementioned authors, is aſcribed ex- 
preſly to the earth; and what by others (according to their 
hypotheſis) is aſcribed to the higher heavens, we know upon 
a juſt interpretation belongs to the earth, Thoſe alſo that a- 
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ſeribe ſuch phaenomena to paradiſe, or the golden age, as are 
not intelligible upon any other ſuppoſition, muſt alſo be referred 
to this change of the ſite or poſture of the earth; ſo that upon 
all accounts (mediately or immediately) the matter of fact, that 
the earth hath undergone ſuch a change, is teſtified by hiſtory, 
antiquity, and tradition. It deſerves alſo to be obſerved, that 
there was a general tradition amongſt the antients, concerning 
the inhabitability of the torrid zone, which may be an argument 
or confirmation, that there was a ſtate of nature at one time 
or other, when this was true, and that ſuch a general opinion 
could not ariſe, and be continued ſo long, * _— foun- 
dation. 

So much for hiſtory to determine matter of fact. Now as 
to reaſon (which we mentioned as the other head, to prove or 
diſprove this concluſion) that the form of the primitive earth 
which is aſſigned by the Theoriſt, being ſuppoſed, namely, that 
it was regular, uniform, and had an equal libration, it would 
naturally take an even and parallel poſition with the axis of its 
orbit, or of the ecliptic, as is ſet down more at large in the 
Theory: nor can any reaſon be alleged to the contrary. It 
is true, this Examiner, p. 83. notwithſtanding any uniformi- 
ty and equilibration of that earth, pretends it would be indiffe. 
rent to any poſition, or retain any poſition given, as a ſphere vill 
do, put in a fluid. This might be, if that ſphere or globe was 
reſting; but if it was turned about its axis, and the axis of the 
fluid (which is the prefont caſe) it would certainly take a po- 
ſition parallel to the axis of i its. fluid, if there was no other! im- 
pediment. 

The matter of fact ni ſettled, with he cauſe of it, what 
the cauſes of the change were, is more problematical. The 
philoſophers forecited gave their reaſon, Ariſtiarchus Samius 
gives another, and a comet by ſome is made the occaſion of it. 
The Theoriſt thinks that the diſſolution of the carth was the 
fundamental cauſe, and that the change came to paſs at that 
time, as many indications and arguments ſhew. And as to the 
immediate cauſe or cauſes of it, I know none more probable than 
what the Theoriſt hath propoſed, Engl. Theor. vol. i. p. 189. 
either the change of its center of gravity, or of its magnetiſm ; 


the line of direction to thoſe magnetic particles, and their paſ- 


ſing through the earth being ſo altered, as to turn tlie earth 
Into another poſture and hold it there. As to thoſe expreſſions 
that he ſeems to quarrel with, of the inclination: of the earth, 


ar the pole, towards the ſun, it is the expreſſion of the antient 
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| philoſophers, though I think it might more properly be called 


an obliquation.. Then that the former ſtate is called Situs re- 
us, is another expreſſion which he finds fault with, though 


every one ſees, that a right ſituation in ſuch places, is oppoſed 


to an oblique, or inclined poſition to the axis of the fan or 
ecliptic, and had been called parallel in ſeveral other places, 
and which he himſelf, p. 71. ſometimes, as well as other au- 


thors *, calls a right poſition. This is but trifling about words : 


if he grants that the primitive earth being uniform, and cons 
ſequently equally poiſed, its axis would be parallel (which for 
ſhortneſs, is ſometimes called right) to the axis of its orbit, and 
is now in a different and oblique poſture, this is all the Theoriſt 
deſires, as to matter of fact. I conceive the whole matter 


thus: when the earth was in that even and parallel poſture with 


the axis of the ſun, it had a perpetual equinox and unity of 
ſcaſons, the equator and ecliptic being coincident: and as to the 


| keavens, they, with the fixed ſtars, moved, or ſeemed to move 


uniformly and concentrically with the earth. But when the earth 
changed its poſture to that which it hath now, the year became 
unequal, and the equator and ecliptic became diſtinct circles, 
or, if you will, a new circle aroſe from that diſtinction. The earth 
in the mean time, continuing its annual courſe in the ecliptic, 
had the poſition of its axis changed to a paralleliſm with the 
axis of the equator, which it holds throughout the whole year. 
As to the heavens, they ſeemed to turn upon another axis, or 
other poles than they did before, and different from thoſe of 
the ſun or the earth: and this fundamental change in the ſite of 
the earth, had a farther chain of conſequences, as is noted by 
the Theoriſt, in reference to the ſtate both of the animate and 
inanimate world. This is, in ſhort, the ſtate of the caſe, which 
is ſometimes expreſſed in different terms, eſpecially by the 
ancients, who generally followed another ſyſtem of the hea- 
vens and the earth, and were not always accurate in their ex- 
prefſions. | | | 
This author would 8 and 1 all the planets to 
the model of the prefent earth; whereas there is diverſity of 
adminiſtrations in the natural world, as well as ſpiritual, yet the 
ſame providence every where. The axis of the planets are not 
all parallel to that of the ſun, nor all oblique; and thoſe that 


* Perpetuo enim illic fruuntur aequinoct io, quoniam axem motus 


Gurni Jupiter retum ferme habet ad planum itineris ſui circa ſolem, 
nee ut fellaliabliquum, Hugen. Coſmoth. p. 105. 
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are ſo, have not all the ſame degrees of obliquity, yet we have 
reaſon to think them all habitable. In ſome there are no dif- 
ferent ſeaſons of the year, and in ſome they differ in another 
manner than ours; and the periods of their years are vet y dif- 
ferent. In like manner, as to the days, in ſome they are 
longer, in others ſhorter: in the moon a day laſts fourteen or 
fiftcen of our days, and their nights are proportionably longer 
than our nights. In Jupiter the days are but of five hours, 
and ſo the nights, that planet being turned in ten hours about 
his axis. In Mercury we know little what the ſeaſons or days 
are, but its year muſt be much ſhorter than ours: as alſo is that 
of Venus, and their heat from the ſun muſt be much greater, 
Jupiter and Saturn are at vaſt diſtances from the fan, and muſt 
| proportionably have leſs heat; and Saturn muſt have a greater 
difference of ſummer and winter than we have, by reaſon of his 
greater obliquity to the ſun. Theſe and ſuch like obſervations, 
ſhew what vanity it is to make an univerſal ſtandard from the 
ſtate of our earth, or to ſay, this is beſt, and to make things 
otherwiſe, would be inconſiſtent with the infinite wiſdom of their 
Maker, as this Examiner, p. 66. pretends to do. 

But to return to his objections, this he ſuggeſts, ibid. as one, 
that in caſe of a perpetual equinox, the annual motion of the 
earth about the ſun would be to no purpoſe. Of this we are no 
competent judges, no more than of the other differences fore- 
mentioned in the conditions of the planets; yet, in that caſe, 
a diſtinction and computation of time might be made, by their 
aſpect to the different ſigns of the zodiac. There may be (for 
any thing we know) in the extent of the univerſe, planets, or 
great opaque bodies, that have no courſe about their ſuns, for 
reaſons beſt known to their Maker; and others that have no 
diurnal motion about their axis: nor ought ſuch ſtates, though 
very different from ours, to be concluded incongruous. If this 
objection of his were of any force, it would lie againſt Jupiter 


as well as againſt the ante-diluvian earth. And this minds me 


of his objection taken from Saturn and Jupiteſ, whoſe axcs, 
he ſays, are inclined to the axis of the ecliptic; and yet, ac- 
cording to the Theoriſt, they have ſuffered no deluge. This 
is an unhappy argument, for I think it hath two errors in it: 
but let us ſet down his words, that there may be no miſtake or 
miſrepreſentation, p, 76. Another argument which may be brought 
to convince the Theoriſt that the axis of the earih was at firſt in- 
clined ta the plane of the ecliptic is, that it is certain by obſer vati- 
on, that Saturn and Jupiter ( whom the Theoriſt will alley; to have 


ſuffered 
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ſuffered ne deluge as yet) have their axes not perpendicular, but 
inclined to the planes of their orbits ; and the poſition is true of 
all the other planets, as far as they can be obſerved. And there- 
fore, etc. Firſt, as to Saturn, I am ſure the Theoriſt never 
thought that planet to be now in its original form, but to be 
broken, and to have already ſuffered a diſſolution, as you may 
ſee in both Theories, Engliſh and Latin *. Then as to the po- 
ſition of Jupiter, I know not whence he has this certain obſer- 
vation, that its axis is oblique to the plane of its orbit: for F Huy - 
gens tells us juſt the contrary, and that it hath a perpetual 
equinox. Let theſe things be examined, and hereafter let us 
be cautious how we take things upon the Examiner's word, if 
he be found to have committed two faults in one objection. 
Farthermore, he intimates (p. 94.) that the Theoriſt hath 
no mind to the notion of attrattion ; I believe ſo too, nor in phi- 


loſophy to any other notion that is unconceivable. He muſt 


tell us how this attract ion differs from an occult quality, whether 
it is a mechanical principle or no; and if not, from what prin- 
ciple it ariſes. When he hath told us this, we n be beter 
able to judge of it. 

After all, to conclude this chapter, the one grand queſtion 
with the Theoriſt (whatſoever there may be with other authors) 
is this, whether the earth has changed its ſituation ſince the be- 
ginning of the world: and that it has done fo, the Theoriſt does 
ſtill poſitively maintain. 

Having inſiſted more largely upon theſe four firſt chapters, 
as being moſt fundamental in the controverſy, we ſhall diſpatch 


more readily this fifth and the ſeventh, leaving the ſixth chapter 


to a more particular diſquiſition in the laſt place. 

This fifth chapter is deſigned againſt the rivers of the primi- 
tive earth, according to that origin and derivation that is given 
them by the Theoriſt. But it is to be noted in the firſt place, 
that {uppoſing they had any other origin or courſe than what 
is there aſſigned (excepting only an origin from the mountains) 
the Theory continues ſtill in force. For this point about the 
waters of the firſt earth, and the explication of them, is one of 
thoſe explications that admit of latitude and variety; and therę- 
fore as to the Theory, the queſtion is only this, whether an ha- 
bitable earth may have rivers without mountains? For if any 
earth may have them without mountains, why not the primt. 
tive carth? Now, it will be hard for the Examiner, or any o- 
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ther, to prove, that in every world, where there are waters and ri- 
vers, there are mountains, We intimated before, that the general 
frame of an earth might be ſuch as would give a courſe to waters 
without particular mountains. But we will leave that at pre- 
ſent to a farther conſideration, and obſerve now what his proofs 
are, that there could be no rivers in the primitive earth. 
Firſt he ſays, p. 87. According to the Theoriſt's own hy pot he. 
fis, there could be no rivers for a long time after the formation of the 
earth. Where is this ſaid by the Theoriſt? His hypotheſis ſuppo- 
ſes, that the ſoft and moiſt earth could not but afford ſtore of va- 
pours at firſt, as this author in another place hath noted for the 
ſenſe of the Theoriſt (p. 86.) and now he ſays the quite con- 
trary: the channels of the rivers indeed would not be ſo 
deep and hollow at firſt, as they are now, their cavities being 
wrought by degrees; but ſtill there would not want vapours to 
ſupply them. | 
Then he ſays, p. 88. when that firſt moiſture of the carth 
vas leſſened, there could be no ſupply of vapours from the a- 
byſs; ſeeing the heat of the ſun could not reach ſo far, nor 
raiſe vapours from it, or at leaft not in a ſufficient quantity, as 
he pretends to prove hereafter : but in the mean time he ſpeaks 
of great cracks or pits, whoſe dimenſions and capacities he ex- 
amines at pleaſure, and by theſe he makes the Theoriſt to ſup- 
-poſe the vapours to aſcend. Now I do not find that the The- 
oriſt makes any mention of theſe pits, norany uſe of thoſe cracks 
'for that purpoſe. The only queſtion is, whether the heat of 
the ſun in that earth would reach fo low as the abyſs, when the 
earth was more dried, and its pores enlarged: ſo that this ob- 
jection, as he ſtates it, ſeems to refer to ſome other author. 
But now ſuppofing the vapours raiſed, he conſiders what 
courſe they would take, or which way they would move in the 
open air: but before that be examined, we muſt take notice 
bow unfairly he deals with the Theoriſt, when he ſeems to make 
him ſuppoſe, p. 94, 95. that mountains make way for the mo— 
tion and dilatation of the vapours; which he never ſuppoſed, nor 
is it poſſible he ſhould ſuppoſe it in the firſt earth, where there 
were no mountains. Neither does the Theoriſt ſuppoſe, as this 
author would infinuate, that mountains are cold dilate vapours, 
but on the contrary that they ſtop and compreſs them, as the words 
are cited, even by the Examiner a little before, p. 86. 
Then as to the courſe of the vapours, when they are raiſed, 
the Theoriſt ſuppoſes that would be towards the poles and the 
coldeſt climates. But this author ſays, p. 97. they would all 
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move weſtward, or from eaſt to weſt, there being a continua wind 


blowing from the eaſt to weſt, according to the motion of the ſun. 
Whether that wind came from the motion of the ſun, or of the 
earth (which is contrary) is another queſtion ; but however, let 


them move at firſt to the weſt, the queſtion: here is, Where they 


would be condenſed, or where they would fall? And there is little 
probability that their condenſation would be under the equator, 
where they are moſt agitated, but rather by an impulſe of new 
vapours, they would ſoon divert towards the poles, and loſing 
their agitation there, would fall in deus or rains; which con- 
denſation being made, and a paſſage opened that way for new 


ones to ſupply their places, there would be a continual draught 


of vapours, from the hotter to the colder parts of the earth. 
We proceed now to the ſeventh chapter, which is in a good 
meaſure upon the ſame, or a like ſubject with this, namely, con- 
cerning the penetration of the heat of the ſun into the body of 
the earth, This, he ſays, p. 148. cannot be to any conſide- 


rable depth; nor could it paſs the exterior orb of the firſt earth, 


and affect the abyſs, or raiſe vapours from it. To prove this, 
he ſuppoſes that exterior earth divided into ſo many ſurfaces 
as he pleaſes, then ſuppoſing the heat diminiſhed in every ſur- 
face, he concludes it could not poſſibly paſs through ſo many. 
Thus you may divide an inch into an hundred or a thouſand 
ſurfaces, and prove from thence, that no heat of the ſun could 


pierce through an inch of earth. We mult rather conſider pores 
than ſurfaces in this caſe; and whether thoſe pores were ſtraight 


or oblique, the motion would paſs however, though not the 
light: and the heat of the ſun might have its effect, by a direct 
or indirect motion, to a great depth within the earth, notwith- 


ſtanding the multitude of ſurfaces that he imagines. Thoſe that 


think a comet, upon its nearer approach to the ſun, would be 
pierced with its heat through and through, and to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to become much hotter than red hot iron, will not 


. think it ſtrange, that at our diſtance from the ſun, its heat ſhould 


have ſome proportionable effect upon the inward parts of the 
earth, And all thoſe imaginary ſolid ſurfaces do not hinder, 
you ſee, the magnetic particles from running through the body 
of the earth, and making the globe one great magnet. 

But let thoſe conſiderations have what effect they can, this 
ſuppoſition however is nothing peculiar to the Theoriſt. I know 
ſome learned men think the heat of the ſun does penetrate deep 
into the bowels of the earth; others think it does not, and ei- 
ther of them have their arguments. Theſe allege the equal tem- 
| 00 2 
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per of vaults and mines at different ſeaſons of the year: the o- 

thers ſay, it is true, ſubterraneous places keep their equality of 
temper much better than the external air, and thoſe differences 
that appear to us, are in a great meaſure by compariſon with 
the temper of our bodies. Then for their own opinion, they 
take an argument from the generation of metals and minerals 
in the bowels of the earth, and other ſubterraneous foſſils. 

Theſe, we ſee, are ripened by degrees, in ſeveral ages, and 
cannot, as they think, be brought to maturity, and raiſed in- 
to the exterior earth, without the heat and influence of the ſun; 
of the ſame ſun that actuates all the vegetable world, that quick. 
ens ſeeds, and raiſes juices into the roots of our deepeſt, and tops 
of our higheſt oaks and cedars. 

But let this remain a problem. I will inſtance in another re- 
markable phacnomenon, which is moſt for the preſent purpoſe; 

I mean earthquakes. Let us conſider the cauſes of them, and 
the depths of them : I think all agree, that earthquakes ariſe 
from the rarefaction of vapours and exhalations, and that this 
rarefaction muſt be made by ſome heat: and no other is yet 
proved to us by this author than that of the ſun. Then as to 
the depth of earthquakes,, we find they are deeper than the 
bottom of the ſea: for beſides that they communicate with dif. 
ferent countries divided by the ſea, they are found ſometimes 
to ariſe within the ſea, and from the bottom of it, at great 
depths. This ſeems to prove, that there may be a ſtrong rare- 
faction of vapours and exhalations far within the bowels of the 
earth; and the Theoriſt deſires no more. If in the preſent con- 
| Niitotion of the earth, there may be ſuch concuſſions and ſub- 
verſions for a great extent, we have no reaſon to believe but 
there might be (at a time appointed by providence) an univer- 
fal diſruption, as that earth was conſtituted. Finally, what- 
ſoever the cauſes of this diſruption and diſſolution were, it is 
certain there was a diſruption of the abyſs, and that difruption u- 
niverſal as the deluge was; which anſwers ſufficiently the deſign 
of the Theory. However, if he have a mind to ſce how this 
agrees with hiſtory, both ſacred and prophane, he may conſult, 
if he pleaſes, what the Theoriſt hath noted upon that argument, 
Archaeol. I. 2. c. 4. beſides other places. 

But this author ſays farther, That ſuppoſing ſuch a diſrup- 
tion of the abyſs, and diſſolution of the exterior earth, no u- 
niverfal deluge however could follow upon it; becauſe there 
Tould not be water enough left in the abyſs to make or occa- 
Hon ſuch a deluge; for the rivers of the earth being then ſup- 
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plied from the abyſs, by ſuch a time, or before the time of | 
the deluge, he ſays, there would be no water left in it. Thus 


he goes from one extreme to another: before he ſaid, the power 


of the fun could not reach or affect the abyſs to draw out any 
vapours from it; now he would make the evaporation ſo ex- 
ceſlive, that it would have emptied the great abyſs before the 
deluge. This is a great undertaking, and to make it good he 
takes a great compaſs: he pretends to ſhew us what quantity of 
water all the rivers of the earth throw into the ſea every day; 
and beginning with the river Po, and taking kis meaſure from 
that, he ſuppoſes there are ſuch a certain number of equivalent 
rivers upon the face of the whole earth; and if the Po caſts ſo 
much water into the ſea, the reſt will caſt ſo much more, and in 
coneluſion ſo much as would empty the abyſs. 
You will eaſily believe, Sir, there muſt be great uncertain- 
ties in this computation; but, if that was certain, as it is far 
from it, ſtill he goes upon ſuppoſitions that are not allowed by 
the Theoriſt. For, firſt, he ſuppoſes: the waters of the preſent 
ſea to be equal to the waters of the great abyſs: whereas, ſup- 
poling them of the ſame depth, there would be near twice as 
much water in the great deep, as is now in the ocean; ſeeing 
the abyſs was extended under the whole earth, and the ſea reach- 
es but to half of it. Secondly, He ſhould prove, that the ri- 
vers of the ante-diluvian earth were as many, and as great, as 
we have now. The torrid zone then had none, and much leſs 
would ſerve the temperate climates than is requiſite now for the 
earth. Beſides, the rivers of that earth were not ſupplied by 
vapours only from the abyſs, but alſo from all the earth, and 

alſo all the waters upon the earth: and when the rivers were 
partly loſt and ſpent in the .torrid zone, they were in a great 
meaſure exhaled there, and drawn into the air by the heat of 
the ſun, and would fall again in another place, to make new rains 
and a new ſupply to the rivers. So, in like manner, when he 
ſuppoſes, p. 15g. the rivers that were upon the earth, at the 
time of the diſruption of the great deep, to have thrown them- 
ſelves off the land, as if they were loſt; and makes a compu- 
tation how much water all the rivers of the earth amount to: 
this, I fay, is a needleſs computation as to the preſent. purpoſe; 
for whatſoever maſs of waters they amounted to, it would not 
be loſt: if they fell down and joined with the abyſs, they would 
increaſe its ſtore, and be thrown up again by the fall of the 
fragments, making ſo much a greater maſs tooverflow the earth ; 
{> that nothing is gained by this ſuppoſition. The effect would 
„„ 
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be the ſame as to the deluge ; whether the waters above the 
earth, and thoſe under the earth met together ſooner or later, 
when their forces were joined, they would till have the ſame 
effect, as we ſaid before of the vapours. And to conclude that 
point, the whole ſum of waters, or vapours convertible into 
waters, that were from the beginning, or at any time, would 
Kill be preſerved above ground, or under ground: and that would 
turn to the ſame account, as to the flood. ; e 

. Theſe waters and vapours all collected, the Theoriſt ſuppoſes 
 Lifficient, upon a diſſolution of the earth, to make the deluge; 
not indeed in the nature of a ſtanding- pool, as it is uſually con- 
ceived; a quiet pool, I ſay, overtopping and ſtanding calm o- 
ver the heads of the higheſt mountains, but as a ruſhing ſea, 
overflowing and ſweeping them with its raging waves and im- 
petuous fluctuations, when it was violently forced out of all its 
channels, and the vapours condenſed into rain. Such an inun- 
dation as this, would be ſufficient to deſtroy both man and beaſt, 
and ether creatures, thoſe few excepted, that were miraculouſ- 
ly preſerved in the ark. Ts is the Theoriſt's explication of 
the deluge, and I ſee nothing in this argument, that will de- 
ſtroy or weaken it. 

Now. this being the ſtate of the deluge, according to the 
Theoriſt, what this author ſays in the next paragraph (p. 167.) 
is either a miſrepreſentation, or an equivocation. For the eight 
oceans required by the Theoriſt, is the quantity of water ne- 
ceſſary for a deluge in the way of a ſtanding- pool: whereas this 
author repreſents it, as if the Theoriſt required ſo much wa- 
ter to make a deluge upon his hypotheſis, This, I fuppoſe, 
upon reflection, the author cannot but ſee to be a miſtake, or a 
wilful miſrepreſentation. 

This is the ſum of his ſeventh chapter; there are beſides 
fome ſuggeſtions made, which it may be, were intended for 
objections by the author; as when he ſays (p. 151.) that the 
heat of the ſun would be intolerable upon the ſurface of the 
earth, if it could pierce and operate upon the abyſs. We al- 
low, that its heat was intolerable in the torrid zone, which 
thereby became unhabitable; and there only the ſun was in its 
full ſtrength, and had its greateſt effect upon the abyſs: but in 
the other climates, the heat would be moderate enough, nay, 
ſo moderate, that this author ſays in another place, p. 66, 69, 
etc. it would not be ſufficicnt to ripen fruits, and in the whole, 
of leſs foree than it is now in the preſent conſtitution of the 
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earth. 80 apt is contention to carry one out of one extreme in- 


to another. 

His laſt objection is about the duration of the flood, that it 
could not. laſt in its force a hundred and fifty, days, if it had 
been made by a diſſolution of the earth, and an eruption of the 


abyſs, But as this is affirmed by him without proof, ſo the 


contrary is ſufficiently explained and made out, both in the La- 
tin and Engliſh Theory, vol. i. p. 73, 74. 

I had forgoz to tell him, that he ought not to ſuppoſe, as 
he ſeems to do, when he is emptying the abyſs (p. 165.) that 
after the torrid zone was ſoaked with waters by the iſſues of the 
rivers, no more waters or vapours were drawn from it then 
than were before, or conſequently no leſs from the abyſs; for 
when the middle parts of the earth had drunk in thoſe waters, 
the foree of the ſun would be leſs upon the abyſs through thoſe 
parts, and the vapours wonld be more, and greater from them 


than before when they were drier, and in the ſame proportion | 


they needed leſs ſupplies from the abyſs. 


CHAP, VI. 
Concerning the figure of the Earth. 


T DEFERRFD the conſideration of this chapter to the laſt, 


becauſe I thought it of a more general concern, and might de- 
ſerve a fuller diſquiſition. It is now, you know, become a com 


mon controverſy or enquiry, what the figure of the earth is. 
Many think it not truly ſpherical, as it was imagined former- 
ly, but a ſpheroid, either oblong or oblate ; that is, either ex- 
tended in length toward the poles, like an oval; or, on the con- 
trary, ſwelling in breadth under the equator, and ſo ſhorter than 
a juſt ſphere betwixt pole and pole, and broader in the middle 


parts. It is true, the Theoriſt is not directly concerned in this 


controverſy, becauſe he does not in the Theory affirm the pre- 


ſent earth to be oblong or oval, not knowing what change might 


be made at its diſſolution. However, it may be worth the 
while to enquire what arguments are brought, either from cauſes 
or effects, to determine the figure of the earth, whether paſt or 


% · ·—VũI 


It is eaſy indeed by obſervation to determine, that the earth 
is a convex body, not plain, as the Epicureans fanſied; and 


convex on all ſides, and therefore in ſome ſort orbicular; ; but 


a Reflections upon the © | 
whether it be truly ſpherical, thoſe common obſervations will 
not determine, The Theoriſt named and pointed at ſuch ob- 
fervations, as he thought would be moſt likely to diſcover the 
preciſe figure of the earth: as to obſerve, for inſtance, whether 
the extent of a degree was the ſame all the earth over, in dif- 
ferent latitudes, or at different diſtances from the equator. Then 
to obſerve whether the ſhade of the earth in a total eclipſe of 

the moon be truly round, or any other ways irregular. And 
alſo to obſerve, if towards the poles, the return of the ſun in- 

to their horizon, be according to the rules of a ſpherical ſurface 
of the earth. Let us conſider theſe ſeparately, as to the pre- 
ſent earth. | | 


As to the meaſure of a degree in different latitudes, we find 
that authors are not all of the ſame mind. Some will have 
them unequal, and in ſach a manner, according to their diſtance 
from the equator, as from that to infer, that the earth is oblong. 
This Examiner takes notice of Dr. Eiſenſmidius, as one that 
hath made that obſervation, and that inference from it, and 
gives him very rude words upon that occaſion, making him a 
man of prodigious ſtupidity and careleſineſs, p. 140. and one that 

did not wnderſtand the firſt ſix elements of Euclid, or indeed thoſe of 
common ſenſe, p. 143. Whatſoever this profeſſor was, he was 
not the firſt that made that obſervation and inference, For 
another mathematician, better known, had made the ſame, 
ſometime before him: I mean Milliet Deſchales, in his gene- 
ral principles of geography, Fr. I. 1. propoſ. 29. But, it is true, 
he ſays, this conjecture of his, that the figure of the earth is 
oval or elliptic, would not be well grounded, if the ſhade of 
the carth in lunar eclipſes was found to be always perfectly 
round; of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. For 
this, which he makes a ſcruple againſt bis own opinion, is by 
others made an occaſion of ſuſpecting that the earth is really 
oval. But we muſt alſo acknowlege, that the ſame Deſchales 
in his Latin works does not own the obſervation, but owns the 
inference, which is that the Examiner quarrels with. He owns 
it, I ſay, in theſe words, Si figura terra? eſſet ovalis, plura 
milliaria decurrenda eſſent verſus aequinoctialem ad inveniendum in 
elevatione poli mutationem unius gradus quam verſus polos. And 
he gives this reaſon, Quia ovalis figura prope vertices minorem 
ſphaeram imitatur : verſus aequinotialem autem in majorem ſphaeram 
degenerat. And again, having taken notice of the various com- 


* Geogr, I. 1. Prop. 4. 


ſervationum diſcrepantia nonnullis ſuſpicionem fecit, tellurem non om- 
nino ſphaericam eſſe, ſed ſphaeroidem ellipticam, ita ut verſus po- 
los in minorem circulum abiret. Sed opus eſt pluribus obſervation- 
ibus ad id perſuadendum. The Theoriſt did not aſſert either the 
obſervation to be true or the inference, but marked it as an 
obſervation that deſerved to be enquired into, in order to deter- 
mine the figure of the earth. For it ſeems apparent, that if 
the body of the earth be oblong or-oblate, the extent of a de- 
gree will not be really the ſame as if it was truly ſpherical. 
Neither do I know any ſingle obſervation that wonld give us 
more light, or better help us to diſcover what the configuration 
of the carth is, than the meaſure of a degree exactly taken in 
different latitudes. 

I happened lately to be in company with a learned centlennn, 
and amongſt other things that fell into diſcourſe, I aſked his 
opinion, what inequality there would be in the degrees of the 
earth, in caſe it was oval, and where it would fall; whether 
they would be greater towards the poles, or towards the equa- 
tor? We were ſuddenly interrupted by the coming in of new 


company, but he ſaid he would ſend me his thoughts upon a 


little reflection; and accordingly, after a few days he was pleaſed 
to ſend me this letter. 


„ | 
HAVING now ſome leiſure (the elections for parliament, 


wherein I had any concern, being over) I have here ſent you 


my thoughts on a ſubje& we lately diſcourſed on at Kenſing- 


ton, whether, in caſe the earth is a long ſpheroid, the degrees 


of latitude would be greater near the equator, er near the 
poles. I conceive they would be greater near the equator. Let 


+ Ibid. prop. 36. 
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the ellipſis 3 D c F repreſent the earth, draw the line © ». | 
which may be a tangent to the ellipſis, and likewife meeting 
with the axis B c, and its tranſverſe F p (after they are pro- ˖ 
duced) make the triangle G A an iſoſceles, and conſequently f 
the angles at the baſe 4 U Pp, A G each 45 degrees. I ſay 0 
H c will meaſure the 45 degrees of latitude near the pole, and t 
D (which by inſpection without farther demonſtration is e- / 
vidently bigger) thoſe near the equator. (T ought to have pre- t 
miſed, that » and e repreſent the poles.) It is plain the inha- \ 
bitants at H will be in the latitude of 45 degrees, by reaſon their r 
horizontal plane @ v is by conſtruction 45 degrees diſtant from = 
the horizon of the inhabitants under the line at p, which lies / 
parallel to the axis B c. a 
If the earth be a broad ſpheroid, » and y . the 9 
poles, then, by the ſame method of reaſoning, the degrees of t. 
latitude will be greateſt near the poles: but as the longeſt and if 


ſhorteſt diameter of the earth has in no ways ſo great a diſpro- „ 
portion as in their figure (their difference not exceeding the two 
hundredth part at moſt) the inequality of the degrees of lati- b 


tude will be proportionably leſs: but in all caſes the long ſphe- 
roid makes the degrees greateſt near the equator; and the broad 


„ 
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ſpheroid thoſe greateſt near the poles. I hope in a fortnight 


to have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you in London, and remain, 


Sir, Your moſt humble ſervant, 


The Examiner would do well to conſider this, leſt all the 
reproachful characters he caſts upon Eiſenſmidius, ſhould recoil 
upon himſelf, It is prudence, as well as good manners, not to 


be fierce and vehement in cenſures, for fear of a miſtake, and 
a back blow. However, the pretended demonſtration which 


this Examiner brings to prove, that, in caſe the earth was ob- 
long, the degrees would be greater towards the poles, does not 


affect Eiſenſmidius, for it proceeds upon a ſuppoſition which that 
author does not allow, namely, that the vertical lines, or the 


lines of gravity, are to be drawn directly to the center of the 
earth: whereas Eiſenſmidius ſuppoſes they ought to be drawn 
at right angles, to the tangent of each reſpeQive horizon, and 
would not in all figures lead directly to the center. However, 


we do not wonder that he is ſo rude to ſtrangers, ſeeing he 


bears ſo hard in other places you ſome of our own learned 
countrymen. 

We procced now to the T heoriſt's ſecond obſervation, about 
lunar eclipſes and the ſhade of the earth. This ſhade is gene- 


rally preſumed to be exactly round, as the ſection of a cone: 
and yet the beſt aſtronomers have doubted of it, and ſome upon 


that occaſion have doubted of the figure of the earth. Kepler * 
in an obſervation of a lunar total eclipſe, not finding the ſhade 


of the earth perfectly round, but rather oblong, ut ejus dimitiens 


a zona torrida conſurgentis ſit minor dimetiente ejus a polis terra? 
furgentis, ſuſpects that the figure of the earth was fo too. And 


that we mult conclude it to be ſo from this obſervation, if there 


was not ſome obliquity in the rays of the ſan, whereof he ſhews 


no cauſe or occaſion. Si retinenda eſſet, inquit, rectitudo radi- 


orum, globus ipſe terrae fiet cviformis, diametro per polas longiore. 
And a like obſervation to this he cites from Tycho Brahe, in 


a central, or next to central eclipſe of the moon. Theſe two 


great aſtronomers, it ſeems, did not find the ſhade of the earth 


to be juſtly conical; and thereby take away the reaſon or leſ- 
ſen the doubt, which hindered M. Deſchales from concluding 
(upon another obſervation) the figure of the earth to be oval. 
The third obſervation of the Theoriſt remains, which is a- 
bout the return of the ſun unto the polar parts of the earth, 


* Ephemer. Par. 2. ad An. 1624. 
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whether that be according to the rules of a ſpherical ſurface. 
The obſervations that have been made hitherto in the northern 


.Climates about the return of the ſun to them, make it quicker 
than will eaſily conſiſt with a ſpherical figure of the earth, much 


leſs are they favourable to a gibbous form; for that gibboſity 


under the equator muſt needs hinder the appearance and diſco- 


very of the ſun in the reſpective polar parts, more than a ſphe- 


rical figure would do. Now it hath been obſerved in Nova 
Zembla, that the returning ſun appeared to them ſeventeen days 
ſooner than they expected, according to the rules of aſtronomy, 
the earth being ſuppoſed truly ſpherical ; and this may be though 
an argument that the earth is rather depreſſed in its middle parts, 
I leave the matter to further examination. I know it is uſual- 
ly imputed to refractions, but that is upon the preſumption that 
the earth is juſtly ſpherical ; and a better anſwer (upon that 


ſuppoſition) I think cannot be found, though I think, ic will 


not be caſy in that way, and upon that ſolution to make all 
the phaenomena agree, or to ſhew, that the refractions could 
make ſo great a difference. However, this is no improper to- 
pic to be conſidered in reference to the determination of the 
figure of the earth, and for that purpoſe it was noted by the 
Theoriſt. | | 
We have now done with that fide of the queſtion, that re- 
ſpects the oblong figure of the earth, and it remains to conſider 
the other part; I mean, the opinion of thoſe that make the 
earth protuberant about the equator, or an oblate ſpheroid. This 
the learned Monſieur Huygens * thinks may be proved by ex- 
periments made about the different vibrations of pendulums in 
different latitudes of the earth. Tt is found, he ſays, by ex- 
perience, that a pendulum near the equator, makes its vibrations 
flower than another of the ſame length farther from the equa- 
tor; and gives an inſtance of it from an experiment made at 
Caiene in America (which is four or five degrees from the e- 


quator) compared with another made at Paris. From this trial | 


he concludes, firſt, that the gravitation is leſs under and near 
the equator than towards the poles, according to their ſeveral 
degrees of latitude. Then he infers, by conſequence, that the 


land and the ſea are higher towards the equator, than towards 


the poles. And in concluſion, that the figure of the earth is 
protuberant-and gibbous in the middle, and more flatted, or of 
a ſhorter diameter betwixt pole and pole, 


» Diſc, de la Peſant. p. 145, etc. 
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In this concluſion, you ſee, there are ſeveral things to be 
conſidered according to the premiſes. Firſt, matter of fact, 
concerning the inequality of vibrations in equal pendulums, ac- 
cording to their different latitudes; then the following inferen- 


ces made from that inequality. As to the matter of fact, 


Monfieur Huygens ſeems to be doubtful himſelf: he does not 
vouch it from his own experience, but he takes it from the re- 
port of Monſieur Richer, whoſe perſon or character I do not 
know, nor whether his relation be extant in print. However, 
Monſicur Huygens ſpeaks dubiouſly of the experiment, as ſuch 
an one whereof we ought to expect farther confirmation. For 
he ſays $, we cannot truſt entirely to this firſt obſervation, where- 
of we have not any circumſtance noted to us; and ſtill leſs to thoſe 
that are ſaid to be made at Quadaloupe (at a greater latitude) where 


the pendule is ſaid to be Porter by two lines than that at Paris. 


e muſt expeft to be more juſtly informed of theſe different lengths 
of pendules, as well under the line as in other climates. And he 
refers us to a further trial by his clocks, rectified for a ſecond 
voyage, whereof | have yet heard no report. If matter of fact 
be dubious, or experiments diſcordant, we cannot be aſſured of 
the concluſion. It were to be wiſhed, that this different gra- 
vitation in different latitudes might be proved by other experi- 
ments than that of the pendulum. Methinks, in ponderous 
bodies, this difference might become ſenſible; not indeed by a 
balance or ſcales, for the ſuppoſed decreaſe of gravity would 
have the ſame effect upon the counterpoiſe as upon the bedy 


weighed ; but by other powers that do not depend immediate- 


ly upon gravity, as rings, or any other engines, or by rare- 
factions, or whatſoever hath the force to raiſe, ſuſtain, or re- 
move ponderous bodies. For ſuch powers have a leſs effect 
with us than near the equator, where the gravitation of bodies 
that make the counterpoiſe, is ſuppoſed to be much leſſened. 


Neither do I know if they have tried the barometer, whether 


that will diſcover any ſuch elevation at, or near the equator, ' 
the Mercury ſinking there much lower than with us, or indeed 
to nothing, if the height be comparatively ſo great as is ſup- 
poſed. It ſeems ſtrange, that the difference of ſeventeen miles 
(call it little or call it great, compared with the ſemidiameter 
of the earth) ſhould have a ſenſible effect upon pendulums, and 
upon nothing elſe. 

SEEN that height of the equator ſhould make a diffe- 


$ Diſc. de la Peſant, p. 149. f Ibid. p. 165. 
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rent horizon (as to the heavens, or the earth, and ſea) eaſt and 
welt, from north to fouth; the figure of the earth being a ſphere 
one way, and a ſpheroid in the other. The ſea alſo muſt be 
a prodigious depth at the equator ; deeper by ſeventeen miles, 
than at or near the poles. I would gladly know what expe- 
rience there is of this. Then, in reference to our rivers, how 
ſwift and rapid, upon this hypotheſis, muſt the rivers be that 
riſe at or near the equator, or how flow the motion of thoſe 
that aſcend towards it, if at all they can be ſuppoſed to climb 
ſo great an hill. The great river of the Amazons in ſouthern 
America, is in ſome parts of it four or five degrees from the e- 
quator, others ſay much more, yet runs up to the equator with 
that vaſt load of water, and throws itſelf there into the ocean. 
In the northern America, Rio Negro is repreſented to us, as 
having a longer courſe againſt the bent of the earth, and crgf 
ſing the equator, falls down ſouthward ſeveral degrees: fo the 
Nile in Africa croſſes the line, and hath a long gq6urſe on this 
ſide of it. Rivers do not riſe higher by a natural courſe than 
their fountain's head, and hydrographers generglly aſſign two 
foot, or two foot and an half in a mile for the dfſcent of rivers ; 
but upon this hypotheſis there will be fourteqn or fifteen foot 
(in reſpect of the center of the earth) for every mile, in rivers 
deſcending from the equator; which is a precipitation rather 
than a navigable ſtream. Suppoſe a canal cut from the equa- 
tor to the pole, it would be a paradox to ſay the water would not 
flow in this channel, nor deſcend towards the pole, having four. 
teen or fifteen foot deſcent for every mile, according to your 
figure of the earth: and alſo it would be as great or a greater 
paradox, to ſuppoſe that rivers would riſe to the equator, and 
with the ſame celerity (as we ſee they do) upon an aſcent of ſo 
many feet. And after all to conclude the argument, if this 
difference of pendulums be found, it will ſtill bear a diſpute from 
what phyſical cauſes that difference proceeds. | 
Thus far we have conſidered what arguments have been 
brought for the oblate figure of the earth from effects; and have 
noted ſuch obſervations to be made, as we thought might be 
uſeful for diſcovery of truth, on what fide ſoever it may fall. 
We are now to conſider an argument taken from the cauſes, 
and brought by theſe authors to prove the ſame ſpheroidical 
figure of the globe. To this purpoſe they obſerve, as is ob- 
vious and reaſcnable, that in the diurnal motion of the earth, 
the middle parts about the equator (where the circles are great- 
eſt, and conſequently the motion ſwifteſt) would fly off with a 
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greater force, and fo riſe higher than the other parts that were 
moved in leſſer circles in the ſame time, and would have leſs 

force to remove themſelves from the center of their motion. 
This is agreed on all hands, and was owned by the Theoriſt in 
a fluid globe turned about its axis, in caſe there was no impe- 
diment to hinder-the riſing or receſſion of thoſe middle parts. 
But before we ſpeak to that, on both ſides you ſee it muſt be 
ſuppoſed and granted, that the globe of the' earth was once fluid, 
or the exterior orb of it; and we ought to conſider when, or 
at what time this was. It muſt have been ſurely at the firſt 
formation of the earth, when it roſe from a chaos, and before 


its parts were conſolidated and grown hard. Suppoſing then that 


the interior orb of the earth was once covered over with an orb 
of water, the queſtion will be, how this orb of water came to 
be covered with dry land, or came to be divided into land and 
water, as it is now. 

Let (J) repreſent an hemiſphere of the Fs Oy in its firſt ſtate, 
when covered with water, and (B) the ſame hemiſphere as it 
is now. This author mult tell us, conſiſtently with his hy- 
potheſis, how the earth could paſs out of one of theſe ſtates in- 
to the other, without paſſing through ſome intermediate ſtate ; 
or how this change was made in its ſurface, from what cauſes, 
and in what manner. If the firſt earth was a concretion upon 
the face of the waters, then indeed it would have the ſame fi- 
gure with the watery globe under it; but if it was from the 
beginning in this preſent form firm and ſolid, as it is now rocky 
and mountainous, then the queſtion is, how tte parts cr regions 
of the earth about the equator could be raiſed above a ſpherical 
figure, or into an oblate ſpheroid, as they fay the earth is now. 
I take it for granted, that they ſuppoſe the land raiſed as well 
as the water; for otherwiſe the ocean would overflow at thoſe 


parts of the earth. Suppoſe then the waters raiſed by the cir- 


cumvolution of the earth, how was the terra firma raiſed, or 
how could it be raiſed by that or any ſuch cauſe? - 

Theſe queſtions are no matter of difficulty to the Theoriſt, 
who ſuppoſes the firſt earth to have covered the waters, and to 
have taken their ſhape, whatſoever it was, as upon a mold: 
then upon its diſſolution and diſreption at the deluge, to have 
fallen into that uneven and uninterrupted form it hath now. 
But ſeeing this method does not pleaſe the Examiner, he muſt 
tell us how, upon his hypotheſis, the land or ſolid parts of the 
earth could be raiſed above a ſpherical convexity into ſuch a gib- 
bous figure, as he ſuppoſes them now to have under the equator. 
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Monſieur Huygens * makes this broad ſpherold of the eartl: 
to have been the effect of gravity in the formation of the earth, 
the matter whereof being then turned round, it would, as he 
thinks, be brought to ſettle in this oblate figure. Very well! 
But this muſt be in its very firſt concretion from a chaos, be- 
fore it was fixed and compact as it is now; for the rotation of 
the earth could have no ſuch effect upon it after it was hard. 
Now if you admit the exterior globe of the earth to have been 
in ſuch a ſtate betwixt fixtneſs and fluidity, it will lead us di- 
rectly to the Theoriſt's hypotheſis, which ſappoſes a ſoft and 
tender concretion at firſt, over all the face of the waters. 1 
ſay, over all the face of the waters ; for it muſt be univerſal,” 
both becauſe there is no reaſon why theſe carthy particles that 
made the concretion, ſhould not fall upon one part of the globe, 
25 well as upon another; and alſo if they did not fall upon the 
equinoctial parts, how came there to be land in that part, or 
that land raiſed higher than the reſt, as this hypotheſis wilt have it? 

In theſe remarks upon the protuberant figure of the earth, 
you ſee it is allowed, that there would be a greater tendency | 
from the center in the middle parts of the globe, and the: wa- 
ters would riſe there, if there was no impediment. But the 
Theoriſt did believe, that the vortex, or cireumfluent orb was 
ſtreighter, or of a ſhorter diameter there than through the poles ; 
and conſe quently the waters having leſs room to dilate, would 
be preſſed and detruded towards the poles. Theſe authors, it 
may be, will allow {> vortices to the planets; but then they 
mult aſſign ſome other ſufficient cauſe to carry the planets in 
their periodical motions (and with the ſame velocity for innu- 
merable ages) about their common center; and the ſecondary 
about their primary : as alſo what gives them their diurnal ro- 
tation, and the different poſition of their axes. Neither would 
it be eaſy to conceive, how a great maſs of fluid and volatile 
matter, having no current or determination any one way, and 
being often checked in its progreſſive motion, ſhould not fall in- 
to circular motions, or into vortices of one ſort or other; e- 
ſpecially if you place in this maſs ſome great ſolid bodies turned 
about their axes. 

Theſe are more general problems ; and when . are de- 
termined with certainty, we ſnall better judge of the particulars 


* M. Huygens de la Pine p. 152. I) oF a croire, que la 
terre a pris cette figure, lors qu'elle a eſte aſſemblee par Veſſect de la 
Peſanteur : ſa matiere ciaut ds lors le mauvement circulaire de 24 
beures. 
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that depend upon them. But I ſay ſtill, that kd * of 


the earth, oblong or oblate, can be proved from the rotation 
of the earth and its gravity, without ſuppoſing the earth form- 
ed into that ſhape before it came to be hardened, before it came 
to be loaded and ſtiffened by rocks and ſtony mountains. There- 
fore upon both hypotheſes it muſt be allowed, that there was 
ſuch a time, ſuch a ſtate of the earth, when its tender orb was 
capable of thoſe impreſſions and modifications; and that orb 
muſt have lain above the waters, not under them, nor radicated 
to the bottom of them, for then ſuch cauſe could not have had 
ſuch an effect upon it. And in the laſt place, this concretion 
upon the waters muſt have been throughout all the parts of the 
earth, or all the parts of the land which are now raiſed above 
a ſpherical ſurface ; and no reaſon can be given, as we noted 
before, why the reſt ſhould not be covered as well as thoſe. 
So that in effect both the hypotheſes ſuppoſe that all the watery 
globe was at firſt covered with an earthy concretion. | 
Now this being admitted, you have confirmed the main point 
of the Theory; namely, that the abyſs was once, or at firſt 
covered with a terreſtrial concretion, or an orb of earth. Grant 
this, and we will compound for the reſt, let the carth at pre- 
ſent be of what figure it will : if there was ſuch an original 
earth that covered the waters, both the form and equilibration 
of the earth may eaſily appear, and how by a diſſolution of it 


a deluge might ariſe. But as to the preſent carth, the Theoriſt 


never ee that its figure was oval, but he * noted ſuch ob- 
ſervations made or to be made, as he thought might be proper 
to determine its figure; and till defires that they may be pur- 
ſued. He added alſo, that he would be glad to receive any 
new ones, that would demonſtrate the precife figure of the 


| earth. And accordingly, he is willing to conſider in this par- 


ticular, and all others, the arguments and remarks of ſuch e- 
minent anthors, as have lately given a new light to the ſyſtem 
of the world. 

This may ſuffice to. have ſpoken in general concerning theſe 
two ſpheroidicat figures of the earth. We muſt now conſider 
what particular obje ctions are made by the Examiner againſt 
its oval figure. He ſays, p. 103, 104, etc. admitting the oval 
figure of that firſt earth, it would not be capable however to 
give a courſe to the rivers from the polar parts, towards the 
equinoctial. And his reafon is this; becauſe the fame cauſes 
which caſt the abyfs, os the occan towards the Wu would ab- 

Pp 3 
” * Lat. Theor. lib, 2. p. WY 
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ſo keep the rivers from deſcending. from the poles; but there 
is no parity of reaſon betwixt the abyſs or the ocean and the ri- 
vers. We ſee in the flux and reflux of the ocean, let the cauſe 
of it be what it will, it hath not that effect upon rivers, nor up- 
on lakes, nor upon leſſer ſeas; yet the circumrotation of the 
earth continues the ſame. And his confounding the ocean and ri- 
vers in the ante-diluvian earth is ſo much the worſe, ſeeing there 
never was an ocean and rivers together in that earth. While 
there was an open ocean, there were no rivers, and when there 


were rivers, there was no open ocean, but an incloſed abyſs; ſo 


though he makes large tranſcripts there and elſewhere out of the 
Theory, he does not ſeem always to have well ch ei the me- 
thod of it. 

After this objection, the Examiner di” the Theorift 
with want of ſkill in logic; but his charge is grounded upon 
another miſunderſtanding or miſrepreſentation. He pretends 
there, p. 107. that the Theoriſt hath made ſuch a ratiocina- 
tion as this. % bodies, by reaſon of the earth's diurnal rotation, 
do endeavour to recede from the axis of their motion ; but by reaſon 
of the preſſure of the air, and the ſtreightneſi of the orb, they can- 
not recede from the axis of their motion, therefore they will move 
towards the poles, where they will come nearer to the axis of their 
motion. Theſe are the Examiner's words in that place, where 
he ſays he will put the Theoriſt's reaſoning in other words: 
but I do not like that method, unleſs the Examiner were a 
more judicious or faithful paraphraſt than he ſeems to be. Let 
every one be tried by their own words, and if there be any falſe 


| logic or nonſenſe in the fore-cited words of the Examiner, let 


It fall upon their author. The Theoriſt ſaid “, that bodies, by 
xeaſon of the earth's motion, did conari a centro ſui motus rece- 
dere: Theſe words this Tranſlator renders endeavour io recede 
from the axis of their mation; and by changing the word center 
into axis (whether careleſly or wilfully J know not) of plain 
fenſe he hath made nonſenſe, and then makes this concluſion, 
p. 108. (which follows indeed from his own words, but not 


| from thoſe of the Theoriſt) becauſe al bodies do endeavour to re- 


cede from the axis of their motion, therefore wy will endeavour to 
go to the axis of their motion. | 
The Theoriſt's argumentation was ded this; ſecing in the 


rotation of the earth, bodies tend from the center of their mo- 


tion, if they meet with an impediment there, they will move 
laterally in the next eaſieſt and openeſt way; and therefore the 


by Theor, lib, 2. C. S. P- 186. 
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waters under the equator, being ſtopped in their firſt tendency, 
would divert towards the poles; wherein, I think, there is no 
falſe logic, That there was no impediment there, he muſt 


prove by other arguments than his own dictates or bare aſſer- 


tion, which will not paſs for a proof. | 

He proceeds now to diſcourſe of the centrifugal force and 
the effects of it, together with gravity : but he ſhould have given 
us a better notion of the centrifugal force than what he ſets 
down there; for he ſays (p. 110. I. 24.) A centrifugal force, 
is that force by which a body is drawn towards the center: this 
is a ſtrange ſignification of that werd. And in the next page 
(p. 212. I. 22.) he ſays, by this centrifugal force, bodies en- 
deavour to recede from the center of their motion; which is true, 
but contrary to what he ſaid juſt before. I think it is gravi- 
ty, not centrifugal force, that brings bodies towards the center. 

But to paſs by this contradiction, and to proceed: what he 
ſays, from others, about the proportions of the centrifugal 
force and gravity in bodies turned round, and particularly in 


fluids, how they would fly off more or leſs, according to the 


circles of their motion, was always, as hath been mentioned 
before, ſuppoſed and allowed by the Theoriſt, if there was no 


_ reſtraint or preſſure upon one part more than another of the 


fluid globe: ſo that he might have ſpared here ſix or ſeven pages, 
In like manner he might have ſpared what he hath tran | 


| ſcribed in his following pages from thoſe excellent authors we 


referred to before, about calculating the diminutions of gravity 


made by the centrifugal force, in different latitudes, with other 


ſuch excurſions. Theſe, 1 ſay, might have been ſpared, as 


| needleſs upon this occaſion, or to the confutation of the Theo- 


ry, till the principal point, upon which they depend, be better 
proved. I made bold to ſay, they were tranſcribed from thoſe 
authors, as any one may ſee that pleaſes to conſult the orig} 
nals, Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princ. Math. J. 3. Prop. 18, 19, 20. 


| Huygens Diſeour. de la cauſe de la Peſanteur, p. 147, 148, eie. 


And thfs French diſcourſe of monſieur Huygens, he hath not fo 


much as once named, though he hath taken ſo much from it. 


And after all, when theſe things are determined in ſpeculation, 
it will ſtill be a queſtion what the true phyſical cauſes of them 
Wes 7 =: | | | 
At laſt for a farther confirmation of the broad ſpheroidical 
figure of the earth, he adds an obſervation from the planet Ju- 
piter, which is found to be of ſuch a figure. And therefore he 
fays, p. 137, 138. Ie need nat doubt, but that the earth, which 
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is a planet like the reſt, and turns round its axis, as they do, is of 
the ſame figure. He might as well conclude, that every planet, 
as well as the carth, is of the ſame figure. And what reaſon 
can he give, why all the planets that have a rotation upon their 
axis, are not broad ſpheroids, as well as thoſe two which he 
ſuppoſes to be ſo? if that be a ſufficient cauſe, and be found in 
other planets as well as thoſe, why hath it not the ſame ef- 
Fe? or he might as well conclude, that the earth hath a per- 
petual equinox, becauſe Jupiter hath ſo. This is the ſame fault 
which he hath ſo often committed, of meaſuring all the works 
of God by one or two. If a man was tranſported into the 
moon, the neareſt planet; or into Mercury that is fo near the 
ſun, or into Saturn, or any of his Satellites, that is ſo remote 
from it, would he not find, think you, a much different face 
and ſtate of thoſe planets, from what we have upon this earth? 
inhabitants of a different conſtitution, the furniture of every 
world different, animals, plants, waters, and other inanimate 
things; as alſo different viciſſitudes of days and nights, and the 
ſeafons of the year, according to their different poſitions, re- 
volutions, and forms? therefore not without reaſon we noted 
before, how much the narrowneſs of ſome mens ſpirits, thoughts, 
and obſervations, confine them to a particular pattern and mo- 
del, not conſidering the infinite variety of the divine works, 
wherecef we are not competent judges. - 

Now comes in his rude cenſure of Dr. Eiſenſmidius, both 
for his mathematics and bad logic, or want of common ſenſe; 
but to this we have ſpoken before. He alſo, in the ſame para- 
graph, p. 142. wonders at the Theoriſt's ſtrange logic, to make 
the centrifugal force of bodies'upon the earth, to be the cauſe 
of its oblong figure. That indeed would be ſtrange logic, if it 
was made the proximate cauſe of it. But that is not the Theo- 
riſt's logic, but the Examiner's, as it is diſtorted and miſrepre- 
ſented by kim. The Theoriſt ſuppoſed the preſſure of that tu- 
mour of the waters, occaſioned by the centrifugal force, as its 
original cauſe, to be the immediate cauſe of the oblong figure 
of the earth; and that preſſure ſuppoſed, there is nothing illogi- 
cal in the inference. He had formerly taken notice, p. 162, 
203. of this reaſon, from the ſtreightneſs of the orb in that 
part, when he gave the Theoriſt's account of that figure; but 
he thought fit to as it now, that his charge might not ap- 
pear lame, | 

This, Sir, is a ſhort account of this author's objections; but 
there are ſome things ſo often repeated by him, that we are for- 
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ced to take notice of them more than once; as that about mi- 


racles and final cauſes. He truly notes, p. 31. that to be 4 
much eaſier and frorter way of giving an account of the deluge, 


or other revolutions of nature; but the queſtion is not, which 


is the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way, but which is the trueſt. No 
man in his ſenſes can queſtion the divine Omnipotency ; God 
could do theſe things purely miraculouſly, if he pleaſed; but 
the thing to be conſidered is, whether, according to the methods 
of providence, in the changes and revolutions of the natural 


world, the courſe of nature and of natural cauſes is not made 


uſe of ſo far as they will go. Both Moſes and St. Peter men- 


tion material cauſes, but always including the divine word and 


ſuperintendency. The Theoriſt does not think, as is ſufficient- 
ly teſtified in ſeveral places, that purely material and mechani- 
cal cauſes, guided only by the laws of motion, could form this 
earth, and the furniture of it; and does readily beheve all mi- 
racles recorded in holy writ, or elſewhere, well grounded. But 
miracles at our awn making or imagining, want authority to 
ſupport them. Some men, when they are at a loſs in the pro- 
greſs of their work, call in a miracle to relieve them in their 
diſtreſs. You know what hath been noted both by $ philoſo- 


phers and others to that purpoſe. 


As to final cauſes, the contemplation of them is very uſeful 


to moral purpoſes, and of great ſatisfaction to the mind, where 


we can attain to them. But we muſt not pretend to prove a 
thing to be ſo or ſo in nature, becauſe we fancy it would be 
better ſo; nor deny it to be in ſuch a manner, becauſe to our 
mind it would be better otherwiſe. Almighty power and wiſe 


$ Plat. Cratyl. m. p. 42s. Extißd ri dropaociv, ins ra 
un xavas xalapeuyyor, five aipovitc» Cum rei alicujus anguſtiis 
baerent, ad machinas confugiunt et deos inducunt. This is alſo 


remarked and rendered in other words by Tully de Nat. Deor. 


1. 1. Cum explicare argumenti exitum non poteſtis, confugitis ad 
deum. St. Auſtin alſo ſpeaking about the ſuperceleſtial waters, 


hath noted this method, and reproved it in theſe words, Nec 


ſui / quam iſtos ita debet refellere, ut dicat ſecundum ommpotentiam 
Dei cui cunfta ſunt poſſibilia, oportere nos credere aquas etiam tam 
graves quam novimus atque ſentimus, cœleſti corpori in quo ſunt ſy- 
dera, ſuperfuſas: nunc enim quemadmodum Deus inſtituerit naturas 
rerum ſecundum ſtripturam ejus, nos quaerere convenit, non autem 
quod ipſe in iis vel ex iis ad miraculum omnipotentiae ſuae velit o- 


Perari, |. 2. Gen. ad lit. You ſee diſcretion and moderation is 


to be uſed in theſe and ſuch hke matters. 
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dom, that have the whole complex and compoſition of the uni- 
verſe in view, take other meaſures than we can comprehend or 


account for. Even in this ſmall earth that we inhabit, there 


are ſeveral plants and animals, which to us appear uſeleſs or 


noxious, and yet no doubt would be found proper for this gate, | 


if we had the whole proſpect and ſcheme of providence. As to 


efficient cauſes, they muſt be either material or immaterial, 


and whatſoever is proved to be the immediate effect of an im- 


material cauſe is ſo much the more acceptable to the Theoriſt, 
as it argues a power above matter. But as to purely material 


cauſes, they muſt be mechanical; there being no other modes 
or powers of matter, at leaſt in the opinion of the Theorilt, 
but what are mechanical; and to explain effects by. ſach _—_ 
is properly natural ſcience. 

We have taken notice before of this anthor's r uſe 


of words, without declaring in what ſenſe he uſes them; and. 


he is no leſs ambiguous as to his opinions. When he ſpeaks of 


the origin and formation of the WORLD, he does not tell us 


what he means by that word, whether the great compound of 
the univerſe, or that ſmall part only where we reſide. His cen- 
trifugal force he interprets in contrary ſenſes, or in contrary 
words, and reſerves the ſenſe to himſelf. Sometimes he ſpeaks 
of the motion of the ſun, and ſometimes of the motion of the 


earth, and ſticks to no ſyſtem; neither does he tell us what he 
means by the Moſaical abyſs, or Tehom Rabbah, which the 


Theoriſt ſuppoſes to have been broken up at the deluge. We 


ought to know in what ſenſe and ſignification he uſes words | 
or phraſes, at leaſt if he uſe them in a different ſenſe from 


that of the Theoriſt's. | | 
I know, Sir, you will alſo take notice of his hard words 
and coarſe language, as, that is falſe, that is abſurd, that is ridicu- 


ous. This, you will ſay, is not the uſual language amongſt 


gentlemen; but we find it too uſual with ſome writers, accord- 
ing to their particular temper and experience in the world, 
For my part, I think rudeneſs or diſingenuity in examining the 
writings of another perſon, fall more heavy, in the conſtructi- 
on of fair readers, upon him that uſes * than upon bim 
that n them. I am, | 

S I R, 


- 


Your moſt bumble ſervant. 


